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PREFACE. 


Jus volume here offered to the public, toge- 
ther with the others which are designed to suc- 


ceed it, proposes to develope a series of very 


important events respecting the Christian Reli- 
gion. If, from the perusal of it, the candid 
reader sball find reason to believe that those 
events have a foundation in truth, he must feel 
himself so much interested as to encourage the 
prosecution of the subject. Much encourage- 
ment, however, the author does not expect; 
since the persons, prompted either by une or 
by zeal for © the truth as it is in Jesus,“ to peruse 
it, must, from the established course of things, 
be relatively few. Small, in comparison, is the 
number of readers who bestow any time what- 


ever upon theological subjects; and smaller 
still is the proportion of those to whom a work 


of this tendency will be acceptable. The au- 


thor, therefore, can feel no disappointment on 
seeing his labours in this field neglected, and 


even discountenanced, by the majority of man- 
kind: on the contrary, he is convinced, that the 
ignorance of some, the bigotry of others, the 
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fashionable levity and scepticism of the times, 
the interest felt by many persons of influence, 
to preserve a corrupt and established system of 
religion, together with the secular and political 
pursuits in which the public are generally en- 
gaged, will inevitably confine his performance 
to a very narrow circle. Were he conscious, 
indeed, of displaying, in the developement of 
these facts, talents and learning corresponding 
with the importance of them, he might safely 
hope for some patronage amongst the friends of 
genuine Christianity. But to superior genius, 
and deep penetration, the author lays no claim. 
He hopes, nevertheless, to engage the attention 


of those with whom he has the happiness of a 


personal acquaintance. And should his volumes 
de circulated only amongst his friends, still he 
will have the consolation to reflect that even 
this partial circulation, though it preclude the 


prospect of emolument and fame, will be fol- 


lowed by some material advantages. His 
readers, being a select number, will not be 
alarmed at the boldness of his investigation : 
they will not turn either with cold indifference, 
or with supercilious contempt, from his preten- 
Sions to develope momentous facts ; and what 
is far more important, they will not bring to the 
inquiry minds unfavourable to the reception of 
truth, but disposed by their zeal for pure reli— 
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gion, and their knowledge of the author, to ex- 
amine it with attention, and to yield a cordial 
assent, wherever the evidence may apprar clear 
and *atisfactary. 


It is not unusual with writers, in the prefaces 
to their respective works, to apologise for de- 
fects, and to deprecate the severity of criticism. 
But, in the present case, as far as the arrange- 
ment of the subject, and the language in which 
the author expresses himself, are concerned, any 
laboured apology, it is hoped, will be thought 
unnecessary. Not that he has the vanity 10 
imagine that his style is faultless: he flatters 
himself, however, that it is marked in general 
with the clearness and precision which are the 
only qualities of good composition admissible by 
the grave and taste less best- of theological 
criticism. 


With regard to other more material faults, 
the author trusts, that he may justly urge in 
extenuation of them the words of the learned 
Spencer: As to my manner of treating the 
subject, my industry will, I think, secure me 
from the censure of any man. The names of 
those learned persons from whom J happen to dif- 
fer, as well as the errors and reproofs of others, 
I have, for the most part, passed over in si- 
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lence, and that not with any sulle acrimony. 
Besides which, I have refrained altogether from 
that illiberal fury with which learned men oft- 
en lacerate each other. I am not conscious of 
having, on any occasion, forced Scripture to 
yield an unwilling support to my opinion ; nor 


upon obscure topics have I indulged an un- 


bridled liberty of conjecture ; but used a free- 


dom, tempered. with mature .deliberation.”— 


ce Since then I have endeavoured to conduct the 


argument in that equitable manner, which may 


obtain the general approbation, I cherish a hope 
of finding my reader not less equitable to my- 
self, and ever mindful of human frailty, if at 
any time he discover me stumbling in the pro- 
secution of my subject. This hope I the more 


willingly entertain, in as much as the path 


which I now tread is slippery, intricate, and 
marked by very few vestiges ; so that occasion- 
ally to err in such a road is not only human but 


unavoidable *.“ 


* Preface to Libri Tres De Legibus Hebrzorum. 
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No portion of ancient records, since the 
revival of learning, has so much engaged the 
attention, and so widely divided the opinion 
of learned men, as the celebrated passage 
found in the Jewish Antiquities, concerning 
Jesus Christ. During a whole century, its 
genuineness has been the subject of dispute 
amongst critics of every denomination, and 
almost in every country throughout Christen- 
dom. The result of this controversy is, that 
the paragraph seems now to be generally 
given up as the forgery of some ancient 
Christian in the third century : nor is there, 
perhaps, a learned man at present in Europe, 
whose judgment is held in any estimation, 
that thinks it the genuine production of the 
great Josephus. 
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For the instruction of such of my readers 
as have not had the means of perusing the 
writings of critics on the subject, I will here 
if transcribe the sentiments of the most distin- 
| guished among them that opposed the au- 
5 | thenticity of the passage. 


[ Lucas Osiander, who, if I recollect rightly, 
4 was the first to call its genuineness in ques- 
| tion, speaks of it in the following manner : 
* Testimonium Josephi de Christo ego om- 
nino supposititium esse credo, et ab aliquo 
sciolo ipsius libris insertum. Si enim Jose- 
phus ita de Christo sensisset, ut testimonium 
prez se fert, (Josephus) fuitset Christianus + 
cum tamen in omnibus ejus scriptis nihil 
prorsus, quod saltem Christianismum redo- 
leat, reperiri queat.' Ap. Havercamp. vol. 


Ii. p. 276. 
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The author of De Divine Legation of 
Moses makes a similar assertion: * The case, 
indeed, says he, « was different in a Jew, 
who had none of this intercommunity. If 
such a one owned the truth of Christianity, 
he must needs embrace it. We conclude, 
therefore, that the passage where Jose phus( (who 


3 
was as much a Jew as the religion of Moses 
could make him), 'is made to acknowledge 
that Jesus is the Chirst, 114 rank forgery, and 
a very aupid one too. Div. Leg. B. ii. 
§ vi. p. 295, vol. i. e 


Tanaquil Faber speaks of this paragraph 
in terms still more contemptuous. Veni- 
amus, says he, ad rem, idque demus ope- 
ram ut probemus sublitum os in hac re bonæ 
potestatis fuisse; ostendamusque  pyow hane 
tam insulsam et negligenter intrusam fuisse, 
ut Origenis testimoniis, quæ a nobis infra pro- 
ferentur, facile carere possimus; ita res ipsa 
fallaciam, piam illam quidem, (quis negat ?) 
sed fallaciam tamen nobis  apportataly esse vo- 
ciferatur e 


So confident was this great critic that the 
paragraph never came from the hand of Jo- 
sephus, that he thought it impossible for any 
person after him to maintain the contrary, 
and that his book on the subject would put 
an end for ever to the discussion.“ Tis 
itaque gratum ut faciam, et eorum causa 


* Ap. Hayercamp. ut sup. 
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multis, uti spero, aliis, decrevi diatribam hanc 
paucis conscribere; et rem ipsam ita enu- 
cleare ut nullus in posterum disputandi locus 
relinquatur ; nisi forte iis quibus perpetuo du- 
bitare decretum sit.“ 5 


Indeed, this writer went so far as to ascribe 
the passage to Eusebius as its author, and to 
point out the place in which Josephus would 
have inserted it in his Antiquities, had it 
been his composition; and, to complete his 


infatuation, he drew up in Greek a short pa- 
ragraph of his own, which he asserts might 


with equal propriety be ascribed to the Jewish 
historian. 


The arguments urged by this able man 


have been also insisted upon by Fabricius, 


Ittigius, Blondel, Vitringa, and by Dr. Lard- 
ner in our own country, whose candour and 


learning seem in the estimation of the public 


to have finally decided the question. His 
objections will be stated in the sequel. 


Doctor Priestley thus delivers his opi- 
nion on the subject: * The famous pas- 
sage in Josephus concerning Christ is not a 


E 


more evident interpolation than many in these 
Epistles of Ignatius. History of Barly 
Opinions, vol. i. p. 109. 


The late doctor Kippis thus writes re- 
specting the matter: Without taking upon 
me to decide concerning the authenticity of 
this famous passage, I must be permitted to 
remark, that it can never be of any real ad- 
vantage in a controversy with the enemies of 
our holy religion. Of what avail can it be 
to produce a testimony so doubtful in itself, 
and which some of the ablest advocates for 
the truth of the Gospel reject as an interpo- 
lation? An infidel must revolt at such an ar- 
gument. It ought, therefore, to be for ever 
discarded from any place among the evidences 
of Christianity; though it may continue to 
exercise the critical skill of scholars and di- 


vines.” Life of Lardner, p. 75. 


The judgment of the celebrated Gibbon 
deserves in particular to be noticed. The 
passage concerning Jesus Christ, writes he, 
« which was inserted into the text of Jose- 
phus between the time of Origen and that or 
Eusebius, may furnish an example of no vul- 
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gar forgery. The accomplishment of the 


prophecies, the virtues, the miracles of Je- 
sus, are distinctly related. Josephus ac- 
knowledges that he was the Messiah, and he- 
sitates whether he should call him a man. If 
any doubt can still remain concerning this 
celebrated passage, the reader may examine 
the pointed objections of Le Fevre, and the 


masterly reply of an anonymous critic, whom 


I believe to have been the learned Abbe de 
Longuerue.“ Vol. ii. cap. Xii. p. 408. | 


Permit me to produce one authority more. 
It is that of the benevolent De Saint-Pierre. 
„ It is impossible, says he, © to adduce a 
more satisfactory demonstration of this an- 


cient dishonesty of the two parties than an 


interpolation to be found in the writings of 
Flavius Josephus, who was contemporary 


with Pliny. He is made to say in so many 


words that the Messiah was just born; and 
he continues his narration without referring 
so much as once to this wonderful event, to 
the end of a voluminous history. How can 
it be believed that Tosephrs, Who frequently 
indulges himself in a tedious detail of minute 
circumstances relating to events of little im- 
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portance, should not have reverted a thou- 
sand and a thousand times to a birth so deeply 
interesting to his nation ; considering that its 
very destiny was invalved in that. event, and 
that even the destruction of Jerusalem was 
only one of the consequences of the death of 
Jesus CHRIST? He, on the contrary, per- 
verts the meaning of the prophecies which 
announce him, applying them to Yespaszan 
and to Titus; for he, as well as the other 
Jews, expected a Messiah triumphant. Be- 
sides, had Josephus believed in Christ, would 
he not have embraced his religion?“ 


The objections which could thus extort 
the unanimity of learned men of every de- 
nomination in rejecting a passage which they 
had the most powerful inducement to adopt, 
must appear very decisive. They are the 
three following apparently insurmountable 
ones: 


1. The sentiments which it cantains are the 
gentiments of a CHRISTIAN, which Fosephus 
was not it could not therefore have been his 


production. 
84 
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2. It is not quoted nor referred to by any 
Christian writers before the time of Eusebius, 
2oho flouriched about the beginning of the fourth 
century, and afterwards. 


3. The passage interrupts the course of the 
history, and therefore bears incontestable marks 


of forgery. 


Such are the arguments which have been 
urged against the genuineness of this famous 
paragraph. They seem to carry with them 
an irresistible weight, and to be such as force 
the reader, however unwilling, on the con- 
clusion that it is a palpable forgery. An- 
swers, however, have been attempted to be 
given to them; a summary of which is thus 
stated by the Abbe du Voicin. 


1. It is extant in all the copies of Jo- 
sephus published and unpublished. Baronius 
relates, that a manuscript of this historian's 
Antiquities was found in the library of the 
Vatican, translated into Hebrew; in which 
this passage was marked with an obelus; a 
thing which could have been done by none 
but a Jew. In an Arabic version preserved 


9 
by the Minorites of Mount Libanus, the 
narrative exists entire. 2. This testimony of 
Josephus has been applauded by Eusebius, 
Isidorus of Pelusium, Sozomen, Cassiodorus, 
Nicephorus, and many more, who all indis- 
putably had seen various manuscripts of con- 
siderable antiquity. 3. The stile of the pas- 
sage $0 exactly resembles that of Josephus, 
that, to adopt the expression of Huetius, one 
egg is not more like to another. Proofs of 
this assertion may be seen in the dissertation 
of Daubuz, subjoined to Havercamp's edi- 
tion. 4. Josephus not only mentions with 
respect John Baptist but also James 
* Ananus assembled the Jewish Sanhedrim, 
and brought before it James the brother of 
Jesus who is called Christ, with some others, 
whom he delivered over to be stoned, as in- 
fractors of the law.“ 5. It is highly impro- 
bable that Josephus, who hath discussed with 
such minuteness the history of this period, 
N mentioned Judas of Galilee, Theudas, and 
other obscure pretenders to the character of 
the Messiah, as well as John Baptist and 
James the brother of Christ, should have 
preserved the profoundest silence concerning 
Christ himself, whose name was so cele- 
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brated at that time both amongst the Jews and 
the Romans. 6. Let no one person persuade 
himself that this passage was forged either 
by Eusebius, who first cited it, or any other 
earlier writer: for the Christian cause is so 
far from needing any fraud to support it, that 
nothing could be more destructive to its in- 
terest; more especially a fraud so palpable 
and obtrusive.” Appendix to the Life of 
Lard. No X . 7 3 8 


These reasons, weighty as they may be in 
themselves, yet are deemed insufficient to re- 
pel the above formidable objections. The 
passage then must be given up, or some new 
considerations are necessary to be alleged in 
behalf of its genuineness. Such considera- 
tions it is my object in these volumes to pro- 
duce. They are contained in the following 
propositions, which it will be my business! in 
the sequel to demonstrate: 


I. Josephus was in reality a believer in Je- 
Sus, though, on account of his political situa= _ 
tion, and the great odium which Fewtsh and 
Gentile bigotry attached to the Christian name, 
he did not explicitly avow his faith, or rank 
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Himself among the disciples of Christ; but ne- 
vertheless he has in Several parts of his works 
endeavoured by a judicious allegation of facts to 
prove the divine mission af our Lord, and the 
truth of his Gospel. 


II. Not only the disputed passage, BUT 
ALSO THE WHOLE CONTEXT, is uch an apo- 
logy for Christ, his true disciples, and his reli- 
gion, as could never have come from any of the 
fathers, or any other orthodox Christian; Since 
he therein unfolds the real source of the miracu- 
lous birth and deification of Jesus, and holds up 
the base authors of those doctrines to merited 
disgrace. 


Before I proceed to the discussion of these 
important propositions, it is necessary here 
to translate the controverted paragraph. It 
is to this effect: 


« About this time existed Jesus, a wise 
man, if indeed he might be called a man: 
for he was the author of wonderful works, 
and the teacher of such men as embraced 
truths with delight. He united to himself 
many Jews, and many from among the Gen- 
tiles. This was the Christ, and those who 
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logy for Chirist, bis true disciples, and his reli- 
gion, as could never have come from any of the 
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Before I proceed to the discussion of these 
important propositions, it is necessary here 
to translate the controverted paragraph. It 
is to this ettect : "ng 


« About this time existed Jesus, a wise 
man, if indeed he might be called a man : 
for he was the author of wonderful works, 
and the teacher of such men as embraced 
truths with delight. He united to himself 
many Jews, and many from among the Gen- 
tiles. This was the Christ, and those who 
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from the first had been attached to him, 
continued their attachment, though he was 
condemned by our great men, and crucified 
by Pilate. For he appeared to them again 
alive the third day. These and innumerable 
marvellous things concerning him are fore- 
told by the divine prophets ; and the tribe 
that from him call themselves Christians are 
not fallen off even at this time *.” | 


That this passage could never have come 
from any but a person that was a decided be- 
liever in Jesus, is what I readily grant. The 
following considerations, however, will serve 
to evince, that the author, whoever he might 
be, did not openly avow his faith, or rank 
himself in the number of the professed fol- 
lowers of Christ. 


1. Though the writer expressly declares 
in the above paragraph that our Lord was the 
Christ, yet it is to be observed that in the 
beginning he gives him the simple denomi- 
nation of JEsUs. Now if we attend to the 
manner in which the fathers introduce in their 
writings any account of him, we shall find that 


Antiq. Jud. lib, xviii. cap. iii. & 3, 


13 
they stile him not merely Jesus, but Jesus 
Christ, or Jesus Christ our Lord, or our Lord 
Jesus Christ. These titles they annex, partly 
to distinguish him from any other of the same 
name, but chiefly to express their reverence 
for his character, and to raise him, under 
these honourable appellations, above the un- 
just odium which prejudice had connected 
with the place of his birth, and the ignominy 
which he underwent. If then any of these 
men had composed the paragraph, . they 
would, it is probable, from the mere impulse 
of habit, have added to Jesus some other 
name expressive of their respect for his cha- 
racter. And as this is not the case, a pre- 
sumption arises that it proceeded from one 
that had no such Habit, or at least was in 
circumstances which did not permit h to 
indulge it. 

2. The author of the controverted pas- 
sage, though he asserts the reality of our 
Lord's miracles, has not referred them to 
God as their primary author, or alleged 
them as a proof of his divine mission. The 
enemies of the Gospel in very early times, be- 
ing unable to deny, allowed the truth of 
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these miracles, yet resisted the just conelu- 
sion that jesus was the Son of God; because 
other persons, they pretended, performed si- 
milar works, who nevertheless had no claim 
to that high title. The author of this pas- 
sage however has not, as is always done by 
other Christian writers, urged this conse- 
quence, but contented himself with merely as- 
| serting our Lord's divine works. He does in- 

deed insinuate, that jesus was the Son of God, 
or, at least, that he sustained some character 
beyond that of human. But this insinuation is 
delivered in very ambiguous and cautious 
terms; though Sozomen and some other or- 
thodox divines have endeavoured to pervert 
them into a testimony to the divinity of 
Jesus. : | 


3. The clause, this was the Christ, fur- 
nished the adversaries of the passage with the 
fullest assurance that it never could have 
dropped from the pen of an unbeliever. For 
would a person that rejected the Messiahship 
of Jesus have acknowledged in direct terms 
that he was the Messiah? To this question 
Abbe du Voisin thus replies: “ The phrase, 
this man was Christ, or rather Christ 
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was this man, by no means intimates that 

Jesus was the Messiah, but only that he was 
the person called Christ both by the Chris- 
tians and Romans, among whom Josephus 
wrote; just as if we should say in our lan- 
guage, this is the same man as was named 
Christ. This answer appears to me, I con- 
fess, very unsatisfactory: for our Lord in 
this place is said 20 be the Christ, and not a 
person that went by that name. Josephus, 
therefore, if he wrote it, must have believed 
him to be that person. Nevertheless it 
ought to be observed, that the writer, in 
making this declaration, had it in view to 
rectify the corruption (effected, as will pre- 
sently appear, by the very impostors whom 
he himself stigmatises) of CHRISTUS into 
CHRESTUsS. As if he had said, Ourog ov Xpy&rog 
2M Xporos mw; and it is probable that, un- 
der the pretence of correcting this error, 
Josephus has sheltered the testimony which 
he makes in favour of jesus as the Messiah. 
Let me here add, that the corruption, to 
which I conceive there is in this place an 
allusion, is a circumstance which speaks 
in behalf of the genuineness of the pas- 

sage. : | 
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4. Every reader who has perused with atten- 
tion the writings of the apostles and of the 


fathers, must have made the three following 


observations: 1. In speaking of the death of 
Christ, they generally use an epithet to cha- 


racterise his innocence; but in the disputed 


passage we find no epithet used for this pur- 
pose. The author does not describe him as 
2 jus? or a holy man, but simply as a sufferer. 
The reader is told that he was condemned, 
that he underwent an ignominious death ; 


without any additional information, that his 


punishment was unmerited, or that his accu- 
sers acted with cruelty and injustice. But it 
is evident, from the tenor of the passage, 
that the writer elt the iniquity of his suffer- 
ings, and wished his reader to entertain the 
same feelings. And why then should he not 
have expressed the sentiment which he thus 
entertained ? No reason for so strange a con- 
duct could, I imagine, have existed, except- 
ing some political consideration which ren- 


dered it prudent in him not to profess what 


in his heart he believed to be true. 2. The 


Christian writers uniformly represent the cru- 


cifixion of our Lord as an act not of Pilate, 
but of the Jewish rulers, or of the people. 
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But here Christ is, on the contrary, said to 
have been crucified by Pilate. We are not 
informed, that the governor, when he sat in 
judgment upon him, thrice pronounced him 
undeserving of death; and that he delivered 
him up for execution, merely to secure the 
favour of the Jews, and to gratify the envy 
of his accusers. Passing over these impor- 
tant circumstances, which a professed believer 
in Christianity would not have done, Jose- - 
phus simply asserts, that Pilate executed upon 
him the sentence of the law, and leaves the 
reader to draw the unjust inference, that he 
was prompted to it by the sense of public 
justice. This 1s just the representation which 
is given of the death of Christ by his bit- 
terest enemies, Celsus affirms, that Pilate 
(as being the person to whom alone the 
sword of justice was entrusted) tried, con- 
demned, and executed him.—3. The sacred 
authors, in describing the death of our Sa- 
viour, on all occasions, use terms, which 
imply injustice, treachery, or violence. The 
most common word by which they denote 
his mock trial, is er+6ovay, which signifies an 
illegal seizure, or an insidious assault : and the 
RE c 1 
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usual verbs employed by them, in express- 
ing his sufferings, are @ovevw, * aigew, odd, 
erorTenw, emokuvu, all which convey the 
idea of murder, or of an unjust and violent 
death. But Josephus, so far from employing 
these or terms of similar import, uses words 
of a quite opposite signification. Instead of 
| emibouxy he has chosen erdeigigs; which, says 
Potter, in his Antiquities of Greece, ©* was 
against such as committed any action or af- 
fected any place of which they were incapable 
by law :” as also against 7hose that confessed 
the crime laid to their charge, without standing 
the trial +.” This meaning of the term is 
also confirmed by a scholium which Valesius 
has produced from a certain manuscript, 
which 1s to this effect : Or. erde ETTE x- 
TY Oper Ovopure KATH MAEIOVWY, fLGNT FR Of KATH 
ry OPEINOVT WY Tt ge k Toner Ia N- 


AovTwy T. 


*The verb that our author uses is S, which in the 
New Testament and other writings conveys the idea of merited 
reproof or punishment. Daubuz, in his learned Treatise on 
the subject, has collected various instances of its application 
by Josephus, in all which it seems to signify legal conviction. 

See B. ii. c. xxi. 

+ VoLi.'p. 125. 
+ See Daubuz, lib. ii. cap. viii. 
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Now from this account of the word, we 
may draw the following inferences : that Je- 
Sus- claimed some office in the state; by | 
which, no doubt, the author meant, that he 
professed to be the king of the Jews; that 
he had no right to this office, but was dis- 
qualified for it by the laws of his country ; 
—that finally he acguiesced in the accusation 
brought against him ; that is, he did not 
deny when interrogated by the chief priests, 
but, on the contrary, intimated that he was 
the Messiah whom they supposed to be a 
temporal prince. These inferences, which, 
if the explanation given above of edits be 
just, must be deemed unexceptionable, im- 
ply that the author of the disputed passage 
Was not a believer in him as the Christ, but, 
on the contrary, regarded him as justiy put to 


death for claiming that character. But the 


author himself in the preceding clause ex- 
pressly asserts that he was the Christ, and 
gives such a description of him as indicates 
his divine mission ; and therefore must have 
thought his death an unjust act. How then 
are we to reconcile the writer with himself? 
This is the way to reconcile his language. 
EL | 


, 
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The emperor Titus, and other great men in 
Rome and Judza, cherished the common 
mistake, that, the Messiah, whom the Jews 


expected, was to be an earthly king ; and 


consequently imagined, that the claim of Je- 
sus was incompatible with the authority of 
Cæsar. This mistake was so general, and so 
difficult to be rooted out, that it prevailed 
even in the time of Justin Martyr; who, in 
his Apology, addressed to Antoninus, and 
the Roman senate, Says thus: Ka: Ugeig, cæxou- 
oevres facie xo 99 s u, agu 
cb cor E muas vaunypere*, That is, and 
you. finding, that we are expecting a kingdom, 
imagine, without distinguisbing the cases, that we 
mean a human kingdom. Now Josephus, though 
convinced of the truth of Christianity, yet hav- 
ing never openly professed himself a convert to 
it, and being in habits of friendship with the 
chief men in Judza and Rome, after he had 
borne his testimony to Jesus, as the messen- 
ger of God, and the Christ, adopted, for the 
purpose of concealing his faith, and repelling 
the suspicion, that he was not a friend to 
Cæsar, such terms, as, taken in their /egal ac- 


* Apol, I, p. 18, 
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ceptation, seemed to signify, that he approved 
of our Lord's crucifixion, and that Jesus had no 
right to the title of the Messiah. This cer- 
tainly was a disingenuous act, and an act incon- 
sistent with that open and manly spirit, which 
the Gospel inculcates, and which its founders 
80 nobly displayed. It is a conduct, how- 
ever, which the difficult circumstances of 
Josephus in some degree extenuated, though 
not completely justified. It is a conduct too, 
which, though not agreeable to the morality 
of the Gospel, agrees too well with history 
and observation. Every age and country pre- 
sent us with innumerable instances of per- 
sons who, virtuous in other respects, have 
nevertheless loved the praise of men more 
than the praise of God; who have concealed 
their religious sentiments, or made the ap- 
pearance, sanctioned with all the solemnities 

of an oath, of believing what they did not 
believe; and that, not to avoid persecution 
and ignominy, which was the case with 
Philo, Josephus, and several others, but 
merely for the sake of emolument. But 1 
hasten to another observation, which affords 
a presumption equally strong, that this pas- 
sage is the genuine offspring of Josephus. 

CY 
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3. He appeared to them tlie third day again 
alive*. Now suppose the declaration here 


made to a person, utterly unacquainted with 
the history of Jesus Christ; in what sense 


would he be likely to understand it? If he 
believed in the existence of spirits, which 
was the case with the Greeks and Romans, 
he would take it to signify, that Jesus's Ghort, 
after he had been dead three days, appeared 
to his disciples ; or that, after he was seem- 
ingly breathless for that length of time, he 
nevertheless recovered. One of these, I am 
persuaded, would be the inference which a 
man, to whom the resurrection of our Sa- 
viour was unknown, would necessarily make. 
For there is not the least intimation here 
given, that he was buried; and that God, 
after this, raised his body from the grave. 


* This langua ge is no where made use of by the writers of 
the New Testament. In no place is it said, that he appeared 
zo them, but that God raised him from the dead, or words equally 
strong and expressive of the resurrection of his body. On 
this I cannot help quoting the words of Daubuz. * Levius 
erit igitur fortasse animadvertisse, si Christianus hoc testimo- 
mum inseruit, vix ac ne vix quidem usus esset hac elocu- 


tione, ut Christum resurrexisse diceret. Cum enim isti de hac 


re loquuntur, Christum dicunt &y&oTyyai, et araoryoachal, 
et similia.“ Lib. ii. c. xxiv. 
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The author, then, of this paragraph, though 
he certainly beheved the resurrection of Jesus, 
has, for some motive or other, declined to 
assert it. And what could this motive have 
been? The doctrine of a future resurrection, 
though founded on the actual resurrection of 
Christ, which was attested by a number of 
eye-witnesses, instead of gaining the assent, 
provoked the ridicule, of the gentile philo- 
sophers. Numbers indeed of those sophists 
believed in a life to come, on the principle, 
that the soul was distinct from, and would 
survive the body; but rejected, with con- 
tempt, the opinion, that the body itself was 
again to be re- organised, and to die no more. 
This assertion will hereafter be illustrated, 
and proved by a variety of instances, drawn 
from the ancient apologists, who in their 
writings have endeavoured to remove the ob- 
jections of their adversaries. 


Now Josephus, either not having firm- 
ness to encounter the scoffs of the heathen 
priests and philosophers respecting this tenet 
(which indeed is the fundamental article in 
the Christian faith), or thinking it prudent 
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to keep it out of sight, and to assert only 
facts, which, though less offensive, implied 
it; or, what is most likely, wishing to con- 


ceal his decided conviction in favour of the 


Gospel, has passed over it in this paragraph 


in profound silence. And it is a fact worthy 
of notice, that, when our historian speaks of 
James, the brother of our Lord, and de- 
scribes the opinions and practices of the 
Jewish Christians, as we shall hereafter prove 
them to have been, he is equally silent on 
this point, though both occasions required its 
specification. This is a remarkable coinci- 
dence, which, as it is the usual concomitant 
of truth, and beyond the reach of the most 
sagacious forgery, points to Josephus as the 


author of this noted paragraph. 


Not only has the author of this passage 


omitted to specify the resurrection of Jesus, 


but also his ascension into heaven; his second 


coming, to raise the dead, to pass, on the 


different characters of men, a final decision, 
and to confer on his faithful followers glory, 
honour, and immortality. These animating 
doctrines are the grand articles in the faith of 
the Christian, and are entirely founded on the 
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resurrection of our divine master from the 
dead. Hence the ancient apologists,  when- 
ever, in their writings, they speak of his 
being raised from the grave, add, that he a- 
Scended into heaven. I believe, indeed, that 
scarcely a single instance can be produced, 
where his ascension is not mentioned in con- 
nection with his resurrection, though it had 
again and again been asserted. But the writer 
of this paragraph, in the only solitary place 
where he notices the resurrection of Jesus, 
passes over, in profound silence, his subse- 
quent elevation, and his second appearance. 
The omission of such events, which indeed 
are the essential principles of Christianity, 
cannot be accounted for, but upon the sup- 
position, that the author either did not be- 
lieve them to be true, or had not the firm- 
ness to declare their truth ; the latter of which 
hypotheses was evidently the case. Nor can 
it be objected to this conclusion, that Mat- 
thew (whose example probably Josephus had 
before his eyes), who wrote the life, and as- 
serted the resurrection of Christ, has left un- 
noticed his ascension. For it is a fact, no 
less singular than true, that this Evangelist, 
without mentioning, has proved with logical 
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exactness, that our Lord ascended into hea- 
ven. The proof which he gives, is implied 
in the following statement. Either Jesus 
is now dead, which the report of his having 
been stolen supposes, or he is alive, and ex- 
ists among us; or he is ascended into heaven, 
which his disciples affirm.” The middle 
supposition, that he was still in existence, all 
the Jews knew, and allowed to be false. 
The doubt therefore lay between the first and 
last suppositions. The Evangelist asserts the 
falsehood of the former, and then, by an 
obvious and necessary consequence, leaves 


his reader to infer the truth of the latter. 


Not a proposition in Euclid, or a syllogism 
in Aristotle, can be found, which exceeds. 
this statement, either in conciseness of ex- 
pression, or solidity of conclusion. Permit 
me to observe, by the way, that we here 
perceive a striking instance of that consis- 


tence and brevity, which ever characterise 


truth. Matthew wrote his Gospel among 
the Jewish people, who affected to believe a 
story, which, if true, subverted the doctrine, 
that Jesus ascended to his heavenly father, and 
would again return. This story he simply 
pronounces to be false, and then, as I have 
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said, leaves his reader to draw the proper 
conclusion. Mark, Luke, and John *, on the 
contrary, composed their respective Gospels 
among people by whom the story of our 
Lord's being stolen from the grave was not 
heard of, or not credited. They therefore 
pass it over in silence, and assert only the 
last of the above three suppositions, namely, 
that Jesus ascended into heaven. 


* The Evangelist John does not indeed directly assert, that 
our Lord ascended; but he has, nevertheless, recorded a de- 
claration of his Master, which obviously implies it Go to 
my brethren, and say unto them I AScEND unto my Father, &c. 
John, xx. 17. This remark upon Matthew and John, shews 
that the following question, put by Berrigford to Jobn Buncle, 

has in it no weight, because it is ill founded. But let me 

ask you, in respect of the ascension, which followed the re- 
surrection of Jesus, is it not very strange that this is not men- 
tioned by any of the Apostles, who are said to have been eye- 
witnesses of the fact; but Luke and Mark only are the re- 
laters of the thing, who were not Apostles, and had all they 
_ writ from the information of the Apostles. This is what 
astonishes me. If it was a truth, surely so important a one 
ought not to be omitted by those who saw it: since Matthew 
and Jobn did write histories of Christ, why should they be 
silent on this grand article, and take no notice of it in their 
records? What do you say to this?” The reply that Buncle 
makes is indeed unsatisfactory; and it is very strange that he 
should have overlooked the above verse of the Evangelist 
Jobn. See Buncle's Life, vol. i. p. 486. 
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7. Lastly, it appears evident from the con- 
clusion of the paragraph, that though the 
author bore his testimony to jesus as the 
Christ, yet he excludes himself from the 
number of his followers. And the tribe * 


* In the use of g, tribe, applied to the sect of Chris- 
tians, Lardner discovers, or fancies he discovers, a proof of 
forgery. © uhu, says he, „is the word used by Josephus 
for tribe; and gu, which we have here, always signifies 
nation. Nor were the Christians a nation or political society 


in the first three centuries.” By ga», however, the author 


does not mean a political society, but only a large body of 
men, uniting under one head, and distinguished by a com- 
mon name. To this body the denomination of gu35y or 
£Jyog might be applied, without including the idea of civil 
establishment, This is evident from the application of both 
terms in classic authors to the various tribes of animals ; and 
it is more evident still from that very word being applied to 
the Christians by Lucian, who, as we shall see hereafter, calls 
them viagy Tr evary avipgwniruy. This is sufficient to shew 
the futility of Lardner's criticism. I cannot, however, help 
adyerting to a similar objection of Blonde. According to this 
author, @vAy is appropriated to men connected together by 
mutual relationship. This assertion is just and true: but at 
the same time it is the very thing that renders the * 
ment of the term in tins ts pie peculiarly proper. 


Our Lord in one of his last parables compares himself to a 
Font holder, in which he represents his followers as the Several 
members of his family. This representation, as was natural, 
was copied by the disciples; and hence they describe their 
connection with Christ in terms which denote the relation 
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that from him call zhemsetves Christians, have 
not fallen off even at this day.” If the writer 
professed himself to be one of this tribe, it 
is plain he would have said, . And the tribe, 
that from him call ourse/ves Christians, have 
not fallen off even to this day.“ 


These observations I have made, not s 
much to prove the genuineness of the dis- 
puted passage (for they are in this respect 
perfectly unnecessary), as to apprize the 
reader, that the author, notwithstanding his 


subsisting between children and their father. This strong 
figure they carried still farther, to express the prevalence of 
his faith, which 1s accordingly done in words, that, literally 
taken, express the increase of a progeny. Hence the conversion 
of an unbeliever was spoken of as an addition to the family 
of Christ. As the members of this family led in consequence 
a naw life, formed new habits, and entertained new views, 
they were said, conformably to the same figure, to be born or 
begotten again, or to become new creatures. Farther, as the 
affinity which all the members bore to their divine house- 
holder was the same, and as they cherished alike the hope of 
a future existence, to be bestowed by their heavenly Father, 
they assumed the common appellation of brethren, and of 
course the family-name of Christian. The household of 
Christ, at length, grew numerous, multiplied into several 
branches, settled in different parts, and formed a large pro- 
portion of the Roman empire. It then naturally received the 
denomination of tribe or nation. 
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ship of jesus, did not rank himself among 


his followers, but secretly endeavoured to 
promote and establish his Gospel in the 
world. = 


My next step is to consider the omission of 
this celebrated passage by Justin Martyr, and 
other fathers, before the days of Eusebius. 


« 'This paragraph,” says Lardner, “is not 
quoted, nor referred to, by any Christian 


writers, before Eusebius, who flourished at 


the beginning of the fourth century, and af- 
terwards. i : 


If it had been originally in the works of 


| Josephus, it would have been highly proper 


to produce it. in their dispute with Jews and 


Gentiles ; but it is never quoted by Justin 


Martyr, or Clement of Alexandria ; nor by 
Tertullian, or Origen ; men of great learn- 
ing, and well acquainted with the works of 
Josephus. It was certainly very proper to 
urge it against the Jews: it might also be 
fitly alleged against Gentiles. A testimony 
$0 favourable to Jesus in the works of Jose- 
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phus, who lived so soon after the time of our 
Saviour, who was so well acquainted with the 
transactions of his country, who had received 
50 many favours from Vespasian and Titus, 
could not be overlooked or neglected by any 
Christian apologist.” _ a 


T hese and other similar arguments had 
been before noticed by Fabricius, and urged 
by Faber, Blondel, Ittigius, and others. 


« To this,” Says Abbe du Voisin, © it 
may be answered, that there is no strength in 
this negative argument against Eusebius, 
drawn from the silence of the ancient fathers.” 
« The fathers did not cite the testimony of 
Josephus, either because they had no copies 
of his writings, or because his testimony was 
foreign to the scope of their own; or be- 
cause it could be of little use, especially in 
the earliest times, when the miracles of 
Christ were admitted by the Jews at large; 
or because that for this very testimony the 
evidence of Josephus was disregarded by the 
Jews themselves. To this last consideration 
Justin apparently alluded, when he thus ad- 
dressed himself to Trypho: „ Ye yourselves 
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know, O Jews! that Jesus is risen again, and 
1 ascended into heaven, according as the pro- 
phets foretold &. 


ö * That the Jews, concerned in the crucifixion of our 
Lord, with others that lived at that time, knew this, may be 

fully proved from the evangelical history. The elders, we are 
| told, © gave large money” to the soldiers for saying that his 
| disciples came by night, and stole him away. Would they 
« | have done this, had they not been fully convinced that his 
disciples did not steal him; or, in other words, that God 
raised him from the dead 2 (See Matt. xxviii. 12.) 


The Scribes and Pharisees, and those that put him to death, 
must have narrowly investigated the matter, in order, if pos- 
sible, to contradict the report of the Apostles. They had 
N every opportunity, and every inducement, for such an inves- 

tigation. The heinous charge, that they had stained their 
hands in the blood of innocence, that they had resisted the 
counsels, and slain the person whom God sent to save them, 
was flung in their faces by his intrepid Apostles. But tlie 
truth of the charge depended on the assertion that God had 
raised him from the dead. If, therefore, that assertion were 
true, the accusation must have been well founded; and if 
Falte, it must have been a gross calumny. Would these mur- 
derers have acquiesced in an imputation so atrocious, without 
minutely investigating the basis on which it rested, and there- 
by, if possible, exposing the malignity of the charge? Would 
they have been content to be thought guilty of so great a 
crime, if, by instituting an enquiry, they could have proved 
their innocence? Besides, the Sadducees had another motive 
for examining the fact of our Lord's resurrection, and ex- 
posing it, if a falsehood For this event contradicted, and by 
an irresistible argument refuted, their favourite doctrine of 
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These reasonings can, I presume, have but 
little weight : for it seems scarcely possible 
that men so learned, and so well acquainted 
with the works of Josephus, as those men 
were, should have omitted a testimony so de- 
cisive in their favour, and so difficult to be 
repelled by their adversaries, unless they had 
some motive very different from those al- 
leged above, and much more cogent. This 
motive I shall here simply state, and prove 
the existence of it, in the sequel. It is con- 
tained in the following proposition: | 


Justin Martyr, and other early fathers, per- 
fectly knew that the doctrines of the supernatural 
birth and deification of Fetus, which they had 
learnt in the Egyptian school, and which they 
pretended to baue come from the Apostles, are 


annihilation in death. As the resurrection of Jesus then 
overthrew this their darling tenet ; inquiry, they well knew, 
if not founded in truth, would have enabled them to detect 
it. With an inducement so powerful, they have must made 
the necessary inquiry. It follows then, that, as all the unbe- 
lieving Jews of our Saviour's time did scrupulously investigate 
the evidence which his followers alleged in proof of his re- 
surrection, they were in their hearts, though they might qf- 
ect the contrary, fully convinced of that event. | 
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referred by Foephus to the Egyptian priesls at 
Rome, in the very passage where he is speaking 
, Jesus Christ. They therefore passed over 
this disputed passage in ence, lest they Should 
bring the origin of those doctrines to light. 


It is necessary to develope a great variety 
of facts, before I can enter upon a discuss10n 
of this proposition. Permit me then to be- 
gin this inquiry by shewing that Josephus 
was a decided believer in the Gospel, and an 


Apologtst ; that the first Christian writers re- 


garded him in this light; and, though they did 
not think proper to cite his famous testimony 
in favour of Jesus, yet were fully acquainted 
with it. To this part of the subject I pro- 
ceed with the more alacrity, as an opportunity 
will be given me to explain many interesting 
passages in Josephus and others, which have 
hitherto escaped the attention of learned 
men. 


In the first place; it is worthy of observa- 
tion, though the remark may not be neces- 
sary to my argument, that Justin Martyr, 
notwithstanding his total silence respecting 
the disputed passage, speaks of Josephus and 
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Philo in terms of the highest praise. On 
observing (in his Cohortatio ad Graces) that 
they wrote the life and actions of Moses, he 
calls them o oopwrarou Twv iropoypaPr, the 
wisest of hisftorians, From this it is plain, 
that Philo and Josephus, in the accounts 
which they give of the Jewish lawgiver, dis- 
play, according to Justin, very great wisdom. 
Would a Christian writer have said this of 
them, unless, in his opinion, they had com- 
prehended the true wirdom of the Mosaic 
laws? But the wisdom of the Mosaic laws was 
brought to light by Jesus Christ, and by him 
alone. Is it then too much to infer from 
Justin, that, in his opinion, Philo and Jose- 
phus did understand and adopt the wisdom 
which Jesus thus brought to light? On this, 
however, and such inferences, I need not lay 
the least stress. I request the assent of the 
reader only to facts, clear and incontrovertible. 
Tertullian and Clement of Alexandria have 
both mentioned Josephus ; but no inference 
of any consequence can be drawn from what 
they say concerning him. Origen then next 
demands our attention. 
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In his first book against Celsus *, Origen 
writes thus: As Celsus personates a Jew, 
and allows that as a Baptist John baptized 
Jesus, I would inform him, that soon after 
the times of John and Jesus, a certain Jew 
writes, that John, on becoming Baptist, bap- 
tised for the remiscion of sing. For, in the 
eighteenth book of the Jewish Antiquities, 
Josephus bears testimony of John, that as a 


Baptist he announced * to * 


that were e baptized. by 


On this Lardner observes, Here ＋ it 
may be objected, that Origen supposes Jose- 


phus to say, that John promised purification 


or forgiveness of sins to those who were bap- 
tized ; whereas Josephus says of John, © that. 
he taught the people to make use of baptism, 
not for the expiation of their sins, but for 
the purity of the body.” It is here taken for 


granted, that Origen did not comprehend the 


exact meaning of Josephus, and that he has 
misrepresented the account which this histo- 
rian gives of the Baptist. Of this supposed 

mistake of Origen, Daubuz thus speaks— 


* Page 35. 
+ Vol. vii. p. 115, 
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« Quandoquidem “ hic (Faber) et alii tanto- 
pere Origenis auctoritate commoveri, si qui- 
dem ipsis liceat, ut volunt, interpretari ejus 
verba, videantur; quid nimihi, quod his, li- 
ceat, quando se Eusebii et Hieronymi aucto- 
ritate premi sentiunt; ut nempe Origenis ip- 
sius auctoritatem hac in re nihili faciam, quod 
hic non satis accurate Flavii verbi legisse re- 
periatur, i quidem verba Fosephi de Fohanne 
Baptistd ef Facobo fratre Domint eo tradit ut 
nequeunt cum verbis Flavn, prout nunc legun- 
tur, convenire : et eodem quidem loco ubi de 
Christo Josephum male sentientem asserit. 
Ideoque cum verba Josephi tam male acce- 
pisse constet, cur non etiam Testimonium de 
Christo male intellexisse censebitur? Ait 
enim, ut ipse ex Josephi sententia loqui pro- 
fitetur, ohannem in peccatorum remissionem 
tinxitse; deinde proper Jacobi necem urbis 
excidium contigisse. 


This author, with some modern critics, 
supposes that Josephus does not represent 
John as n the yore for the remis- 


* Lib i, 32, hy Haver. 
5 3 
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sion of sins; and charges Origen with mis- 
apprehending Josephus in saying that he does 
this. Now I will shew those critics, that it 
is they, and not Origen, who have miscon- 
ceived the meaning of Josephus. The pas- 
sage which he has written concerning John 
is to this effect. 5 17 


7 0 some of the Jews it appeared, that 
the army of Herod was destroyed by God, in 
just vengeance for the murder of John, 
named Baptist. For Herod slew him, though 
he was a just man, and encouraged the Jews 
to come to his baptism, in the practice of vir- 
tue, in the exercise of justice to one another, 


and piety towards God; assuring them that 


thus baptism is acceptable in his sight, and 
not by using it, as the means of averting sins, 
but of cleansing the body, as the mind is pu- 
rified by righteousness. Herod, seeing his 
communication with others, and all his hearers 
much elated with his discourses, feared lest 
his power of persuasion should induce the 
people to rebel ; for they seemed eager to act 

in conformity to his advice. He therefore 
thought it better to anticipate a revolution by 
killing him, than repent after a change should 
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involve him in difficulties. Thus, by the 
jealousy of Herod, he was sent in chains to 
Machærus, the above mentioned castle, and 
there slain : and it was the opinion of the 
Jews, that, to avenge his death, there came 
upon the army of Herod the destroyer from 
God, incensed at his baseness X.“ 


Before I proceed to explain the meaning of 
this important passage, it is necessary to call 
the reader's attention to what Matthew has said 
of the Baptist. Then went out to him Jeru- 
salem and all Judæa: and all the region round 
about Jordan : and were baptized of him in 
Jordan, confessing their sins. But when he 
saw many of the Pharisees and Sadducees 
come to his baptism, he said unto them, O 
generation of vipers, who hath warned you 
to flee from the wrath to come +? Bring 


* Antiq. Jud. lib. xviii. cap. v. 2. 


+ The terms yeryynuars exi0vwy and bye, in the 7th 
yerse, are contrasted with each other ; and the contrast de- 
notes, 1. That the calamities which awaited the Jews came 
upon them with great rapidity, like an enemy advancing in the 
rear. 2. That before the change, which was then taking 
place in their sentiments and conduct, they were unable to 
escape from it; being, as it were, oppressed with a load of 
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sion of sins; and charges Origen with mis- 
apprehending Josephus in saying that he does 
this. Now I will shew those critics, that it 
is they, and not Origen, who have miscon- 
ceived the meaning of Josephus. The pas- 
sage which he has written concerning John 
is to this effect. 5 | 


To some of the Jews it appeared, that 

the army of Herod was destroyed by God, in 
just vengeance for the murder of John, 
named Baptist. For Herod slew him, though 
he was a just man, and encouraged the Jews 
to come to his baptism, in the practice of vir- 
tue, in the exercise of justice to one another, 
and piety towards God ; assuring them that 
thus baptism is acceptable in his sight, and 
not by using it, as the means of averting sins, 
but of cleansing the body, as the mind is pu- 
rified by righteousness. Herod, seeing his 
communication with others, and all his hearers 
much elated with his discourses, feared lest 
his power of persuasion should induce the 
people to rebel; for they seemed eager to act 
in conformity to his advice. He therefore 
thought it better to anticipate a revolution by 
killing him, than repent after a change should 
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involve him in difficulties. Thus, by the 
jealousy of Herod, he was sent in chains to 
Machærus, the above mentioned castle, and 
there slain: and it was the opinion of the 
Jews, that, to avenge his death, there came 
upon the army of Herod the destroyer from 
God, incensed at his baseness “ . 


Before I proceed to explain the meaning of 
this important passage, it is necessary to call 
the reader's attention to what Matthew has said 
of the Baptist. Then went out to him Jeru- 
salem and all Judæa: and all the region round 
about Jordan: and were baptized of him in 
Jordan, confessing their sins. But when he 
saw many of the Pharisees and Sadducees 
come to his baptism, he said unto them, O! 
generation of vipers, who hath warned you 
to flee from the wrath to come ? Bring 


Es Antiq. Jud. lib. xviii. cap. v. 2. 


+ The terms Ye e and evyeiv, in the 7th 
verse, are contrasted with each other; and the contrast de- 
notes, 1. That the calamities which awaited the Jews came 
upon them with great rapidity, like an enemy advancing in the 
rear. 2. That before the change, which was then taking 
place in their sentiments and conduct, they were unable to 
escape from it; being, as it were, oppressed with a load of 
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forth therefore fruits, meet for repentance. 
And think not to say within yourselves, we 


have Abraham to our father: for I say unto 
| you, that God is able, of these stones, to 
raise up children unto Abraham. And now 


also the ax is laid unto the root of the trees : 
therefore every tree, which bringeth not good 
fruit, is hewn down, and cast into the fire. 
I, indeed, baptize you with water unto re- 
pentance : but he that cometh after me is 
mightier than I *, whose shoes I am not 


vices and prejudices, 50 as to move no faster than a reptile, 
3. That repentance and reformation enlarged their power of 
motion, and invested them, as it were, with wings zo fy. 


The opposition here observable between the above terms is 
also to be observed in the following lines of Horace: 


Pictoribus atque poẽtis 

Quidlibet audendi semper fuit æqua potestas. 

Scimus; et hanc veniam petimusque damusque vieissim: 
Sed non ut placidis cotant immitia; non ut 

Serpentes avibus geminentur, tigribus agni. 
De Ar. Pott. 9—13. 


The same allusion is expressed in the following line of 


Homer: 


x "WM | | ov 64 SE 


Aue, coe ar EEIN xvyas Vꝓ d OINNOTE. 
Lib. b. 393. 


* The words in the original are very forcible and impres- 
sive. Taken in their literal sense, they represent our Lord as 
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5 worthy to bear: he will baptize you with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire.“ | 


In this paragraph it is asserted or implied, 


1. That John declared to the Jews who 
came to his baptism, that the Messiah, whom 
they were expecting, was at hand. 


2. That a great evil awaited them in case 
they did not repent, and believe in him; 
which evil, though at some distance, came 
upon them, like an armed foe, in the de- 
struction of their country, and in their sepa- 
ration from the stem of Abraham, which was 

Just then to take place. 


3. That, in order to avoid this calamity, it 
was necessary not only to repent and come to 
his baptism, but also to bring forth fruits meet 

or repentance : that is, to effect a thorough 


a great giant, with a body and a soul far surpassing other 
men. So vast was his size,#that the Baptist had not s#rength 
enough to carry his shoes. Amplitude of stature is the usual 
figure to express elevation of mind, or majesty of character, 
See, if you have leisure, Sophocles, E. T. 1200, and Hom. 
7. 16—170. 1 
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change in their rempers and conduct, as well as 
in their Senti ments. 


4. That John speaks of his institution, not 
only as inferior to that of Jesus, but also as 
* of it. 


5, Finally; from the representation of 
Matthew, it is obvious that the Baptist was a 
prophet, or, in other words, that he was in- 
Spired of God not only to inform the Jews of 
their coming Messiah, but also to forewarn 
them of the dreadful consequences of reject- 
ing him. 


Now I propose to prove, that Josephus 
had before his eyes the paragraph of the 
Evangelist, which contains these declarations, 
and has adopted a method highly judicious 
and successful to enforce them, without, at 
the same time, appearing to do it. 


Firſt, then, Josephus inculcates, that John 
the Baptist announced to the Jews their ex- 
pected Messiah. 


« Herod, seeing his communication with 
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others, and all his hearers much elated with 
what he said to them, feared lest his power of 
persuasion should induce the people to rebel.“ 


It is evident, then, from this, that John 
delivered to the people some doctrine, which, 
at least in the opinion of Herod, tended to 
seduce them from their allegiance. Before 
the king could fear that the persuasion of the 
Baptist might occasion rebellion, he must 
have apprehended that he instigated them to 
rebel. This inference is too plain to be de- 
nied. But what could have induced Herod 
to entertain such an apprehension? What 
but this? John came in the wilderness of 
Judæa, proclaiming that the kingdom of hea- 
ven was at hand. Now in what light must 
Herod necessarily have regarded such a pro- 
clamation? He certainly could not have un- 
derstood it otherwise than as a declaration to 
the Jews, that the great King, who should 
rescue them from the Roman yoke, and de- 
throne the Herodian family, was actually ar- 
rived. This mistaken notion, which he che- 
Tished in common with all other Jews at the 
time, must, of necessity, have filled him with 
anger and consternation, Regarding the Bap- 
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tist as the proclaimer of treason; and more- 
over seeing the people eager to comply with 
his advice, like what is written of Herod the 
Great at the birth of Christ, he was trou- 
bled.”* Jealousy and resentment were awaken- 
ed in his breast, and prompted him to cruelty, 
as the best security against the impending 
storm. He therefore seizes, imprisons, and 
murders the man, whose popularity he dread- 


ed, and whose integrity he revered : “ thus 


thinking it better to anticipate a revolution 
by killing him, than repent after a change 
should involve him in difficulties,” 


Herod, like many of the Jews, might ima- 
gine that John, instead of pointing to the 
Messiah as coming after him, proclaimed him 
in his own person. But still the fact that he 
did proclaim him, is not hence invalidated, 
but implied in this very error. 


The Baptist indeed seems to have foreseen 
the error, and to have used every means in 
his power to correct it. It was doubtless 
with this view, that he assumed an office in 
every respect different from the functions, 


and subordinate to the dignity, of a king. All 
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interference in temporal and ecclesiastical af- 
fairs he declined, and sought neither honour, 
riches, nor power ; and that he might not 
offend the pride nor excite the jealousy of 
Herod, and other rulers, he retired into the 
desert, and there preached the coming of the 
Christ in terms the most guarded, and the 
least likely to give offence, or create alarm. 
That he might finally rectify the misappre- 
hension of those who came to be baptized by 
him, with the expectation of seeing him 
feasting on luxurious dainties, and arrayed in 
the splendor of royalty, he dressed in the 
coarsest raiment, and subsisted on the most 
austere diet. But, notwithstanding all these 
precautions, the doctrine which he preached 
awakened the fear and suspicion of Herod. 
For such an effect an adequate cause must be 
assigned; and none, it is maintained, but the 
good news announced by him that the Eing- 
dem of heaven was at hand, can be assigned 
as the probable and adequate cause. 


Thus we see that Josephus, while he seems 
to have passed over in profound silence the 
divine mission of John to apprize the Jews of 
their coming Messiah, has very judiciously 
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stated a fact, which implies and inculcates it. 
Nor is this all that he has done. He went a 
short step farther, and hints, as appears to 
me, at the intercourse which took place be- 
tween John and our Lord with his disciples, 
on being baptized by him. Herod,” says 
he, „seeing his communication with others, 
and all made delighted with his discourses, 
feared lest he should induce the people to re- 
bel.“ That this communication alludes to the 
testimony which the Baptist gave of our Lord 
before the people in the wilderness, is ren- 
dered extremely probable, from the circum- 
Stance that it was evidently the chief cause 
of Herod's fear and jealousy : it is at least 
certain, that it refers to some persons whom 
Herod apprehended to be concerned with 
him in exciting rebellion. And who were 
these so likely to have been, as the man whom 
he pointed out as the Messiah, together with 
his adherents? 


The murder of John, for proclaiming the 
Messiah to the Jews, implies in it two things, 


which corroborate the above inference. 


First; Jesus himself must have been in dan- 
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ger of being put to death in the same manner; 
on the supposition that Herod knew him to 
be the person who, as Josephus hints, had 
communication with the Baptist. And we 
find, in fact, that Herod meditated the de- 
sign of killing him, as he did his forerunner. 
For we read, that, after his confinement, our 
Lord was obliged to seek security in making 
his escape. When John was put in prison, 
Jesus retired into Galilee &. Secondly ; if, 
in truth, Herod had put John to death for 
pointing out to the Jews the great king, 
whom they were expecting, the fame of our 
Lord, on first reaching his ears, must neces- 
sarily, on the principle of association, have 
recalled the preacher to his remembrance. 
And this too we perceive to have been the 
case. For on hearing of the miracles of Je- 
sus, which indicated that he was the Messiah, 
Herod said, This is John risen from the 
dead; that is, „the spirit which actuated 
John has entered into and influences this 
man. 


2. The Baptist, according to the Evange- 


* Matt, chap, iv. 12, 
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list Matthew, informed the people, that, in 


order to avoid the divine anger, it was neces- - 
” sary not only to repent, that is, to change 
a their opinion of his character and office, but 
| also to bring forth fruits suitable to repent- 5 
ance; that is, as has been explained, to ef- 2 
| fect a correspondent change in their tempers * 
| and conduct. With this representation, the F 
| account which Josephus 'gives of him per- 
y fectly accords. © Herod slew him, though m 
he was a just man, and encouraged the people 4 
to come to his baptism, in the exercise of 1 
| virtue, in the practice of justice to one an- 
. other, and of piety towards God.“ 4 
3. In order to corroborate the testimony of * 
Matthew, Josephus intimates, that John had 85 
fore warned the Jews of some great evil which 8 
awaited them, in case they did not repent, * 
and receive our Lord. 18 
| 2 
E ES re; 
He encouraged the Jews to come to his 1 
baptism, in the practice of virtue, in the ex- 2 
ercise of justice to men, and of piety towards 
God; assuring them that thus baptism is ac- 
ceptable in his sight, and not by using it as Y- 


the means of averting sins, em. ru appapraduy 
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rafauricei, der, for the deprecation) of 
certain sins.“ 


Now, in the language of a Jew, to avert 
or deprecate sin is the same thing as to avert 
or deprecate some natural evil, or temporal 
affliction, which is the supposed consequence 
of sin. The Baptist then, according to Jo- 
sephus, apprized the Jewish people of some 
calamity that hung over them, on account of 
their guilt. | 


The circumstance, however, declares he, 
of their being merely baptized by John, was 
not sufficient to secure the divine favour. In 
order to obtain the acceptance of the Deity, 
it was necessary for them to unite with bap- 
tism, justice to man, and piety towards God; 
then they would be accepted of him; that 
is, on shewing the sincerity of their faith by 
reformation, they would escape the danger 
which threatened them, because of their 
transgressions. | 


It was asserted, that in the account of 
our - GG it is implied, that the HO 
VOL. 1, * 
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of John was not only inferior to the baptism 
of Jesus, but also symbolical of it. That is, 


in the external purification which the Baptist 


administered to the body, was typified and pour- 
rrayed that inward and refined yurity, which 
Jesus by his divine doctrine would commu- 
nicate to the min. And it appears very re- 
markable, that Josephus, who had every op- 
portunity to know the real nature of John's 
baptism (as having lived three years in the 
wilderness with his successor, who, as we 


shall hereafter see, was a Christian teacher), 


understood it in this light, and assigns to it a 
Symbolical sense. John, says he, « warned 
the people, that baptism is acceptable in the 
Sight of God; by using it to cleause the body, 
as the mind is purified by righteousness. 


5. Lastly ; Josephus intimates that John 


was a prophet, or had from God the know- 
ledge of future events. For it follows, from 


his representation, that he foresaw and fore= 
told to the Jews the future evils which came 


upon them, on account of their Sins. But 
what could these evils have been, unless they 
were the destruction of their country, and 
their dispersion among the Gentiles ? And as 
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the Baptist, according to the Jewish histo- 
rian, as well as the sacred penman, refers to 
these events, it is to be inferred from the 
former, no less than the latter, that he was a 
prophet. But there is another proof, far 
more decisive, to be drawn from Josephus, 
that John was divinely inspired: in his own 
words it is implied, that he announced the 
Messiah to the Jews. But this supposes, 
that he had received from heaven an extraor- 
dinary communication. His own declaration, 
recorded by the Evangelist John, puts this 
matter beyond doubt. I know him not; 
but he who sent me to baptize with water, 
the same said unto me: upon whom thou 
ſhalt see the Spirit descending, and remain- 
ing upon him, the same is He, which shall 
baptize with the Holy Ghost.“ Indeed, the 
principal reason why. John is represented in 
the New Testament to have been a prophet, 
was his having foretold that the Christ was 
coming after him. It follows then, as an 
indisputable fact, that Josephus inculcates, 
though his political circumstances and sy- 
Stematic. prudence did not permit him to de- 
clare it in words, that John the Baptist was a 
E 2 | 
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prophet, or sent of God to proclaim the 
Messiah. 


sion, which proves that Josephus was a be- 
liever, may be alleged the opinion of some 


among the ancients; who understood him in 


this passage as bearing testimony to the divine 
inspiration and mission of the Baptist. To 


account for this opinion, modern critics, 


through inattention to the full force of the 
paragraph, have concluded that a part of it 
is lost. The conclusion, however, is as un- 
necessary, as it is unsupported by either pro- 
bability or evidence. 


Permit me to specify one incident more, 
in which the author has contrived to confirm 
the evangelical history. In one clause of it 


is this assertion: For they seemed eager to 


act in conformity with his advice.“ Compare 

with this what is written by Luke (chap. iii. 

10, , 12, 13.) and you will find between 
them a surprising agreement. 


The various, singular, and minute agree- 
ments, which have now been pointed out, 


In confirmation of this important conclu- 


18 i. ſha. PR” 2 a * 
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between the Evangelist and the Jewish his- 
torian, justify, I presume, the conclusion, 
that the latter had before his eyes the Gospel 
of the former; and endeavoured, though with 
great caution and reserve, to confirm by 
facts the evangelical relation concerning the 


Baptist. 


There is, however, one supposed disagree- 
ment between these two authors *, which, 


* «© The difference (ſays Michaelis, vol. i. p. 64) between 
these accounts is striking : for, according to Josephus, Herod 
alone is to blame, who puts John to death, on a suspicion 
that is totally ungrounded ; but he is much more excusable, 
according to the Evangelists, who relate that he was artfully 
surprised into a consent against his inclination ; they give, 
therefore, a proof of their moderation and impartiality, in 
relating the death of a friend, qualities which must excite a 
favourable opinion in our judgment of an historian. If we 
compare the Evangelists with Josephus, in point of age, we 
Shall find the presumption still greater in their favour. Jo- 
sephus was born some years after John was beheaded, and 
was neither known to his disciples, from whom he could have 
derived intelligence, nor interested, like the Evangclists, to 
inquire minutely into the circumstances of the event. He 
had heard in general terms that John was beheaded by the 
command of Herod, a few years before the time of his birth ; 
and, like many profound historians, who think to discover a 

serious political reason for events, that were occasioned by a 
trifling accident, ascribed, perhaps, a cause, which had no 
E 3 
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as it is very striking, and has oceasioned 

great perplexity to the learned, I shall here 
notice and reconcile. The disagreement al- 
juded to is briefly this — Josephus relates, 
that Herod put John to death, lest he should 
excite rebellion: Matthew, on the other 
hand, says, that he was beheaded in conse- 
quence of a reproof which he gave the king 
for marrying the wife of his brother. 


Now I hesitate not to say, that Josephus 
is perfectly right in the statement which he 
has given us. But still it does not by any 
means follow, that the account which the 
Evangelist has recorded is false. Nay, Jose- 


other ground than his own imagination. This at least is cer- 
tain, that if we found the same contradiction in the relation 
of a fact, between either Greek or Roman, or modern histo- 
rians, we should not hesitate to prefer the author who was 
contemporary to the event related, and who, to a knowledge 
of the person described, joins minuteness and impartiality, to 
him who lived in a later period, and wrote a general history, 
of which the subject in question was only an inconsiderable 
part.“ . | 


Had our learned author understood, as he might have done, 
this celebrated paragraph of the Jewish historian, he might 
have saved himself all this trouble of accounting for a dis- 


agreement that never existed, excepting in his own and others“ 
inn gination. = 
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phus himself, though he knew that he ahh. 
rently contradicted the sacred historian, has 


taken care to ustrfy him, by stating a fact, 


which implied the truth of his narrative 
6 And it was the opinion of the Jews, that, 
to avenge his death, came the desttoyer from 
God, incensed at his baseness.” The army, 
of which Josephus here speaks, had marched 
against Aretas, father of the divorced wife, 
who made war on Herod for the insult of- 


fered his family, in the person of his daughter. 


In the beginning of the first battle, Herod 
and his army were cotnpletely routed ; and 
the victory terminated in favour of the injured 
father. 


Now suppose it to have been a fact, and a 
fact, too, notorious to the Jewish people, that 
the Baptist had the firmness and virtue to ad- 
vise Herod not to repudiate his wife; and 
thus had endeavoured to prevent the war be- 
tween him and Aretas suppose, I say, this 
to have been the case, what would have been 
the language natural for the Jews to use on 


Herod's defeat? Was it not most natural for 


them on that occasion to say, © The destruc- 
E 4 
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tion of his army is a judgment upon him 
from God for violating his law, and killing 
his prophet, who had the magnanimity to ad- 
monish him of his crime?“ 


The opinion of the Jews, therefore, re- 
specting the defeat of Herod, mentioned by 
Josephus, zmplies the reproof given him by 
the Baptist: it points to this reproof as its 
cause, and proceeded from it, alone, as its 
consequence. 


That Herod ordered his head to be brought 
to him in the manner stated by the Evange- 
lists, will hereafter be made manifest from 
the context. 


It appears, then, from Josephus himself, 
that Herod had two reasons for putting John 
to death 1. Lest he should seduce the peo- 
ple to rebellion.— 2. Because he had rebuked 
his intemperance. And as these reasons are 
not contradictory, each of them might have 
had their share in the catastrophe. But the 
fact, if properly attended to, will perhaps 
appear to be this The former was the real 


motive which Herod had for beheading him, 
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ae latter only the ostensible one : for if, as 
Josephus expressly says, the king killed him 


from fear and jealousy, he must have done all 
in his power to keep out of sight such base 


incentives, and to ascribe his death to some 
cause less flagrant in itself, and more likely 


to appease the people, to whom the Baptist 


had been endeared, not only by his exem- 


plary virtue and wisdom, but also by the joy- 


ful message which he brought them, that the 
Messiah was at hand. 


' Herod: therefore, was well aware, that if 
he killed him on account of this message, 
and confessed that he did it from this motive, 
the resentment of the Jews would have kin- 
dled against him, and impelled them at all 
events to avenge his death. 


While Herod was filled with fear and jea- . 
lousy against the Baptist, he was reproved by 
him, as related by the Evangelists, for di- 


vorcing his own wife, and marrying that of 
his brother, whom he had seduced. 'The 


reproof, however just, offended the pride, 


and roused the resentment, of the king ; who 
being raised, in his own opinion, above the 
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restraints of justice and chastity, punished, 


as an insult to his person, a rebuke due to his 


crime. Under this pretence he seized and 
sent him, in chains, to Macherus, a castle 
on the frontiers, the distance and strength of 


which might frustrate the zeal of his friends. 


But his confinement, though it might gratify 
the resentment, could not have dissipated the 
fear, of Herod. His death was the only me- 
thod of removing all grounds of alarm. But 
the cause, which excused his imprisonment, 
would not, in the views of the people, jus- 
tify his murder. What then was to be done ? 
In the true spirit of the vermin, whose name, 
by the superior discernment of Jesus, was ap- 
plied to his character *, he planned the man- 
uvre, which simplicity has thus related: 


« When Herod's birth-day was kept, the 
daughter of Herodias danced before them, and 
pleased Herod; whereupon he promised, with 
an oath, to give whatever she should ask; and 
che, being before instructed of her niches, 
said, Give me here John Baptist's head in a 
charger; and the king was sorry. Never- 
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theless, for the oath's sake, and them which 
sat with him at meat, he commanded it to be 
given her.“ | 


Nov the declaration of Josephus, that He- 
rod put John to death from motives of fear 
and jealousy, supposes that his qorrot was 
not real, but affected; or, in other words, that 
he was not, as 1s generally thought, betrayed | 
into this absurd promise, by mistaken pater- 
nal fondness, but that the whole story was a 
preconcerted measure between him and his fa- 
mily. And if the circumstances of it be 
narrowly examined, it will appear more than 
probable that they proceeded from design. 
They are too singular and complicated to be 
the result of chance; and conspire too much 
with the views of cruelty and tyranny not to 
have been intended. But what is chiefly to 
be attended to is, that the mother was. ac- 
quainted with the promise before it was made 
to the daughter. Herod, therefore, must have 

previously informed her that he should make 
such a promise. Besides, we are told Herod 
wihed to kill him, but feared the multitude, 
because they counted him as a prophet ; that 
is, because they esteemed him to be one that 
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was divinely commissioned to point out the 


Christ. If then the people protected John 
from the anger of Herod for announcing the 
Messiah, we might naturally conclude that 
this was the chief circumstance which pro- 
voked his anger. This conclusion, I grant, 
the context does not favour, as it ascribes the 


wrath of the king to the reproof which he 


had received. But if, as we are informed, 


Herod 0h to put him to death, how could 
he have been 5orry for being obliged to do it ? 
This consideration of itself shews, that his 
sorrow was affected, and not real; and that 


the above reason for beheading this virtuous 


man was merely ostensible, and a scheme 
artfully preconcerted between him and the 


queen. 


Now if it be true, that jealousy, and the 
apprehension of being deprived of his king- 


dom, were the motives' with Herod to de- 


stroy the Baptist; and that the above tale re- 
Specting the oath was a mere pretext to 
cloak his base designs, it was natural for a 
writer of Josephus's political discernment to 
see through and pass over it, in his narrative, 
as an idle pretence, and ascribe the death of 
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the Baptist to its real cause. But why, it 
might be asked, have not the Evangelists 
done the same? Why did they not, as Jose- 
phus so judiciously has done, pass over the 
story in silence, or express their suspicion of 
its being a mere contrivance between Herod 
and his family? The answer to this is very 
obvious. Either their honest bluntness did 
not discern the artifice of the king, or, what 
is more probable, their candour did not per- 
mit them to represent as a fiction what they 
only suspected to be so, and for which they 
had no other evidence but suspicion *. 


* The view which has now been given of this story will 
help us to estimate the true merit of the following passage of 
the learned and independent, though mistaken, Mr. Evanson. 
In the fourteenth chapter” (says he) “ we have a very sin- 
gular story told us of the cause of the death of John the Bap- 
tist. But it is the peculiar fate of this historian (viz. Mat- 
thew) to have almost all the uncommon facts he has related 
unconfirmed by any other writer. St. Luke, though he men- 
tions John's being beheaded by Herod, speaks of it in the 
person of Herod as his own voluntary act, and gives not the 
least hint that he was artfully drawn in to murder him against 
his own inclination : and Josephus, who is, equally silent 
about the dancing daughter of Herodias, expressly assures 
us, that Herod, after he had imprisoned him, put him to 
death, because he was jealous of the great influence his cha- 
racter and preaching had upon the people, and because he 
thought it easier and more prudent by his death to prevent 
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Let us now return to Origen. In the 
eighteenth book, says he, of the Jewish 
Antiquities, Josephus bears testimony of John, 
that, as a Baptist, he announced purification 
to them that were baptized.” 


Josephus, the reader will remember, repre- 
sents John as exhorting the Jews to come to 
his baptism, in the practice of virtue, and ap- 
prizing them that ? nn only would their bap- 
tism be acceptable unto God, and their sins 
forgiven; or, as it has been explained, then 
only would they escape the wrath coming 
upon them. Now Celsus, it seems, admitted 
that John did indeed baptize Jesus and others, 
but that he did this simply as the teacher of a 
Sect, or the head of a party, and not as a pro- 
Pbet divinely commissioned to point out the Mes- 
siah, and summon the Jews to his baptism, 
as the mean of averting the calamity await- 
ing them. 


To prove what Celsus denied, Origen very 


| properly avails as of the testunony of 


any insurrection upon this account, than to inflict the same 
punishment upon him, after a tumult might be begun.“ 
— p. 103. | 


w C 
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Josephus; who, though not a Christian in 
profession, inculcates that the Baptist did re- 
ceive authority from God to foretell the 
Christ, and to invite the people to his bap- 
tism, as the mean, when united with refor- 
mation, of obtaining the divine forgiveness, 
and escaping the wrath to come ; or, in the 
words of Origen, that he came and baptized 
for the remissi0n of sins, and announced puri- 


fication ta them that were baptized. For the 


expressions, to be accepted of God, to have 
uin forgiven, or averted, and to be purified 


from gin, bear in all languages, I believe, 


the same signification, and, in the Jewish, 
mean a deliverance from affliction, or a tem- 
poral evil. | | 


The evil threatening the Jews, to which 


Josephus represents John as alluding, Origen 
properly understands to signify the destruc- 


tion of Jerusalem, and the temple. This is 
evident from the clause, which he immedi- 
ately subjoins to the paragraph already quoted 
“ And Josephus, though he did not be- 
lieve in Jesus as the Christ, ought, when in- 
vestigating the cause of the fall of Jerusa- 
lem, and the destruction of the temple, to 
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have said that these things happened to the 
people, because of the snare which they laid 
against him, since they slew the predicted 
Christ. But he, as if unwilling, not erring 
far from the truth, says, that these happened 
to the Jews, in vengeance of James, who 
was the brother of him called Christ; since 
they slew him, who was a very just man.” 


On these words, Faber observes x Sane 
isthæc Origenis verba non sunt perplexabilia, 
ut ait comicus ; quin, contra, nil planius. 
Clare enim, et ut audiant omnes, ait, Jose- 
phum hanc sententiam improbasse, Jesum 
nostrum esse Christum. Unde ex hoc quo- 
que Origenis loco constat, a Josepho Jesum 
laudatum non fuisse; sed contra; itaque 
adeo id verum esse quod antea Sepe signifi- 
cavi, adversum Jesum scripsisse Josephum.“ 
After this Lardner says +—*© This passage 
(namely, that concerning Christ) is not only 
not quoted by Origen, but we can perceive 
that he had it not.” The contrary, however, 
we may perceive to be the truth. For the 
clause, asserting that Josephus did not believe 


* Apud Hayercamp. p. 272. 
+ Lard. yol, vii. p. 121. 
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in jesus as the Christ, only implies that he 
did not make à public profession of Jesus as 
the Christ; and this he was warranted in say- 
ing, from the disputed passage; for Josephus 
there makes use of words, in describing his 
death, which, if taken in their strict legal 
signification, mean that Christ was justly put 
to death for pretending to be the Messiah. 


The conclusion drawn by Faber, from the 
words of Origen, that Josephus wrote a pa- 
ragraph against our Lord, is most unwar- 
ranted, and proved to be false, by the consi- 
deration that Origen understood Josephus, 
when speaking of John, to say, that he was 
a prophet, and commissioned to point out the 
Messiah, and to warn the Jews of the conse- 
quences of rejecting him. This considera- 
tion too proves unquestionably that Origen 
knew, that the jewish historian was in 55 
Heart, though not professedly, a follower of 
Jesus. But why then did Origen say the 
contrary? For the very reason, I answer, 
which induced him and all the other fathers, 
before Eusebius, to pass over the disputed pas- 
age in silence, and which I have stated in 
the above proposition. 5 

VOL. I. 
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That Origen had read the disputed para- 
graph, notwithstanding the assertion of Fa- 


ber and Lardner, will * probable from 
hence. 


First; he supposes that Josephus, though 
he did not believe in Jesus as the Christ, 
bore some testimony in his favour, and re- 
garded him as an extraordinary person. This 
distinction is implied in the words, * as the 
Christ.“ Thus Celsus used the clause, „* as 
a Baptist, to mark the opposition between 
the character which he allowed, and that 
which he did not allow, John to sustain. 
Without intending such a distinction, they 
are impertinent, and without . 


Secondly; Origen insinuates, that Josephus 
said nothing openly in favour of jesus, in his 
History of the Jewrsh JYar ; a book, which, 
as he himself attests, in his own Life, he 
wrote to shew the cause of that war, which 
ended in the destruction of the Jewish state: 
* Though, when investigating the causes of 
the fall of Ferusalem, and the destruction of 
the temple, he ought to have said, that these 
things happened to the people, because of 
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the snare which they laid against him; since 
they slew the predicted Christ.“ 


Now this insinuation, that Josephus said 
nothing favourably of Christ, in his Fewisb 
Mar, supposes, that he did in the Jewish 
Antiquities speak in his favour. But mark 
the force of his words—** He ought to have 
said that these things happened, &c.— Why 
ought Josephus to have said this? On the 
supposition that he was an enemy of Christ; 
or that, according to Faber, he wrote against 
him, he could not be expected to do this. 
On the contrary, if he was a Vriend of our 
Lord, and if he spoke in commendation of 
him elsewhere, it was fit, it was his duty, to 
declare that Jerusalem was destroyed on his 
account. In vindication of Josephus, how- 
ever, be it here asserted, what hereafter I 
hope to demonstrate, that his principal ob- 
ject, throughout the Fewrsh War, was to chew 
the fulfilment of the predictions, and to esta- 
blish the divine mission, of Jesus. 


| In the latter part of the above paragraph, 
Origen attests, that Josephus ascribed the de- 
F 2 | 
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struction of Jerusalem, and of the temple, 
to the murder of James, whom he acknow- 
ledges to have been a most just man. But 
no passage of this kind is supposed to be now 
extant in the Jewish Antiquities. Let us, 
however, sce whether learned men are right 
in this supposition: if not, it will furnish a 
striking proof how little the works of Jose- 
phus are understood by modern critics. In 
book xx. cap. ix. § 1. is to be found a well- 
known passage, which is thus translated by 
Lardner.—“ The emperor *, having been 
informed of the death of Festus, sent Albi- 
nus to be præfect in Judæa. And the king 
(meaning Agrippa the younger) took away 
the high priesthood from Joseph, and be- 
Stowed that dignity upon the son of Ananus, 
who also was named Ananus.— This younger 
Ananus, who, as we said just now, was 
made high priest, was haughty in his beha- 
viour, and very enterprising: and, moreover, 
he was of the sect of the Sadducees, who, 
as we have also said before, are above all 
other Jews severe in their judicial sentences. 
This then being the temper of Ananus, and 


* Vol. vii. P- 129. 
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he thinking that he had a fit opportunity, be- 
cause Festus was dead, and Albinus was yet 
upon the road, calls a council of judges; and 


brings before them James, the brother of him 
| who is called Christ, and some others, and 


accused them as transgressors of the laws, 
and had them stoned to death. But the most 
moderate men of the city, who also were 
reckoned most skilful in the laws, were 
offended at this proceeding. They therefore 
sent privately to the king, entreating him to 
send orders to Ananus no more to attempt 
such things: and some went away to meet 
Albinus, who was coming from Alexandria, 
and put him in mind, that Ananus had no 
right to call a council without his leave. Al- 
binus, approving of what they said, wrote to 


Ananus in much anger, threatening to punish 


him for what he had done : and king Agrippa 
took away from him the high priesthood, at- 
ter he had enjoyed it three months, and put 
in jesus, the son of Damnæus.“ 


Fabricius and other learned men have su- 
spected, in part, the genuineness of this pas- 
sage; than which nothing is more absurd and 
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groundless, as will appear from the following 
observations, which, with invincible evidence, 
establish its authenticity. | | 


In the first place; it states, that the Sad- 
ducees were more severe than other Jews in 
the administration of justice; and that this 
Severity led Ananus, who was one of them, 
to pass upon James and others the sentence 
of condemnation. This is true, and exactly 
accords with the account which is given of 
that sect in the Acts of the Apostles. But 
why was this severity exercised towards 
James? Because, says the author, the Sad- 
| ducees regarded him and his adherents as 
transgressors of the laws, But did not the 
Pharisees as well as the Sadducees regard the 
followers of Jesus as the transgressors of the 
law? Why then should the latter have been 
more severe to them than the former? The 
true reason of this Jose phus has kept out of 
sight; and we must look for it in the Acts, 
where we are led to conclude, that the Sad- 
ducees opposed the Apostles with more vio- 
lence than the Pharisees, because they taught 
what that sect denied—a life to come, and 
the resurrection of the dead; and for the 
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truth of their doctrine appealed to the resur- 
rection of Jesus. Behold then another in- 
stance, in which Josephus, out of compli- 
ance with the prejudice of the Greeks and 
Romans, has endeavoured to throw a veil 
over the distinguishing doctrine of the Go- 
spel. This, I have observed, he has omitted 
in the disputed paragraph; and he omits it, 
we see, in this place, where historical fide- 
lity called upon him to state it, in order to 
account satisfactorily, and justly, for the cru- 
elty of Ananus, and his sect, in this in- 
stance. . 


In the second place; we ought to remark the 
very great caution with which he censures the 
unjust sentence of Ananus, and vindicates 
the innocence of James and his fellow suf- 
ferers. He does not Himself pass this cen- 
sure on their judge, or apply to him any epi- 
thet, which marked his wr disapprobation, 
but puts 1t in the mouth of others. © The 
men in the city, ost distinguished for their 
probity, and accurate knowledge of the laws, 
were grievously offended at this measure.” He 
calls in too the testimonies of Albinus and 

TS 
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Agrippa, to prove the injustice and violence 
of the act; the former of whom writes to 


Ananus with much anger, the latter deprives 
him of his priesthood, on account of it. 


Thirdly ; observe the manner in which he 
Speaks of James as being the brother of him 
who is called Christ. This circumstance 
shews that the author of the paragraph was 
not a believer in the miraculous conception: 
for the ancient fathers, who affected to be- 
lieve it, kept his relations out of sight ; as 
this circumstance, of course, implied that 
Jesus, like his other brethren, was the son of 
Foszph and Mary. Indeed, Origen seems to 
have understood Josephus, as if he hinted at 
the falsehood of this doctrine ; and therefore 
parries off the insinuation in the following 
manner—Tev d' IaxwEov Toure 6 Inos yoo; 
uabyrns IIb gun EwPRIEVOL cog a&deXÞov rob 
Rupicu* 0U roαοονοντνοον 0:% To og HURTS TUYYEVES 
1 TY 061 GUT WV avargogt ocov dia vo mo; N 
Tov Aoyov—That 3s, © This Fames, Paul the 
genuine disciple of Fetus affirms to have geen, 
being, as it were, the brother of our Lord; 


= Contr, Cels. p. 35. 
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but thus denominated, not $9 much on account 
of their natural affinity, or education, as on 
account of their s1mlarity in disposition and 
doctrine.” This surely is false; James was 


not stiled the brother of Jesus, because he 


bore a greater moral resemblance to him than 
the other Apostles. If any of them, in a 
peculiar manner, claimed this dignity, it was 
the favourite disciple. Nor would Origen 
have made such an impertinent, as well as 
false, observation, had he not perceived the 
drift of the writer in calling James the þro- 
ther of Jesus. - 


Fourthly ; we may remark, that the writer 
of this passage was not in the Habit of speak- 
ing of our Lord as the Christ. For he de- 
nominates him Christ, as if that was his pro- 
per name, and not his title, as the Messiah of 
the Jews. The writer, therefore, was no 
professed Christian, and consequently no 
forger. 


Observe, lastly, that the persons whom 
Josephus characterises as most distinguished 
tor probity, and their knowledge of the laws, 
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must, as they disapproved of the death of 
James, have been believers, either professedly, 
or so in conviction. I scarcely need add, 
though it is of importance to do it, that the 
men, whom Josephus represents as suffering 
with James, were evidently the disciples of 


Jesus. 


I once more return to Origen. In his 
commentary upon Matthew, xiii. 55, 56, he 
Speaks thus : * This James is he whom Paul 
mentions in his Epistle to the Galatians : say- 
ing, other of the Apostles saw I none, save 
James, the Lord's brother.” This James was 
in so great repute with the people for his vir- 
tue, that Josephus, who wrote twenty books 
of the Jewish Antiquities, desirous to assign 
the reason of their suffering such things, as 
that even the temple was destroyed, says, 
that these things were owing to the anger of 
God, for what they did to James, the bro- 
ther of Jesus, called Christ. And it is won- 
derful that he, who did not believe our Jesus 
to be the Christ, should bear such a testi- 
mony to our James. He also says, that the 
people thought they suffered these things 
upon account of James. 
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Upon this Lardner remarks *, 


« Origen, in his books against Celsus, 
quotes Josephus again as speaking of James 
to the like purpose. But there are not now 
any such passages in Josephus; though they 
are quoted as from him by Eusebius also. 
But he does not say whether from his Jewish 
War, or from his Antiquities, or in what 
book of either, as he sometimes does, when 
he quotes Josephus. Jerome has twice quoted 
Josephus for these things: first, in his article 
of St. James, and then in that of Josephus 
himself; but not much more expressly than 
Eusebius.“ Similar observations have been 
made by other critics, who all agree in say- 
ing that Origen forgot himself, or that the 
passage in Josephus, to which he refers, has 
by some means or other been lost. But the 
fact is, that the passage is now extant in the 
Antiquities of Josephus, and wanted only 
eyes to SEE it. 


In the passage above considered, the his- 
torian, it is to be observed, does not say 


* Lard. vi. 478 479. 
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where James and others were stoned, but 
only that a sentence of this kind was passed 
upon them by Ananus. But Hegesippus, a 
writer in the sccond century, tells us, that 
James was stoned in he temple, If the ac- 
count of both these writers be taken as true, 
we are to infer, that, after a mock trial had 
taken place upon James and others, the mob was 
let loose against them; who, instead of con- 
ducting the innocent victims out of the tem- 
ple, which they perhaps had orders to do, 
vented their fury upon them in that spot. 


Now carry back your eye to the fifth sec- 
tion of the preceding chapter, and you will 
find the words of Josephus to which Origen 
raters. They are to this effect. This 


* Ayerdiny7ou 05 ou (IV00 WEE HITIS, METH MATYS 75 Adl- 
D RIES AVAERIWOvTES EY THIS E957 LG Oh ATTTAL, HL TOY T1 
O50 OMWINWS KEKPULMEVIY SY OVTES, Eee 7915 MAY 
Oy, AvTpPIY EY TAS EXT £33595, G5 ds, EMI NoTMAGW 
c AO UTyGerOuvTES, GY [1.9/5 UKRXTH TYY AAAYY ,, M - 
XX KATH TO 18599) E910U5* 19% Yo exe TOATTEW ETOALLWY, o 
EY TOUT O0KIUVTES RIES. AH 7979 OM KR Toy Oe, wicy- 
EAITH ThY UTECEIAY AITWY, ANITTIAGY YOU [LEV TUO THY MOAW? 
70 08 1829 GUN ”= KATHSOY AUTW OWYTYPIOV HEWAYTH, P ανẽ. 
ETXYUXYELV , AL TT TOME KO RET H Hu doo ei- 
A&v iu 198 TEINS, TWEEWNTH THIS CVLEISHIS (ou ktr 
ueyoy 3uas, Antiq. Jud, lib. xx. cap. viii. 5. 
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murder (namely that of Jonathan) having 
continued unpunished, the Sicarii afterwards, 
ascending in great multitudes into the feast, 
with weapons, which, as before, they con- 
ccaled (under their clothes), on mingling 
with the crowds, slew some, who indeed were 
their enemies, but whom they were hired by 
others to murder; which they did, not only 
in other parts of the city, but some even in 
the temple. For even in that sacred place 
they had the audacity to massacre ; nor did 
they think that they were committing im- 
piety. But I am of opinion, that on this ac- 
count, God, who hates impiety, has demo- 
lished our city; and regarding the temple 
as no longer a pure habitation for himself, 
brought upon us the Romans, and exposed it, 
and the city, to purifying fire, and ourselves, 
with our wives and children, to slavery; 
wishing that we should learn virtue from our 
calamities.”” 


Here we are told that Jerusalem and the 
temple were destroyed on account of the mur- 
der of certain perions. And here let me en- 
deavour to prove, very bricfly, first, that by 
these persons Josephus meant the followers 
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of Jesus; and, secondly, that the men here 
meant, he afterwards, in the passage above 
examined, explains to be James and others. 


That they were the disciples of Jesus, will 
appear, | | 


1. Because they were, as Josephus tells us, 
enemies of the Sicarii. Now these Sicarii, or 
Lest&, were bands of robbers, who infested 
and plundered the country under certain im- 
postors ; each of whom professed himself ei- 
ther the Messiah, or a teacher under Christ; 
and therefore nominal professors. But such 
persons were resisted and detested more by 
the peaceable and virtuous followers of Jesus, 
than by the other Jews; as they opposed an 
impostor to the true Christ, whom they pro- 
fessed, or brought the Christian profession 
into disgrace, by making it the cloak of fraud 
and villany. Here Josephus emphatically 
and exclusively calls them the enemies of 
these plunderers. 


2. The writer informs us, that these banditti 
were Hired by others to put to death the persons 
who were the objects of their vengeance. We 
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suborned these assassins, but we may well con- 


clude that they were some leading men of the 


city, such as the Scribes and Pharisees; who, 
as we are assured from several places in the 
New Testament, used to procure murderers 
to dispatch those, among the Christians, that 
were most obnoxious to them. 5 


3. So great was the hatred of the Jews 
against the disciples of Jesus, and so blind 
and furious was their zeal, that they thought 
it no crime to put them to death wherever 
they could be found. And here we have an 
instance of the same fury and bigotry. 
„For,“ says he, © even in that sacred place, 


they had the audacity to massacre, nor did 


they think that they were committing im- 


piety.” 


4. Josephus seems to have had before his 
eyes the denunciation which John Baptist de- 
livered against the Jews for their conduct to 
the Messiah, that was sent to save them ; 
and, in terms equally strong, asserts the same 
evil consequences which awaited them— 


He shall purify you with holy wind and 
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fire: whose fan is in his hand, and he will 
thoroughly purge his floor, and gather his 
wheat into his garner: but he will burn up 
the chaff with immense fire. After this Jo- 
sephus says—** But I am of opinion, that on 
this account God, who hates impiety, has 
demolished our city : and regarding the tem- 
ple as no longer a pure habitation for him- 

self, brought upon us the Romans, and ex- 
posed it, and the city, 20 purifying fire, and 
ourselves, with our wives and children, to 
Slavery ; wishing that we should learn virtue 
from our calamities.”” 


5. The paragraph in Josephus, which just 
follows the above, will, when properly ex- 
amined and explained, fully ſhew that he 
had the Jewish converts in his thoughts on 
this occasion. But this I shall not now dis- 
cuss, as it would interfere with my future in- 
tention. I proceed then, | 


_ Secondly, to shew, that the men, here said 
by him to have been killed, are the very 
same with those whom he calls James and 
others in the passage already examined. 
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Against this it may be urged, that the 
massacre of which Josephus speaks in this 
place, happened soon after the time in which 
Jonathan the high priest was murdered by Fe- 
lix; whereas James and his adherents were 
condemned after Ananus was made pontiff. 
This would have been a solid objection, had 
not the historian himself anticipated it. In 
order to chew that the two massacres did not 
happen together, he insinuates that the se- 
cond arose from the authors of the first be- 
ing suffered to continue unpunished; which 
necessarily supposes some length of time be- 
tween them; and in order to mark this in- 
terval the stronger, he inserts the words vo 
Acrrov, after that. Nor can we be at a loss to 
see the reason why the author has brought 
together two events, which happened on 
two different occasions. 'They are events of 
the same kind, so as to have been associated 


together in the memory; and they were per- 


petrated by the same base agents; which ren- 
dered the transition from the one to the other 
very natural, and indeed unavoidable. 


Nor can it be farther objected, that the 
Apostle and his brethren are said to have been 
vo. 1. 20 | 


5 


condemned to be stoned; whereas the in- 
nocent victims, to whom he here alludes, 
were murdered by tlie Sicarii. In this there 
is no inconsistence. The chief priest and 
his associates passed the sentence of death 
upon them. But the sentence was known 
and allowed by all good men to be unjust; 
and the high reputation of James, for piety 
and justice, rendered it difficult, and even 
dangerous, to be carried into execution. In 
such circumstances was it not natural for 
Ananus and his party to apply to the known 
enemies of the Christians, and hire them to 
execute it? | 


Josephus, be it farther observed, when 
Speaking of the condemnation of James and 
others, has not added a word about the man- 
ner of their execution, nor of the persons 
concerned in it ; which well agrees with the 
supposition that he had already noticed their 
death. | | 


In confirmation of this, I shall farther pro- 
duce a striking fact. Hegesippus, in his ac- 
count of the death of James, preserved by 

Eusebius, says, that the Scribes and Pharisees 


ir 
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thus addressed him.—“ Persuade & the peo- 


ple not to err respecting Jesus: for all the 
people and we all have respect for thee, and 


we and the people bear witness that thou art 
a just man, and no respecter of persons. 


Stand, therefore, on the wing of the temple, 
that, by being above the people, they may 
all hear thy words: for on account of the Pass- 
over all the tribes are come together with the 
Gentiles.” | 


Here it is asserted, that there was a feast 
in Jerusalem, at which all the Jews and some 
Gentiles were assembled, at the time James 
was put to death. Of this circumstance Jo- 
sephus takes no notice, when speaking of the 
condemnation of James by Ananus ; but as- 
serts it in the account which he gives of the 
massacre in the temple. The Sicaru after- 
wards,” says he, ascending, without any man- 


ner of concern, to the feast on mingling 


with the crowds, slew some, who indeed were 
their enemies, but whom they were hired by 
others to murder.“ If then the persons here 


_ * Euseb, Eccles, Hist. book ii. cap. xxiii. p. 79. 
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alluded to were believers ; if they were mur- 
dered during the time of a feast in Jerusalem ; 
if, farther, James fell about that time, and, as 
Hegesippus says, on such an occasion, it fol- 
lows, with some degree of certainty, that 
James was in the number of those slain by 
the Sicarii. But whether this conclusion be 
in itself just or not, it 1s no less than abso- 
lutely sure, that Origen understood the matter 
in that light. For if he entertained the opi- 
nion that James was one of those that fell in 
the temple, as related by Josephus, to whose 
murder he ascribed the destruction of the 
Jewish state, we see before us, in effect, the 
vety passage which our learned apologist a- 
scribes to him. The historian, it is true, 
does not say that this was done on account of 
James solely, but on account of a/ the per- 
sons that suffered in Jerusalem, and in the 
temple ; that is, on account of the followers 
of Jesus in general. As, however, James 
was the only person whom Josephus has spe- 
cified by name, Origen thought himself jus- 
tified (though he certainly was not) in say- 
ing, that in vengeance of him these calami- 
ties befell the Jews. Origen, it is farther to 
be noticed, says, that Josephus 5/y/es our 
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Apostle a very just man. But he does not 
speak thus of him. It is, however, very 
plain that he 7hought him a mos? just man, and 
labours, without expressing it, to impress 
that idea upon his reader. Origen drew the 


proper inference ; and therefore, without in- 


justice, made him speat what he only meant. 


I have been much longer on these passages 
than I intended; and, lest I should offend by 
prolixity, I shall conclude with three short 
inferences. 


1. The correspondence between the two 
foregoing passages, quoted and blended toge- 
ther by Origen, supposes, contrary to the opi- 
nion of the learned, that they are both genuine. 


2. The testimony which Josephus bears to 
John the Baptist, that he was a prophet ; 
that he pointed out the Messiah ; that he 
baptized for the remission of sins; his para- 
graph in favour of James and others, and 
particularly his assertion, that Jerusalem was 
destroyed for the murder of the Christians; 
all these, if allowed to be fair conclusions, 
prove irresistibly that he was in his heart a 
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thorough, though a digguized, convert to 
Christianity. 


3. The passages in which Josephus speaks 
in fayour of John and James, though un- 
questionably genuine, and though understood 
by the ancient fathers to convey the above 


important conclusions, have, nevertheless, not 
been quoted by any, except Origen, before 
Eusebius. The silence, therefore, of justin, 
Clement, Tertullian, and others, is no argu- 
ment against the genuineness of the disputed 
passage concerning Christ: for they have been 
silent in respect to those which are allowed 
to be genuine, and which they had a very 
strong, if not equal, motive to cite. 


But to proceed. The following is a pas- 
sage taken from the Bibliotheque of Sextus 
Senensts, inserted amidst the Epistles of 
Learned Men, in the second volume of Jo- 


Sephus. 


4e Si * Josephus, inter alias Herodis sævi- 
tias, hanc occisorum infantium crudelitatem 


* Havercam. Ed. vol. ii. p. 276. 
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non recensuit, nihil id Christianum virum 
movere debet; præcipue cum ipse Josephus 
alia fere innumera, multa etiam majoris mo- 
menti multoque illustriora, vel oblivione vel 
incuria vel malitia preterierit ; sic uti eum 
Egesippus pervetustus historicus accusat quod 
divinam Domini nostri Jeu Christi RESUR= 


RECTIONEM ET EJUS DIVINA OPERA VO- 


LENS SCIENSQUE TACUERIT. 


With the silence of Josephus concerning 
the massacre of the infants by Herod, I have 
at present nothing to do. Let me, however, 
remark, that it is hard that an historian should 
be censured for not recording what had never 
happened, but is the mere fiction of ancient 
fraud. 


The declaration of Hegesippus, here stated, 
is important, as it shews that that writer, 
who, as Baronius says, flourished about the 
time of Constantine, had read the disputed 
Passage in Josephus, and understood it in the 


manner I have explained it. Josephus, 


says he, „ knowingly and wilfully has passed 
over in silence the resurrectien of our Lord 


| Jesus Christ, and the divinity of his works.” 
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This is very true: though in the controvert- 
ed paragraph he says that jesus was the au- 
thor of wonderful works, yet he does not 
ascribe the power which he had to God, or 
attest that his works were divine; nor does he 
mention a syllable about his being raised 
from the dead. But J go further than this, 
and assert, that Hegesippus was well aware 
that Josephus was in his heart a believer; 
otherwise with what propriety could he find 
fault with him for not relating the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus? Was such a testimony to be 
expected from one that was known not to 
have been a believer? Is it to be expected 
that we should meet with it in Foseph Ben 
Gorion, or in the Taſmudi, or in any other of 
the Jewish writings? See als an extract of 
the game author, made by Baronius, Annal. Ec- 
clesiast. tom. i. A. C. xxxiv. or Havercam. 
Ed. vol. ii. p. 276. | 


The account which Macarius, in the time 
of Dioclesian, gives of this passage, is very 
different from that of Hegesippus. His words 
are these—Iwoyro; *, o & Ieporohupwr iepeus 


See Fabricius, apud Havercamp. vol. ii. p. 61. 
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veοοννẽl-, * $0 roν per anybaa 1 Kar _Iou- 


daioug, fru. Tov Xpio Tov Tov axhnbwoy OE 


' EyovoTa, cb aura Te, Kao OTAVLWOETA, os 


707 „ue Eyepberra: ou r TUYYEXpphntTH EV TH 
d nue ,k C ν˖ẽE¾,n. — Which is to this 
effect Josephus, a priest of Jerusalem, who 
wrote with fidelity the history of the Jewish 
affairs, testifies, that Christ was the true 
God; that he became a man; that be was cru- 
cified, and rose from the dead the third day— — 
awhose works are deposited in the public li- 


brary. 


This is a plain misrepresentation of the 
passage ; but it is such as was natural from an 
orthodox person, who was prone to turn 


words to his own purpose. 


So industrious, indeed, have the advocates 
of the Trinity ever been in its defence, that 
they have found proof for the divinity, in the 
sufferings of Christ, and inferred the perfec- 


tions of God from the infirmities of human 


nature. The zeal of Macarius, therefore, 
might be forgiven, who first has wrested the 
insinuation of Josephus that Jesus was the 


Son of God, into an acknowledgement of the 


90 
Trinitarian faith. But the violence which is 
here offered to his testimony, is a fair pre- 
ö sumption that the acsertions of this martyr 
would have been contained in the passage, 
had it been the forgery of an orthodox divine. 


Chrysostom, it is well known, has not 
quoted this passage in any part of his voiu- 
minous writings ; and hence it has been in- 
ferred that he knew nothing of it. But the 
conclusion is palpably false; for, in his ora- 
tions against the Jews, he proposes Josephus 

to them as a mos? jaithjul witness, or a Wit- 
ness particularly deserving of their regard— 


PAXPTULR PLANT i TOV . 


Could Chrysostom have thus characterized 
Josephus, and held him up to the Jewish 
people as one eminently entitled to their cre- 
dit, 1f he was not aware, that he bore in his 
writings some remarkable testimony in favour 
of our Lord? But no such testimony is to be 
found in them, excepting the passage in his 
Antiquities. Chrysostom, therefore, must 
have read that passage, and had it in his 


* See Ittig. Prolegom. vol. ii. p. 89. 
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mind, when he gave him the above appella- 


tion. As an illustration of this assertion, 


suppose that Sog en had not quoted in his 
Ecclesiastical History the testimony of Jose- 
phus, but only thus expressed himself re- 
Specting him—aZygew; * av Em pagrugs T1; 
T6 Ocov en words very like those of 
Chrysostom, and which Epiphanius Scholias- 
ticus has rendered Dignissimus erit testis de 
veritate Christi: would it not be just to 
conclude, that Sozomen had perused the con- 
troverted paragraph ? It certainly would. 
Accordingly, after making the above decla- 
ration, he actually cites it, in the manner it is 
now extant in the Jewish Antiquities. 


I shall next quote a passage from Theodo- 
ret, who flourished.about the year 420. The 
passage to which I allude is well known, and 
is as follows Or d' o Tana Iod. Tov 2 


h, Aavin\ weyioToOv QATELCAOUY TEOqnT1, foe 


ee i 
TV; aZwpews Ic 0 ECpaiog, Tov pev Npio- 


rialien o OeEnpevo; unpryua, Ti d' ahn, 
KQUTTEW % VEN OpEVOG.. Tom. ii. p- 697 .— 
4 hat the Fees of old regarded the blessed Da- 


* Lib. i. cap. i. 


nel as the greatest prophet, Fosephus the He- 
brew is an eminent witness; who, though he, 
did not receive the Christian proclamation, yet 
did not prevail upon himself to conceal its truth. 
That is— Though he chose not to mate an open 
profession of the Gospel, he had nevertheless 
the honesty to bear witness to its divine origin. 
Here then we have a decisive testimony not 
only to the authenticity of the disputed pa- 
ragraph *, but also that Josephus really be- 
lieved in his heart the truth of Christianity, 
notwithstanding his want of firmness and re- 
solution to proclaim his faith in it. 


The author who next demands our atten- 
tion is. Photius, whose learning, more than 
the age in which he lived, gives an impor- 
tance to his authority. 


« This ＋ paragraph was wanting in the 


* It ought, however, to be observed, that, as this bishop 

has made the above observation at the end of his Commen- 
taries on Daniel, he refers to a book, which, as we are in- 
formed by Jerom, Josephus had written on the same subject. 
The object of that book seems to have been to establish the 
truth of Christianity. N | 


+ Lardn, vol. vii, p. 123. 
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| copies of Josephus, which were seen by Pho- 


tius in the ninth century.” 


] make a distinct article of this writer, 
because he read and revised the works of Jo- 
sephus as a critic. He has in his Biblio- 


| theque no less than three articles concerning 


Josephus, but takes no notice of this pas- 


age; whence it may be concluded that it 


was wanting in his copies, or that he did not 
think it genuine ; but the former is the more 
likely. He refers to the passage concerning 
John the Baptist in this manner. This 
Herod, tetrarch of Galilee and Peræa, son 
of Herod the Great, is he who put to death 
the great John the forerunner ; because, as 
Josephus says, he was afraid he would stir 
up the people to rebellion ; for all men paid 
great regard to John, on account of his tran- 
scendent virtue. In his time also our Sa- 
viour suffered.“ How fair an occasion had 
Photius here to refer also to the testimony 


given to Jesus, which we now have, if he 


had seen it? Upon this article of Photius the 
very learned Ittigius, in his Prolegomena to 
Josephus, has just remarks; invincibly as- 


eerting the absolute silence of this great 
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critic concerning this paragraph of Jose- 
phus.“ 


The argument here used is simply this. 
« Photius had not in his copies the testimony 
now extant in the Antiquities of Josephus, 
because he is silent respecting it, which he 
would not have been, had he seen it.“ But 
this argument, if it prove any thing, proves 
roo much : for it necessarily leads to the con- 
clusion, that he had never perused it in any 
other whatever ; that is, Photius, whom Zo- 
naras justly calls EY AOYOrG OVOUANTTOT HT OS, the 
most celebrated scholar of the age, had not seen a 
noted paragraph, ascribed to Josephus, though 
quoted by all ecclesiastical writers from Eu- 
sebius, down to the ninth century. For if 
it did not exist in his own copies, while he 
had read it in those writers, it is scarcely 
possible but that he would have made some 


such an observation as the following: The 


passage concerning our Lord jesus Christ, 
cited from Josephus by Eusebius and others, 
is not in those of his works which are in my 
possession.“ 


To this let me add another remark—Pho- 
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tius, it is allowed, met in the Antiquities of 
Josephus with two passages ; one respecting 
John the Baptist, the other concerning James, 
the brother of Jesus. Now if he had not there 
also met with the disputed passage, some 
such animadversion as this, it is probable, 
would have dropped from him— It is very 
wonderful that Josephus the Hebrew, though 
he notices the forerunner, and his own bro- 
ther, makes not the least mention of Jesus.“ 
That he has not made an observation like 
this, is a strong presumption that there was 
no ground for it; that is, the paragraph did 
actually exist in the copies which he pos- 
sessed. 


But this is not all that we have to oppose 
to the reasonings of Lardner, and other ad- 
versaries of the passage. 


A book, entitled Tleps T9; Tou Havrog Atsrieg, 
was thought, in former times, to have been 


written by Josephus. This book has perish- 


ed in the common wreck of ancient learn- 


ing. A fragment, however, is still preserved, 
and annexed to his other works. An extract 
of it will be taken hereafter. | 
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Concerning the author of this book, Pho- 
tius makes the following remark—Aﬀ#Z«, 
x YE. T1; οοννννοονν˙ KEPUNIWOWG" TEL e ro 
Xxęiq ro, ro νον̈ο cou udo, 609 EYYOTH D- 
77, Know Te auTyy avapliyyoueve;, xa Y EK 


TaTpO%; UPPHTTY YEVETW HPEUTTWG HVHY LP. 
Which may be thus rendered: 


* Of the creation of the world he gives but 
2 summary account: but concerning Christ, 
who is truly our God, he speaks in terms 
very conformable to our theology. He gives 
him that very name, and unexceptionably de- 
scribes his incomprehensible descent from the 
facher. After this he subjoins—* This 
may, perhaps, lead some to doubt that the 
book came from the hand of Josephus.“ 
Then he adds“ I found in the annotations 
that it is not the composition of Josephus, 
but of one Caius, a presbyter in Rome. Be- 
ing published without the author's name, it 
was hence by some imputed to Josephus; by 
others to Justin Martyr z while others as- 
signed it to Trencus.“ 


My first remark upon this production is, 
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that, after all that Photius says, it appears to 
have been 4s own opinion, that the book was 
actually composed by Josephus. This,“ 
says he, © may perhaps lead come to doubt, 
that it is the work of Josephus.“ Which lan- 
guage appears to me, not to imply that Pho- 
tius b1mself had any doubts of this kind. He 
says, indeed, that he found in the annota- 
tions that it was not his production. But 
this amounts to no more than if he had said 
that an annotator makes such an asser- 
tion. Does it hence follow that the asser- 
tion was true, or that Photius thought it to 
be 80 ? (7 


10= 
£4T't 
o 
Ao- 

ex 


But why should any have doubted, or why 
should Photius (if he really did so) have en- 
tertained any doubt, that the work was the 
production of Josephus? This might be the 
cause of their suspicion. The Jewish histo- 
rian, though a believer in Christ, and though 
in several parts of his works he has endea- 
voured to establish the truth of his divine 
mission, yet has no where openly and directly 
avowed his faith, or insisted on the peculiar 
doctrines of the Gospel ; Such as the resur- 
rection of Jesus, as the prototype of the fu- 
VOL. 1. 1 H 
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ture resurrection of all mankind, and his se- 
cond appearance to judge the world. But 
the book under consideration contains these 
doctrines clearly maintained, and strenuously 
defended. This, indeed, is a circumstance 
which might well induce a person to suspect 
that it never came from the pen of Josephus. 
But then it should be remembered, that, if it 
be his composition, he gave it to the public 
without his name. The reason of which seems 
to have been, that it contains tenets which 
he believed to be true, and wished to propa- 
gate, but had not the firmness to avow. And 
this is one of those many little artifices which 
in the course of our inquiry will appear to 
have been adopted by this otherwise il lustrious 
author, in order to conceal or to soften his 
real sentiments. 


It seems to have been the opinion of Ta- 
naquil Faber, that the disputed passage con- 
eerning Jesus, if proved to be genuine, would 
imply that this book was in reality the pro- 
duction of Josephus; for he argues against 
the authenticity of that paragraph, on the 
supposition that this performance was not his. 
If this be the case, it will follow, with ab- 


18 
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solute certainty, that it claims Josephus for 
its author: for it will appear, before we come 
to the end of our present inquiry, morally 
impossible that the paragraph should be spu- 
rious. Independently, however, of this con- 
sideration, there are two circumstances which 
here deserve to be noticed, as they render it 
very probable that it came from no other 
hand than that of the jewish historian. 


First; it appears from the words of Pho- 
tius, that the author, whoever he may have 


been, was some Jewish convert, who did not 


believe the divinity or the super natural birth 
of Jesus — Concerning Christ, who is truly 


Cod, he theologizes very near us—that is, very 


near those of the orthodox faith. The writer 
was not then quite orthodox, but very near 
being so, or in this treatise he spoke in great 
conformity to their system. This a Jewish 


believer might well do. For though he re- 


jected the divinity and the pre- existence of 
Jesus, considered in a personal sense, yet, re- 
garding him in the light of a divine messen- 
ger, and applying to him the title of Logos, 
which properly marked the message which 
he brought to mankind, he might speak of 

H 2 f 
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him as a God, as the author of all things, and 
as proceeding in an incomprebensible manner 
from the Father. This the Apostles have in 
reality done, though they believed, and, as 
we shall presently see, insisted, that Jesus 
was the son of Joseph and Mary. In his ca- 
pacity, indeed, as the commissioner of hea- 
ven, which denoted him only as a moral agent, 
exclusively of his personal nature, they speak 
of him in lofty terms, and ascribe to him the 
very name, which denotes the wisdom and 
benevolence of God: and it is in the same 
figurative sense, in the same moral view, as 
the servant of God, and the . benefactor of 
men, and not in his human capacity, that the 
writer of this book speaks of our Lord. He 
was not, therefore, an orthodox writer, and 
consequently could not have been Caius, Ire- 
nzus, or Justin, who eee were of 


that Class. 


Secondly ; Josephus, in his Jewish Anti- 
quities, hints his intention of writing a book 
Te9 Ocouv x ˖ Th; w avrou, Now this title 
is the same in signification with that of the 
book which we are considering. Here then 
we see Josephus expressing his design of 
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writing such a book; and is there any im- 
probability in supposing that he did execute 


this design? 


Thirdly; the above arguments receive some 
weight from the testimony of John Damas- 
cenus and Zonaras ; the former of whom has 
mentioned this book as the work of Jose- 
phus: the latter, after quoting his testimony 
from the Antiquities, speaks thus—< In his 
book to the Greeks, written against Plato, 
and entitled, C oncerning the Cause of all Things, 
which book the holy John Damascenus has 
also mentioned, Josephus writes thus.” —Zo- 
naras then quotes a passage from it, which I 
$hall cite hereafter. 


Upon the whole then we have reason to 
conclude, that, notwithstanding the insinu- 
ation of Photius, this production, which, if 
we may judge from the fragment of it still 
surviving, was learned, eloquent, and replete 
with noble arguments in favour of Chris- 
tianity, was, in reality, the production of 
Josephus; and consequently the conclusion 
which Faber draws from it against the dis- 
puted passage, is futile and groundless. 

H 3 
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J have one remark more to make, before 
I quit Photius, which will afford my reader a 
more satisfactory evidence, that this critic had 
perused in his copies the disputed paragraph. 
This evidence is founded on the law of asso- 
ciation, to understand which, I must premise 
the two following remarks. 


1. Photius, if he had read it in the Anti- 
quities, and understood it in the manner above 
explained, must have observed, that the au- 
thor, in order to repel the suspicion that he 
was himself a Christian, made use of a lan- 
guage, which, if taken in its strict legal 
sense, signified that our Lord was deservedly 
put to death for pretending to be the Mes- 
siah; or, in the style of a Jew, for assuming 
the title which belonged to their great tem- 
poral prince. | | 


2. In gratitude to Vespasian and Titus, for 
the distinguished favours which he had re- 
ceived, Josephus assumed from them the sur- 
name of Flavius. For this, some of his own 
nation reproached and envied him, as they 
did our Saviour; and wished, if they could, 
to punish him for his arrogance, Here then 
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Josephus and Jesus did both of them assume 
a royal name; and, in this respect, bore such 
resemblance to each other, that Photius, on 
adverting to this incident in the conduct of 
the former, would, by the mere impulse of 
association, be led to think of the claims of 
the latter, and to animadvert on the improper 
language which Josephus had used respect- 
ing his claim, though he believed in his heart 
the justice of it. 


Now Photius in his Bibliotheque makes 
this observation on Josephus for arrogating 
the royal appellation of Flavius—* While 
many through envy reproached him with it, 
he was not brought into judgment for it; 
which is evidently a kind of remonstrance or 
retort upon him, for employing a word, 
which, taken in its strict acceptation, signi- 
fies that Jesus was deservedly brought to 
judgment, as having claimed an office for 
which he was not legally qualified. The 
meaning of Photius, when drawn out to full 
view, is to this purpose. Our Lord was 
condemned for professing to be the Messiah 
—a character to which he had the fullest 
right, and for which he was qualified by the 
H 4 
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power and wisdom of God himself: yet Jo- 
Sephus the Hebrew, contrary to his own con- 
viction, and solely for the purpose of con- 
cealing his faith, insinuates that he was justly 
punished, and not qualified for that charac- 
ter. How much then must /e deserve pu- 
nishment for such equivocation, and for as- 
Suming, from vanity and flattery, a title, to 
which neither birth nor fortune gave him a 
just claim!“ 


What confirms the allusion here made to 
Josephus is the use of edi; ; the very 
word which he has employed in the disputed 
passage concerning Christ. We may observe 
farther, that the term, as employed by Pho- 
tius, has no propriety whatever, and scarcely 
any meaning, but in its reference to the Jewish 
historian *. 8 


I cannot quit this part of the subject with- 
out noticing a singular passage of Eusebius, 


An observation of the same kind has been made by Dau- 
buz: Vox ey0zi51s,” says he, © hic minus est propria: nisi 
quis dicere voluerit, Photium de Josepho loquentem, ipsum- 
que hoc testimonium in animo habentem, maluisse vocem 
minus quidem propriam, ex Josepho tamen, de quo loqueba- 
tur, mutuatum usurpare.” Ap. Havercam. lib. ii. p. 220. 
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in his Ecclesiastical History. The passage is 
this: * * With this writer (viz. Philo) Jo- 


sephus agrees, both of whom alike make it 
manifest, that the calamities which befel the 
Jews originated in their atrocities against our 
Saviour.” Observe, Eusebius does not say 
that these writers dec/are this fact in express 
terms, but that they make it appear 50; 
namely, by a recital of facts: that is, accord- 
ing to this writer, Philo and Josephus, while 


they did not openly profess their faith in Jesus 


Christ, or rank in the number of his disciples, 
nevertheless endeavoured in their writings to 
cvince the truth of his divine mission, and to 
hold up to the world the sufferings of the 
Jews, as a just punishment from God for re- 
jecting their Messiah. 


I cannot here help observing, that, had mo- 
dern critics attended to this assertion of Eu- 
sebius, and studied, on the principle it sug- 
gests, the productions of those extraordinary 
men, they would have seen that there is the 


* Euyade d aurw xa 0 Iwoyms, 0oims an) Twy Thnkarou 
Neu, x TWY KATH TOU EWT 05 WI TETON LT EVWY, TOS KOTO 
rare Tov e0v9Lg Evaptac i) ZHMAINQON OULCIEHS. Lib. ii. 
cap. vi. p. 84. | | 
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most solid ground for believing them to have 
been in their hearts the disciples of Jesus; 
and that the grand aim in all their works is 
to defend his followers from calumny and 
persecution, and to exhibit his Gospel as a 
gift worthy of universal reception. 


This leads me to cite an observation of 
Theophylact, in his Commentary upon John, 
chap. xiii. 33. The Jews, indeed, writes 
he, sought him when their city was taken, 
and when the divine anger assailed them on 
every side; as Josephus also testifies, who 
asserts, that on account of the death of Je- 
sus these things happened to them.“ 


Learned men have supposed that the writer 
here refers to some particular passage of Jo- 
sephus; but in this, I conceive, they are 
mistaken: for Theophylact understood, and 
very properly too, that the main design of 
that historian in composing his Fewish War, 
was to justify the prediction of our Lord, and 
to shew that the punishment inflicted upon 
him by the Jews was the cause of those cala- 
mities which, in their turn, they underwent. 
Hence the words of our commentator are to 
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he considered as respecting the object and 


tendency of the whole history, and not any 


a + 4 


particular passage in Josephus. 


Similar to the above declaration of Theo- 
phylact is an assertion made by Minucius Fe- 
lix in his Octavius ; who, in his reply to Ce- 
cilius, makes use of these words: * Read 


the Jewish writings, or, if you are more 
fond of the Roman, ask of Flavius Fosephus 


concerning the Jews, and you will presently 
be informed, that their misfortunes are the 
fruits of their guilt, and that nothing hap- 
pened to them but what had been foretold as 
the conoequanen of their continued obsti- 
nacy,' 


From this clause it is obvious, that Minu- 
cius looked upon Josephus as a writer who 
ascribed the calamities of the Jewish nation 
to the guilt they incurred in rejecting and 
putting to death their Messiah. Observe too, 


* Scripta eorum relege; vel, si Romanis magis gaudes ut 
transeamus, Flavii Josephi, vel Antonii Juliani de Judzis 
require; jam scies nequitia suà hanc eos meruisse fortunam : 
nec quidquam accidisse quod non sit his, si in contumaeia 
perscyerarent, ante pradictum, P. 319. 
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what is very remarkable, that he classes Jo- 
sephus, not with the Jerisb, but with the 
Roman writers. | 


I shall conclude this branch of my subject 
with an observation which Suidas makes on 
the word Fm. We find, says he, Jo- 
sephus, who wrote the history of the Jewish 
captivity, openly declaring in his records of 
that event, that Jesus purified himself with 
the priests in the temple. Whether or not 
Josephus ever made a declaration of this kind, 
is not at present my business to inquire, but 
only to observe, that Suidas seems to have 
been well acquainted with the systematic 
concealment of our historian, and contrasts 
with it, as appears to me, his exp/icitness on 
the occasion to which he here refers: and on 
this contrast rests the propriety of the adverb 
Gave; ; Which, if considered in this light, 
is very significant, but has otherwise little or 
no propriety. 


I proceed next to examine the context of 
the disputed passage; which, as it lays open 
the origin of the corruptions of Christianity, 
and developes a series of events on which is 
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impressed in legible characters the truth of 
the Christian religion, exceeds in value and 
importance, I had almost said, all the united 
productions of Greece and Rome. 


« This paragraph *, says Dr. Lardner, 
wy concerning Jesus, interrupts the course of 
the narrative; and therefore it is not genuine, 
but is an interpolation.” 


« In the preceding paragraph Josephus 
gives an account of an attempt of Pilate to 
bring water from a distant place to Jerusalem 
with the sacred money, which occasioned a 
disturbance, in which many Jews were killed, 
and many others were wounded,” 


« The paragraph next following this, about 
which we are now speaking, begins thus: 
* And about the same time another sad cala- 
mity gave the Jews great uneasiness.” That 
calamity was no less than banishing the Jews 
from Rome by order of the emperor Tibe- 
rius, occasioned, as he says, by the miscon- 
duct of some Jews in that city.“ 


* Vol. vii. p. 124. 
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« This paragraph, therefore, was not ori- 
ginally in Josephus. It does not come from 
him: but it is an interpolation inserted by 
somebody afterwards. This argument must 
be of great weight with all who are well ac- 
quainted with the writings of Josephus, who 
is a cool and sedate writer, and never failing 
to make transitions where they are proper or 
needful.” | | 


] believe it is not easy to instance in an- 
other writer, who is so exact in all his pauses 
and transitions, or so punctual in the notice 
he gives, when he has done with one thing, 
and goes on to another. That must make 
this argument the stronger.“ 


« Tillemont was very sensible of this dif- 
ficulty, though he thinks that the writers, 
who maintain the genuineness of this passage, 
have made good their point. It must be 
owned, however, says he, that there is one 
thing embarrassing in this passage, which is, 
that it interrupts the course of the narration 
in Josephus; for that which immediately fol- 
lows begins in these terms : · About the same 
time there happened another misfortune, 
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which disturbed the Jews.” For those words 
© another misfortune,” have no connection 
with what was just said of Jesus Christ, 
which is not mentioned as an unhappiness; 
and, on the contrary, it has a very natural re- 
ference to what precedes in that place, which 
was a sedition, in which many Jews were 
killed or wounded. Certainly it is not so 
easy to answer to this difficulty as to the 
others. I wish that Mr. Huet and Mr. Roie 
had stated this objection, and given satisfac- 
tion upon it. As for myself, I know not 
what to say to it, but that Josephus himself 
might insert this passage after his work was 
finished; and he did not then think of a 
more proper place than this, where he passed 
from what happened in Judæa, under Pilate, 
to somewhat that was done at the same time 
at Rome; and he forgot to alter the trans- 
ition which he had made at first.“ 


* Undoubtedly the difficulty presses very 
hard, which will allow of no better solution.“ 


Thus do Lardner, and others with him, ar- 
gue against the authenticity of the passage, 
trom its apparent want of connection; while 
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they understood neither the passage itself, 
nor any part of the context in which it stands. 
The objection here stated will remain a last- 
ing monument of the fallacy of learning and 
criticism, when separated from a knowledge 
of the law which regulates the human mind. 


Before I proceed to the solution of this 
difficulty, or rather before I turn it into a de- 
monstration of the genuineness of the para- 
graph, I cannot help adverting to the teme- 
rity of Lardner's inference—* The paragraph 
interrupts the course of the narration, there- 
fore it is an interpolation.” With as much 
propriety might the inference be reversed— 
« It interrupts the course of the narration, 
therefore it is genuine. For would not an 
interpolator be much more likely to guard 
against the suspicion of forgery, by giving it 
a proper connection, than an authentic writer ? 
A person capable of writing a passage in the 
style of Josephus must surely have had the 
address to insert it in a place where it might 
have the appearance of unity with the con- 
text. He would not, by a total want of ar- 
rangement, put it in the power of every 
reader to say, © it obviously interrupts the 
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course of the narrative, and therefore it is 
an interpolation.” $4. 


That the reader may have a clear view of 
the connection which the paragraph sustains, 
I shall here lay before him the whole context 
as it stands in the original, and which forms 
the ground-work of our future inquiry. The 
passage preceding the controverted one is to 
this effect. Pilate caused water to be in- 
troduced into Jerusalem, at the expence of 
the sacred money; fixing on the source of 
the stream at the distance of two hundred 
stadia. But the Jews were not pleased with 
this proceeding: many thousands of them 
came together, and with shouts demanded of 
him to desist from his design. Some of them 
made use of reproaches, and, as is usual with 
mobs, insulted the governor. But having 
dispatched a large number of soldiers, dis- 
guised in a Jewish dress, under which they 
carried short swords, into a place where they 
might surround the multitude, he then or- 
dered them to separate. While they pressed 
forward to reproach him, he gave the mili- 
tary the signal, before agreed upon; who did 
tar greater execution than what Pilate order- 

VOL; „ I 
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ed: as they punished without distinction the 
peaceable and the tumultuous. But the peo- 
ple were not in the least appeased, so that 
many being unarmed, and assailed by armed 
men, were killed on the spot; while others 
escaped with wounds. And thus was the tu- 
mult suppressed. 8 


% And about this time existed Jesus, a 
wise man, if indeed he might be called a 
man: for he was the author of wonderful 
works, and the teacher of such men as em- 
brace truths with delight. He united to him- 
elf many Jews, and many from among the 
Gentiles. This was the Christ : and those 
that, from the first, had been attached to 
him, continued their attachment, though he 
was condemned by our great men, and cru- 
cified by Pilate. For he appeared to them 
again alive the third day: these and innu- 
merable other marvellous things concerning 
him being foretold by the divine prophets. 
And the tribe that from him call themselves 
Christians, are not even at this time fallen 
Off. 
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„ And about those times another sad cala- 
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mity agitated the Jews, with which are con- 
nected certain flagrant deeds respecting the 
temple of Isis. This audacious crime of the 
priests of Isis I shall first relate, and then 
transfer the narrative to the calamity which 
the Jews suffered. 


At Rome lived a woman, named Pau- 
ina, greatly distinguished for the dignity of 
her ancestors, and the charms of personal 
virtue. She was very rich, and very beauti- 
ful; and it was the principal study of her 
life to cultivate modesty, which indeed is the 
chief ornament of her sex. She was mar- 
ried to Saturninus, whose merit in every 
respect equalled the virtues of his wife. 
With this woman Decius Mundus, a knight 
of high rank, became enamoured. For the 
gratification of his passion he offered her 
large sums of money; but she, being too 
great to surrender her chastity to a bribe, re- 
fused his offer, and her refusal inflamed him the 
more. He, however, still continued making 
more handsome proposals, which at length a- 
mounted to two hundred thousand Attic drach- 
mæ, for the indulgence of one night. This 
too she rejected. Mundus, unable to support 
12 
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the disappointment occasioned him, resolved 
to starve himself to death. Upon this fatal 
resolution he was bent; nor could he be di- 
verted from the execution of it. But in his 
service lived one Ida, a woman made free by 
his father, and capable of every villany. Being 
much grieved at the resolution of her young 
master (for he appeared to be dying), she re- 
animates him with her address, and made him 
hope that she should procure him the enjoy- 
ment of Paulina. He is transported with her 
promise, and advanced her fifty thousand 
drachmæ, which she said was sufficient for 
the purpose. Ida, on reviving the young 
man by these means, and having received the 
desired sum, pursues a different way for sub- 
duing the woman, who, she saw, would not 
yield the citadel of her virtue to the force of 
money. Knowing that she was much de- 
voted to the worship of Isis, she planned this 
scheme: she goes to some of the priests, and 
discloses the passion of her master, and by 
her entreaties (but chiefly by her presents, 
having at the time given them twenty- 
five thousand drachmæ, with the promise of 
an equal amount when the scheme should 
succeed) prevails upon them to use all their 
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endeavours to procure him the beloved wo- 
man. Captivated with such sums of gold, they 
pledged their service. The oldest of them 
repaired to the house of Paulina, and obtained 
a private interview with her. He came, he 
said, from the god Anubis, who was ena- 
moured with her beauty. The information 
gave her pleasure. By the assistance of her 
associates she adorned herself in a style worthy 
the honour done her by Anubis; and ac- 
quainted her husband that she had been in- 
vited to his table and his bed. Convinced 
of her chastity, he permitted her to accept 
the invitation, and accordingly she went to 
the holy place. Supper being now over, the 
time of repose arrived, the doors of the tem- 
ple fastened, and the lights removed, Mun- 
dus, who had there concealed himself, then 
obtained the enjoyment which he wished. 
Supposing him to be the god, she adminis- 
tered throughout the night to his lust. Be- 
fore those of the priests, who had not been 
made privy to the fraud, were up, Mundus 
departed ; and Paulina returning in the morn- 
ing to her husband, told him of the god's 
appearance ; and to her friends she boasted of 
him in splendid language. These, consider- 
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ing the matter, did not, in part, give her 
credit, and, in part, were held in amaze- 


ment, being unable to disbelieve what she 


said, because of her known worth and mo- 
desty. The third day after this Mundus met, 
and thus accosted, her: Thou hast, Pauli- 
na, spared me two hundred thousand drachme, 


which thon mightest have added to thine 


own fortune ; while, - at the same time, thou 
hast not failed to gratify my desire. For the 
reproachful names thou hast given Mundus, 
I little care; since I have enjoyed thee under 
the assumed name of Anubis.” Understand- 


ing, at length, the atrocious deed into which 


she had been betrayed, she rent her robes, 
and revealed the crime to her husband, en- 
treating his interference. Accordingly he laid 
before the emperor the whole affair. Tibe- 
rius having minutely examined the priests, 
ordered them to be crucified, together with 
Ida, who was the cause of ruin and dis- 
grace to this woman. The temple of Isis he 
destroyed, and threw her shrine into the Ti- 
ber. Mundus he only banished, thinking 
that, as he offended through excess of love, 


he did not merit a severer punichment. Such 


was the disgrace brought by the priests on the 
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temple of Isis. I now return to relate the 
misfortune which at the same time befell the 
Jews at Rome. | 


« A Jew resided there, who, having been 
accused of transgressing the laws of Moses, 
fled from his country to avoid the punish- 
ment which threatened him. In every re- 
spect he was a wicked man. During his re- 
sidence at Rome he professed to unfold the 
wisdom of the Mosaic laws, in conjunction 
with three other men, who, in every view, 
resembled himself. With these associated 
Fulvia, a woman of rank, that had become a 
convert to the Jewish religion, and whom 
they prevailed upon to send, for the temple 
of Jerusalem, presents of purple and gold. 
These they received, and appropriated to their 
own use; which, indeed, was their motive at 
first in making the request. Tiberius, when 
informed of this by Saturninus, the husband 
of the unjustly accused Fulvia, commanded 
all the Jews to be expelled from the city. 
The men, to the number of four thousand, 
were taken into the army by order of the se- 
nate, and sent to the island of Sardinia ; but 
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the greatest part of them, determined to pre- 
serve their laws unviolated, refused to serve 
as soldiers. These were put to death. And 
thus, because of the wickedness of four men, 
the Jews were driven from the city. 


« Nor did the nation of the Samaritans 
escape disturbance. For they were stirred up 
by a man, who, making no scruple of telling 


falsehoods, and influenced by the desire of 


popularity, imposed on the multitude by va- 
rious artifices. Having prevailed upon them 
to assemble on Mount Gerizim, a place in 


their estimation the most holy, he there pro- 


mised to shew them the sacred vessels which 
Moses had deposited and concealed in that 
spot. The people, giving credit to him, 
took up arms, and having stationed them- 
selves in a certain village, called Tirathabab, 
were joined by such as had already been 
collected in that place. These, by their su- 
perior numbers, intended to make an ascent 
up the mountain. But Pilate, having antici- 
pated their march, by a detachment of in- 
fantry and cavalry, attacked them in the vil- 
lage; in which attack he slew some, and put 


rve 


nd 
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others to flight ; but the greater number he 
made prisoners, the chief of whom Pilate 
executed *. 


Such is the account given us by Josephus 
concerning these great and mighty events. 
Modern critics, not comprehending them, 
have for this reason insisted, that the testi- 
mony concerning Christ bears no connection 
with the context, and must, therefore, be an 
interpolation. Let us then examine it in this 
respect. | = 


In the paragraph preceding it, Josephus, 
we have seen, records a disturbance which 
happened between Pilate and the Jewish peo- 
ple, on account of some water to be brought 
into jerusalem. Now this was not the only 
disturbance which took place between them. 
The Evangelist Matthew relates another, 
which must have happened about the same 


time: „ When Pilate saw that he could 


prevail nothing, but that rather a tumult was 
made, he took water, and washed his hands 


* Jud. Antiq. book xvii. cap. iii. p. 876—879. 
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before the multitude, qaying, I am innocent 
of the blood of this just person; see ye to 
it. My question then is, could Josephus 
avoid having in his mind the tumult of 
which Matthew here speaks, when he was 
just relating another of the same kind be- 
tween Pilate and the people? And as he ne- 
cessarily had such an event in his mind, was 

it not natural for him to pass over to it, or 
to some leading circumstance connected with 
it? And this the disputed passage shews him 
to have done. From the commotion respect- 
ing the water, he steps, by association, to 
that which attended the trial of our Lord. 
On this last he did not suffer his imagination 
to dwell; but is carried forward to the inno- 
cent cause of it, which was our Saviour. If 
the intermediate idea, which is that of a Fu- 
mult, and which occasioned the transition in 
the thoughts of the writer, be inserted, the 
connection, which before appeared far-fetched 
and abrupt, will then be clear and pertinent— 


And thus was the tumult suppressed. And 


about this time arose between Pilate and the 
Jews another tumult respecting Jesus, who 
was a wise man, if indeed he might be called 
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a man,” &c. Regarded in this light, scarcely 
can any two passages be found that bear a 


closer affinity to each other, 


An instance of this kind, where the trans- 
ition 1s apparently abrupt, but is, in reality, 
the most natural and obvious, is to be met 
with in the paragraph respecting John the 
Baptist. That paragraph will appear, on ex- 
amination, to have been inserted in a place, 
where it seems to have not the least connec- 
tion, but evidently interrupts the course of 
the narrative, and, indeed, is no other than 
a parenthesis, introduced in the midst of a 
sentence, which by means of it is broken 
into two distinct fragments. Hence Blondel, 
who alone had the temerity to argue on this 
account against its genuineness, says thus: 
« Scripserat * Josephus : Tavra Hpwdng Ye. 
oog roy T :Gepc0v* 0 0” opyn Þepwv T1 ApeTa e- 
Neignau, ypapes po; : OuiTeANov, TOXEWAv £Zevery= 
re Kot mr0E Caov ENOVTA avaryayew de deHE o, 1 


XTEOPLEVOU TEPTEW T1YV KEPRATV νοναν%ν,L. K. Tibe- 


| $405 EY TAUT &% TOUT TEW ETETTEAAE Tow KATY Cuęin 


TTExTH Ya. OUITEAMIOS bY Tr apeteTREVATAPREYVOS wg 277 


* Ap. Havercamp. vol. ii. p. 260. 
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rower, &c. & c. At nebulo, ut suo de Jo- 
hanne commento locum faceret, zarrationis 
filo abrupto, post ręarnyo lineas 20, nec pri- 
oribus nec posterioribus cohærentes, intrusit. 


Had this great man understood the law of 
association, he would not have used that as 
an argument against the passage, which in- 
fallibly demonstrates its authenticity. The 
historian, just before the passage which he 
has inserted concerning the Baptist, is speak- 
ing of the war that broke out between Herod 
and Aretas, because of the injury done by 
the former to the family of the latter, and 
for which John reproved him, as being guilty 
of injustice and intemperance. Herod sent 
the emperor such an account of Aretas, as 
made him very angry, which induced him to 
write to his general in Syria, demanding of 
him to send his head to Rome. Now if He- 
rod had given similar orders to bring him the 
head of John, for his interference in this bu- 
Siness, would it not have been very natural in 
Josephus, on saying that Tiberius gave orders 
for the head of Aretas to be sent to him, to think, 
and, if his pen was permitted to follow the chain 
of his ideas, to speak of the same order given 
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respecting the Baptist: And this we find is 


the fact. The writer, after saying that Ti- 


berius issued the above command, breaks off 


the thread of his discourse, and introduces 


the murder of John by Herod. Thus it ap- 
pears that this passage, while it labours un- 
der a seeming want of connection, bears the 
closest affinity to the context; which proves 
these two things, that it was not the inter- 
polation of a forger, but must have been sug- 
gested to the writer of the context by the 
mere impulse of association; and that the 
command given by Herod to take off the 
head of John, as stated by our Evangelists, 
was a fact which existed in his mind at the 
time he composed it. It is to be remarked 
too, that this command, though it formed 
the link which led the author to think and 
to speak of John, is not expressed by him; 


and hence the very great similarity in the 


manner in which Josephus has introduced the 
two passages respecting Jesus and his fore- 
runner. Both are introduced with seemingly 
great abruptness ; but if the law of the hu- 
man mind be attended to, they have the 
closest connection. The intermediate ideas, 
which caused this insertion, are, in each in- 
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stance, kept out of sight; and, what is most 
singular, both of them are supplied by the 
Evangelist Matthew. 


The accounts subjoined to the disputed 
passage next demand our attention. I shall 
begin with the last of the three disturbances 
which Josephus has recorded; namely, that 


occasioned by the Samaritan impostor. 


Of the object which this Samaritan had in 
view, our historian has not informed us. But 
we may fairly conclude, that he professed to 
be the great temporal prince, whom the Jews 
and Samaritans, in those times, eagerly ex- 


| pected. For no other object could he have 


prevailed on the deluded multitude to take up 
arms, and expose their lives to danger, in 
his behalf; nor could any pretension but this 


have awakened the jealousy, and justified the 


interference, of Pilate. On the supposition 
that he and his followers were pursuing some 
end hostile to the government, it was natural 
in him to interpose his authority, and bring 
them to punichment. And what end could 
this have been, unless it was to support their 
chief as the Messiah, who was to rescue 
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them, as they conceived, from the Reman. 


voke ? 


These considerations are fully confirmed by 
a passage in Origen, which assures us, that 
the impostor, of whom Josephus here speaks, 
aimed by his artifices to make the people be- 
licve that he was their wished-for Chrisi. 
The passage to which I allude is as follows 


—* After * the times of Jesus, Dositheus, 


a Samaritan, endeavoured to persuade his 
countrymen that he was the Christ whom 
Moses foretold ; and he appears to have pro- 
cured followers.” 


The evidence, it seems, which this jug- 
gler pretended to offer that he was the Christ 
foretold by Moses, consisted in being able to 
point out to the people, on Mount Gerizim, 
the sacred utensils, which Moses was $up- 
posed to have deposited in that place. 


Here then we find in the Antiquities of Jo- 
Sephus two paragraphs, just succeeding each 


other; one giving an account of an extraordi- 


* Orig. cont. Cela. p- 44. 
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nary man, professing to be the Messiah in Ju- 
dæa; the other, of a person, very different in- 
deed in character, but soon after making the 
same profession in Samaria. This passage, 
therefore, claims, in point of subject, a close 
alliance with that concerning our Lord, and 
implies that they both came from the same 
author. After bearing his testimony to the 
true Messiah, who appeared among the Jews, 
was it not natural in Josephus to stigmatize 
the false claims of a man that had the wick- 
edness and address to oppose himself to the 
Son of God? Admitting, what we shall pre- 
sently see was the case, that our author had 
no design to bring his evidence against the 
Samaritan impostor, as the impious antago- 
nist of our Lord, yet it is easy to prove that 
both narratives came from the same hand, 
and that the passage respecting Jesus was no 
more a forgery than this concerning Dosi- 
theus. When Josephus was giving the cha- 
racter of our Saviour, he had in his mind the 
idea of a person who, by enforcing his just 
claim to the Messiahship, occasioned a tu- 
mult between Pilate and the Jewish people: 
and must not this idea have excited in his re- 
collection a man, that among the Samaritan 
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nation excited between them a similar tu- 
mult, and by the same pretension? If so, 
must he not have passed from the former to 
the latter by the mere impulse of association? 
Besides, the affinity between the two pas- 
«ages is plainly pointed out by Josephus him- 
self“ Nor,” says he, © have the nation of 
the Samaritans escaped disturbance.” This 
disturbance, be it remembered, was occa- 
sioned by a man professing to be the Messiah. 
It seems then that the historian had already 
related some commotion which tbe nation of 
the Tews had suffered from the same cause. 


The narrative of Josephus concerning the 
tumult which distressed the Jews at Rome, 
next demands our notice. In order to point 
out the errors of learned men on this sub- 
ject, and to pave the way for demonstrating 
the propositions which I have above laid 
down, I propose to chew, 


I. That the Few gpoten of in this paragraph 
Was a NOMINAL convert to Christianity; 
Who, in conjunction with certain Egyptians, 
that had been priests of Tsis, introduced the 
Goepel into Rome. 

vor. 1. _ * 
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nation excited between them a similar tu- 
mult, and by the same pretension? If so, 
must he not have passed from the former to 
the latter by the mere impulse of association? 
Besides, the affinity between the two pas- 
ages is plainly pointed out by Josephus him 
self“ Nor, says he, © have the nation of 
the Samaritans escaped disturbance.” This 
disturbance, be it remembered, was occa- 
sioned by a man professing to be the Messiah. 
It seems then that the historian had already 
related some commotion which the nation of 
the Jews had suffered from the same cause. 


The narrative of Josephus concerning the 
tumult which distressed the Jews at Rome, 
next demands our notice. In order to point 
out the errors of learned men on this sub- 
ject, and to pave the way for demonstrating 
the propositions which I have above laid 
down, I propose to shew, 


I. That the Few gpoben of in this paragraph 
was a NOMINAL convert to Christianity; 
who, in conjunction with certain Egyptians, 
that had been priests of , introduced the 
Gospel into Rome. 
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Il. That the ill-treatment which the Jeus 
suffered from Tiberius and the Senate, and their 
banishment from Italy, were chiefly owing to 
the introduction of Christianity into that city, 
and to the rapid progress which it made there, 
in spite of the opposition it received from the 
government, and from its other enemies. 


In support of these propositions, as they 
have escaped the attention of modern eccle- 
siastical writers, J hope to produce proofs the 
most decisive, and such as must satisfy every 
impartial inquirer. Nothing, I am sensible, 
less than the most unequivocal evidence, is 
sufficient to establish them; and when such 
evidence can with safety be opposed to au- 
thority, I cannot, in the eye of reason, incur 
the imputation of rashness and vanity, or be 
thought to be actuated by the spirit of in- 
novation. 5 


But before I proceed to the testimonies 
which establish the above assertions, it may be 
right toadvert to one or two objections, which 
are apt to force themselves on the reader. 


Christianity, it may be said, could not have 
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es 
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been introduced into Rome at a period $0 
early as the reign of Tiberius. But this, 80 


far from being impossible, or even improba- 


ble, is the very reverse. Learned men are 
agreed, that, between the crucifixion of our 
Saviour, and the death of that emperor, there 
intervened, at least, the space of four years. 
This surely is a length of time sufficient for 
the introduction of it into that city, had it 
been much more remote from Judza than it 
really is. That, during a period so long, the 


Gospel should not, by some means or other, 


have been conveyed thither, is a thing utterly 


inconsistent, I will not say, with the zeal of 


its first propagators, Whose early labours were 
necessarily limited to their own country, but 
with that curiosity and importance, which the 
fame of its holy founder soon excited 1 in every 
part of the Roman empire. 


In the Acts of the Apostles we are furnish- 
ed with a fact, which almost amounts to a cer- 
tainty, that Christianity was professed at Rome 


not long after the resurrection of our Lord. On 


the day of Pentecost, we are told strangers 


| from Rome heard the Apostles speak with un- 


knoun tongues, and, among others, received 
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the faith. These strangers, on their return 
from Jerusalem, must have carried the Go- 
spel with them; and it is very improbable 
that these professors should have been con- 
tent to keep their faith in silence, or that the 
Apostles should have allowed them to depart 
unattended by some teachers, who might far- 
ther instruct and confirm them. | 


But against my first proposition, that the 
Jew and his associates were believers in 
Christ, and preachers of his Gospel, it may 
farther be seriously urged, that © in every 
respect they were wicked men.“ In answer 
to this, I beg leave to cite a sensible and. just 
remark of Doctor Priestley. We are not 
to suppose, says he, © that every person 
who professed Christianity embraced it in all 
its purity, or immediately resigned himself to 
the full and proper influence of it. Many 
persons who had been addicted to philosophy 
would consider Christianity as a new and im- 
proved species of philosophy; and, as they 
had been used to do with respect to other sy- 
stems, they would adopt or reject what they 
thought proper of it, and in doing this would 
naturally retain what was most consonant to 
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the principles to which they had long been 
attached, &c. 


“Christianity would of course find per- 
sons in every possible disposition and state of 
mind, and would therefore be received with. 
every possible variety of effect, and in all 
cases time would be requisite to the full un- 
derstanding both of its principles, and its re- 
quirements, and to separate the proper pro- 
fessor from the improper and unworthy. Of 
this we may be satisfied by reading the apo- 
stolical epistles, where we find accounts of 
persons, who classed themselves with Chris- 
tians, and yet both disbelieved some of its 
fundamental doctrines, and like wise allowed 
themselves in practices, which it strictly pro- 
hibited. This continued a long time after 
the age of the Apostles, as ecclesiastical hi- 
story testifies. Eariy Opinions, vol. i. p. 
140, 141. 


To this may be added another remark, 
equally just and certain. Notwithstanding 
the great odium attached to the profession of 
Christianity in early times, many embraced 
it merely for sinister purposes. The mira- 
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cles which our Lord performed, the reality 
of which was universally believed, both in 
Judæa and other countries, disposed * the 
minds of men to receive false miracles, and 
to ascribe those events to the agency of an 
invisible being, which, in fact, were effected 
by ordinary, but unknown means. Of this 
disposition a multitude of persons had the 
cunning to avail themselves, and to turn it to 
their own profit or gratification . Hence 


* Tt is to this disposition, and the impastures to which it 
gave birth, that the celebrated Gibbon artfully ascribes the 
reception which the works of Jesus obtained among the firs 
Christians. The primitive Christians,“ says he, © perpe- 
tually trod on mystic ground, and their minds were exercised 
by the habits of believing the most extraordinary events, 
They felt, or they fancied, that on every side they were as 
saulted by dæmons, comforted by visions, instructed by pro- 
phecy, and surprisingly delivered from danger, sickness, and 
death itself, by the supplications of the church. The real 
or imaginary prodigies, of which they so frequently con- 
ceived themselves to be the objects, the instruments, or the 
Spectators, very happily disposed them to adopt with the ume 
case, but with far greater justice, the authentic wonders of 
the evangelical history ; and thus miracles, that exceeded not 
the measure of their own experience, inspired them with the 
most lively assurance of mysteries, which were acknowledged 
to surpass the limits of their understanding.“ Vol. ii. p. 315 


+ The impostor Alexander, whose life is written by Lu- 
cian, affords a striking instance of this. See particularly 
vol. i. p. 752, Var. Edition, | | | 
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arose those swarms of impostors and magi- 
cians, which soon after the time of our Sa- 
viour infested the heathen and the Christian 
world; who, as they impiously took upon 
them that name the better to answer their 
base designs, proved the means of bringing 
Christianity itself, its illustrious founder, and 
his faithful followers, into disgrace. 


Of this unhappy number was the Jew, to 
whom Josephus refers, with his wicked ass0- 
ciates; who, as will appear from the sequel, 
were Egyptians, nominally converted from 
the worship of Isis; and were the persons 
whom our historian stigmatizes as concerned 
in the Seduction of Paulina. Now Josephus 
says of this Jew and his companions, that 
they professed to teach, or anfo/d, the wis- 
dom of the Mosaic laws; and that they with- 
held from the temple at Jerusalem the rich 
presents made to it by Fulvia. It will be 
found too that they were guilty of theft and 
robberies, which furnished their enemies 
with a pretence to charge all the followers 
of Jesus, without distinction, with these enor- 
mities ; and that moreover they were, as has 
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been just stated, chargeable with, at least 
causing, the adultery of Fulvia. 


| Hear now the noble and indignant apo- 

1 strophe which the Apostle Paul makes to one 
of the Jewish Christians at Rome.“ Be- 
hold ! * thou callest thyself a Jew, and re- 
posest thyself in the law, and gloriest in God, 
and knowest his will, and art taught to di- 
stinguish the excellencies of the law, and 
takest upon thyself to be a guide of the blind, 
a light to them that are in darkness, an in- 
structor of the ignorant, a teacher of babes, 
as posessing the characters of knowledge and 
truth in the law. Dost thou then, who 
teachest another, neglect to teach thyself? 
Dost thou, who preachest against stealing, 

steal thyself? Dost thou, who forbiddest to 
commit adultery, commit adultery ? Dost 
thou abhor idols, and yet profanely rob the 
temple ?” | | 


Only compare this address with the ac- 
count given by our historian, and they must 
both appear to refer to the same person. Jo- 


Rom, cap. ii. 


St 


ist 
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sephus says of him, that he professed to teach 
the wisdom of the Mosaic laws: Paul ac- 
costs him as one who boasted (for the Apostle 
is here only making use of his own language) 
to be a guide of the blind, a light to them that 
are in darkness, an instructor of the ignorant, 
a teacher of babes. Again ; the Jewish histo- 
rian informs us that he robbed the temple, 


(though, as will hereafter be manifest, he was 


the occasion of abolishing the zdo/ of Leis), 
that he committed adultery, that he was 
guilty of stealing. And does not our ho- 
noured Apostle suppose him chargeable with 
these very crimes ? It appears then to me in- 
disputable that they had the same man in 
view. But Paul addresses him as one of the 
Jewish converts in that city; whence it is evi- 
dent that he professed to be one of those con- 


verts, to whom he directed his Epistle. So 


much then for my first proposition, that the 


Jew of whom we are speaking was one who 


professed to teach Christianity in Rome. 


More proofs might be adduced in its sup- 
port. But as the first proposition is implied 
in the second, it will be needless to labour 
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the point in this place. My next objeet there- 
fore is to ew, | | 


II. That the ill-treatment which the Fews 
suffered from Tiberius and the senate, together 
with their banishment from Italy, were princi- 
pally owing to the introduction of Cbristianity 
into Rome, and to the rapid progress it mad: 
there, in spite of the opposition which it re- 
cerved from the government, and from its other 
enemies. 


In support of this proposition I shall al. 
lege, in the first place, a paragraph from Ja- 
citus. The passage to which I allude is well 
known, and runs thus Actum * et de sa- 
cris Ægyptiis Judaicisque pellendis. Factum- 
que patrum consultum, ut quatuor millia li- 
bertini generis, ea superstitione infecta, in 
insulam Sardiniam veherentur, coërcendis il- 
lic latrociniis; et si gravitate cœli interiissent, 
vile damnum: cæteri cederent Italia, nisi cer- 
tam ante diem profanos ritus exuissent.“ 
That is, in the game year was brought before 
- the Senate a motion for abolishing the Egyptian 


* An, lib. ii, cap. Ixxxv. 
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aud Fewish rites ; and it was decreed, that 
four thousand of that slavish race, who qwere 
injocted with that superstition, Should be con- 


veyed into the island of Sardinia, there to be 
restrained from robberies ; where if they pe- 


risbed through the Severity of the climate, the 
haas would not be great; and that the rect of 
them should leave Italy, unless within an ap- 
pointed time they should have relmquished their 
profane rites, 


More is said by this historian on the sub- 


C ject; but we shall produce the remainder in 


its proper place. On the foregoing extract 
several remarks are to be made, which go ti to 
confirm my assertion. 


1. It appears from the words of Tacitus, 
that the Roman senate had observed a distinc- 
tion between the Jewish people in that city. 
* Four thousand of them were infected with 
the Jewish superstition; that is, were in 4 
peculiar manner influenced by it-—professed a 
greater zeal for its institutions, and made more 
Strenuous efforts, and more considerable $acrt- 
Aces, in supporting and propagating it, These 
accordingly were punished with greater se- 
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verity, and banished into climates, where 
they were likely to perich. Others of the 
Jews, that is, such as were not infected in 
that high degree, experienced more lenity; 
and, so far from being exterminated, they 
were permitted to continue at Rome; pro- 
vided they gave up such rites as were thought 
profane, or hostile to the gentile religion. 


Now I qay that the four thousand men, 
whom Tacitus represents as being in a pecu- 
liar degree infected, and who on that account 
suffered banischment, were those of the Jews 
at Rome that had received the Gospel. This 
fact is, I presume, proved by the two follow- 
ing considerations— 1. That the Jewish con- 
verts exhibited far greater zeal for the new 
religion, far more ardour to promote its inte- 
rests in the world, than the unbelieving part 
of the Jews did for the Jewisch—9. That the 
Apostle Paul, as will appear in the sequel, 
alludes, in. terms the most pointed, to their 
banishment, and addresses these exiles as the 
warm and resalute followers of Jesus. 


2. The Roman historian insinuates, that 
these men, who had been exiled from Italy, 
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were guilty of robberies, or of gtealing and 
pluudering “ Four thousand of that slavish 
race were conveyed into the island of Sardi- 
nia, there to be restrained from robberzes.” 
From the drift of this clause it is obvious, 
that the writer considered them as guilty of 
these enormities, while yet at Rome; and 
that they were banished, in part, on this ac- 
count. This insinuation, we shall presently 
dee, is also made by Suetonius, though it is 
palpably false, as we are assured from the 
testimonies of Philo and Josephus, who tell 
us that they were all innocent of such charges, 
and that only four men were really guilty. 
Here then we have another criterion that di- 
stinguished the first followers of Jesus. Vir- 
tuous and harmless as they were, beyond any 
other race of men, nevertheless the breath of 
calumny, in every country, endeavoured to 
paint them as robbers, defrauders, and plun- 
werers, Of this I shall here produce one 
or two instances. The first is a monumental 
inscription, concerning the Christians, in the 
time of Nero. Lardner has thus translated 
it—To NERO CLAUDIUS CæSsAR AUGUs- 
Tus, HIGH PRIEST, FOR CLEARING THE 
PROVINCE OF ROBBERS, AND THOSE WHO 
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TAUGHT MANKIND A NEW sUPERSTI- 
TION. Ol 


Justin Martyr, in his Second Apology &, has 
recorded these words of one Lucius, which 
he had addressed to Urb:cus, a Roman magi- 
strate, on account of the unjust sentence 
passed by him on an innocent Christian. 
„% Why should you condemn a man, con- 
victed neither of adultery nor fornication; 


nor proved to be a murderer or a rhef, or a 


plunderer ; nor, finally, accused of any other 
crime, but only of professins the Christian 
name? | 


Here we see a disciple of Jesus doomed to 
death as a thief and a robber, though the sen- 
tence by which he stood condemned was fla- 
grantly unjust. There is, however, reason 


to suppose, that many men of this descrip- 


tion had assumed the Christian profession, 
and hence furnished the enemies of Christ 
with grounds for extending those accusa- 


tions to all his innocent follewers. This, 
I believe, was peculiarly the case in Judza, 


* Ap. ii. p. 7. Ox. Ed. 
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where banditti of this kind abounded, and 


where the malice of the Jewish people was 
extremely active in ranking and confounding 
such unworthy persons with the virtuous dis- 
ciples of Jesus. The pen of Josephus, how- 
ever, though not openly employed in their 
defence, has protected them from such ca- 
lumnies, and holds them up, as we have seen 
in a passage already considered, as the exclu- 
sive enemies of the Sicarii, the general name 
of those assassins and robbers. 


3. In the above citation from Tacitus it is 
expressly said, that the design of the senate 
in banishing the Jews and Egyptians was the 
abalition of their rites. Were the emperor 
and his council, let me ask, accustomed to 
exercise such severities on the Jewish and 


ä Egyptian nations? No; it was the wise and 


Just policy of the Roman government to to- 
lerate, and even to protect, every nation in 
the enjoyment of its religious ceremonies; 
and Tiberius, as well as Augustus, it is well 
known, had hitherto distinguished himself 
by his indulgencies to the Jews. And what 
cause had he now for this extraordinary 
change in his conduct? Some cause there 
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must have been; and none that is adequate 
to the effect can, I presume, be found, ex- 
cept in the prevailing genius of Christianity, 
in the extraordinary zeal of its first propa- 
1 gators, and in the menacing aspect which it 
was at first supposed to assume in respect to 
the Roman power, as well as the Gentile su- 


perstitions. 


Josephus, indeed, tells us, that this cala- 
mity was brought upon the Jewish people 
for the wickeaness of four men. Considering 
these men as chief agents in propagating the 
new religion, which they corrupted by their 
previous unmoral principles, and disgraced by 
their unworthy conduct, we may justly ad- 
mit the fact. But detach them from the in- 
fluence which their doctrine produced upon 
the body of the Jews and Egyptians ; that is, 
regard them as unconnected with the rest of 
those nations by means of their instruction, and 
it will appear utterly incredible, that on their 
account, however flagrant their guilt might 
have been, all their countrymen should have 
been exposed to such calamities. To extend 
to a whole people the crimes committed only 
by a ſcw, and involve the innocent with the 
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guilty in the punishment due to the latter 
alone, is a degree of barbarity totally incon- 
sistent with the principles and the practice of 
the Roman government. 


But upon the supposition that the banish- 
ment of the two nations was occasioned ulti- 
mately by the introduction and prevalence of 
the Gospel, however cruel and unjust a 
measure, it may be easily explained. The 
zeal which the converts displayed to support 
and propagate their faith, must have neces- 
sarily excited great tumult and confusion 
throughout the city. Admitting, what I am 
afraid is not to be admitted, that its friends 
employed only fair and laudable means in its 
behalf; yet such were the intemperate zeal, 
and the inveterate prejudices of their adver- 
saries, that they unavoidably opposed to them 
violence and clamour ; and as the contending 
parties were very numerous, the tranquillity . 
of the city must have been much disturbed. 


The disturbance which thus arose between 
the believing and unbelieving Jews, was 
greatly augmented, and rendered more into- 
lcrable, by the same dispute breaking out 
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among the Egyptian priests, most of whom, 
we shall presently see, became, at least no- 
minal, converts to the faith. The supersti- 
tion and the vices of the refractory among 
these priests were no doubt boldly exposed, 
and attacked by the more virtuous, or the re- 
formed part that deserted them; and the at- 
tack, we may well suppose, was repelled and 
returned with all the fierceness and virulence 
which conscious guilt usually inspires. 


The scenes of tumult and disorder, thus 
produced, at length awakened the attention, 
and demanded the interference, of the senate 
and the emperor; who regarding with the 
same hostile disposition the rational faith of 
the Christians, the blind prejudice of the 
Jews, and the profane rites of the N 
banished them 1 in a mass. 


That the restoration of the public peace, 
and the suppression of tumult, were, at least, 
the pretended objects which Tiberius had in 
view, in thus banishing them, we may con- 

clude from Suetonius, whose account of the 
affair is as follows: „ Externas ceremoni- 
as, Ægyptios Judaicosque ritus, compescuit, 
coactis, qui superstitione ea tenebantur, reli- 
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giosas vestes cum instrumento omni combu- 


rere. Judæorum juventutem, per speciem sa- 
cramenti, in provincias gravioris cœli dis- 
tribuit: reliquos gentis ejusdem, et similia 
dectantes, urbe summovit, sub pena perpe- 
tuæ servitutis, nisi obtemperassent. Expulit 
et mathematicos; sed deprecantibus, ac se 
artem desituros promittentibus, veniam de- 
dit. In primis tuendæ pacis a grassaturis ac 
latrociniis seditionumque licentia curam ha- 
buit. Stationes militum per Italiam solito fre- 
quentiores disposuit. Rome castra consti- 
tuit, quibus prætorianæ cohortes, vagæ ante 
id tempus, et per hospitia dispersæ, conti- 
nerentur. Populares tumultus exortos gra- 
vissime coërcuit; et, ne orirentur, sedulo cu- 
ravit *.” Foreign quperstitions, the Egyptian 
end the Fewisb, Tiberius suppressed ; and com- 
felled those who were fettered with it to burn 
their sacred-vestments and utensils. The Fewtsh 
youth he distributed, under the pretence of 
a military oath, into provinces of a severe 
climate; wwhile the remainder of that nation, 

with arhers of s1milar profession, he removed 
| from the city, under the * of perpetual 


* In Vita Tiber. cap. FORTY 
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Slavery, unless they had obeyed. He expelled to 
the magicians ; but granted pardon to those that 
recanted and promised to abandon their art. 
Above all, in order to secure peace, be provided 
means against those who were licentiously given 
to plunder, robbery, and sedition. For this 
purpose he planted along Italy military stations, 
more numerous than common ; formed a camp at 
Rome, in which were confined the pretorian 
hands; which till then were unrestrained, and 
distributed in quarters. The tumults which 
arose amemg the populace he euppressed with 
much severity, and exercised great vigilance for 
preventing similar commotions. 


This passage, which is more decisive in 
my favour than even that of Tacitus, de- 
mands nevertheless some observations to dis- 
play its full import. 5 


1. It appears from it, as well as from the 
former writer, that one part of the Jews and 
Egyptians were more attached to their prin- 
ciples than the other, and on this account 
experienced from the Roman government 
greater hardships—* He compelled those“ 
Gays our author) © who were fettered with 


\ 
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that superstition, to burn their sacred vest- 
ments and utensils—and distributed them in- 
to provinces of a severe climate: while the 
remainder of that nation, with others of a si- 
milar profession, he remoyed from the city.” 


2. Here we are told that Tiberius expelled 
the magicians, but pardoned those who pro- 
mised to abandon their art. This sort of men 
had been before forbidden the city by Au- 
gustus, who was no great friend to their. pro- 
fession. But is it not surprising that Tibe- 
rius should have done this ; since it is well 
known that he was passionately devoted to 
magic, and was always surrounded, as Juve- 
nal says * of him, by à herd of them? From 
his prohibiting them on this occasion, we 
may fairly infer, that their art was directed 
to some object which they had not before in 
view, and which he conceived to be preju- 
dicial to his interest in some respeet or other ; 
or, in different words, that it was exercised 


Visne salutari sicut Sejanus? habere 
Tantundem? atque illi sellas donare curules? 
Illum exercitibus præponere? tutor haberi 
Principis augusta Caprearum in rupe sedentis 
Cum grege Chaldzo ? Sat. x. 90. 
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in support of a foreign superstition, which 
he hated, and sought to suppress, as subyer- 
sive of his own authority, and hostile to the 


public tranquillity. 


That this was the case, we may presume 
from his banishing those Magi, in conjunc- 
tion with the jewish and Egyptian sects. 
But this presumption amounts, I conceive, to 


a certainty, if we take into consideration a 


passage to be presently produced, which 
proves that these very men were nominal 


converts to the Gospel, having for their ob- 


ject the establishment of Christianity in Rome, 
and the deification of its author. 


The public peace, says Suetonius, was dis- 
turbed; and in order to restore tranquillity, 
and prevent similar commotions, Tiberius 
first suppressed the Jewiſh and Egyptian rites, 
and exterminated their professors from Italy. 
He then formed camps in Rome, appointed 
military stations throughout the country, re- 
stored among the soldiers a stricter discipline, 
and imposed upon them greater vigilance 
than before in preventing disorder, or in pu- 
nishing the authors of it. 
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These provisions, we shall presently See 
from a paragraph in Philo, extended to Greece, 
and every other department of the empire. 


Now it is evident, that as these precau- 
tions were new and extraordinary, they must 
have been occasioned by some new and ex- 
traordinary circumstance in the state of the 
times; so new and extraordinary, indeed, as 
to fill Tiberius and the senate with the great- 
est apprehensions, and to put the vast machine 
of the Roman government in motion against 
it. The question then is, what that circum- 
stance could have been, which called forth, 
and could justify, such singular measures? 
The following statement can, I imagine, alone 
furnish an adequate and rational solution of 
this difficulty. A general expectation, de- 
rived originally from the Jewish prophets, 
and thence introduced into the Sibylline ora- 
cles, prevailed among the Heathens, as well as 
the Jewish nation, that some great personage 
was about that time to appear in the East; 
who, like the sun, would ascend the meri- 
dian of human glory, and spread over the 
earth the splendour of universal dominion. 
Men from the East came to Rome with the 
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news, that this prince had already appeared 
in Judza, who had given undoubted proofs 
of his divine commission, not only in the 
works he performed, but also in the superior 
wisdom which he displayed. This news, as 
it was then generally understood by the Jews 
and Gentiles, threatened the power of Cæsar, 
spread itself through the city, and brought 
to it many converts from among the Jews 
and Egyptians: and we are informed, as will 
be seen in the sequel, from an authority not 
to be resisted, that about this time the great 
mass of the people throughout the whole em- 
pire expressed a decided inclination to throw 
off the Roman yoke, and enlist under the 
banners of the new and beneficent king of 
the Jews, under whom they fondly expected 
eternal peace, prosperity, and freedom. 


On the supposition that these facts are true, 
the measures adopted by Tiberius and the se- 
nate have an adequate cause, and are such as 
might be reasonably expected: and no other 
cause, it is maintained, can be assigned, that is 
in any degree commensurate with such effects. 


2. The above statement accounts also for 
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the cruel and unexampled manner in which 
the Jews and Egyptians were on this occa- 
sion treated by the emperor. The persons 
who taught in the city that Jesus was the 
Messiah, he necessarily regarded as preachers 
of treason and gedition; in as much as they 
proclaimed a king opposite to himself. This 
circumstance of course filled him with alarm 
and resentment, which he exercised not only 
on those that taught the new faith, but on all 
that had embraced or countenanced it. His 
best security, he seems to have thought, con- 
sisted in first depriving the whole Jewish and 
Egyptian nations of those civil and religious 
rights which they had hitherto enjoyed un- 
molested, and then banishing them into cli- 
mates which might prove fatal to their con- 
stitutions. Nor did he think it safe to rest 
even here. Such of them as were peculiarly 
infected with their superstition, and were ca- 
pable of bearing arms, the senate, no doubt 
at his instigation, forced into the military 
service, contrary, as well to his usual cle- 
mency, and to the spirit of the Jewish laws, 
s to a law made in their favour by Augustus. 


This violence, offered to the plainest die- 
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tates of justice and liberty, Tiberius adopted 
not so much because their service was ne- 
cessary, but because it was the most effectual 
means of gratifying his revenge, of bursting 
their attachment to the prince under whose 
banners they had just enlisted, and of restor- 
ing their allegiance to himself. And hence 
appears the meaning of Suetonius in the fol- 
lowing clause: And the Jewish youth he 
distributed, under THE PRETENCE OP AN 
OATH, into countries of a severe climate.” 
But a portion of these young men, as Jose- 
phus informs us, understanding that this was 
the object of the oath, had the firmness to 
resist being enlisted, though the consequence 
was death. In this respect, be it remarked, 
they acted conformably to the conduct gene- 
rally observed by the Christians in the first 
and second centuries, who rejected, it is well 
known, not only all the concerns of the state, 
however lucrative, but every station in the 
army, though the most honourable, as being 
opposite to that allegiance which they swore 
to their new king, and to the beneficent spi- 
rit of his Gospel. Hence Philo, their im- 
mortal apologist, who, though to this day 
supposed to have continued the disciple of 
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Moses, gloriously employed his talents and | 
his influence to promote the cause, and de- 
fend the followers, of Jesus, thus speaks of 
them : „None can be found among them | 
that manufacture darts, arrows, swords, hel- 
mets, breast-plates, nor even such weapons C 
as might be converted to bad purposes in the ö 
time of peace; much less do any of them en- 
gage in those arts that are useful in war.” 


In terms equally strong and eloquent does 
this noble author describe their love of free- 
dom, and their hatred of tyranny. © As to 
Slaves,” he adds, “they have none; but all 
are free, and all equally labour for the com- 
mon good. The supporters of slavery they 
condemn as unjust and base despots, by whom 
are violated the sacred laws of nature, who, 
like a common parent, hath begotten all man- 
kind without distinction, and educated them 
in the genuine bonds of fraternity—frater- 
nity consisting not in name, but in reality.” 
Such are the lovely sentiments which the be- 
nevolent Jesus and his faithful followers, in 
ancient times, entertained, and which the 
Gospel almost in every page inculcates. No 
blessing, indeed, conferred upon us by the 
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bounty of heaven, is so valuable as the Chris- 
tian religion, for its subserviency (were it 
permitted to operate in its native energy) to 
the equality, to the rights, and to the im- 
provement of mankind. 


No blessing, I repeat, bestowed upon us by 
the bounty of heaven, is so valuable for its 
subserviency to these ends. By the magnifi- 
cent views which faith discloses, beyond the 
reach of unaided reason, it inspires boldness 
and sublimity of sentiment. Affording the 
most animating motives to virtue, it sup- 
ports dignity and stability of character. It 
exhibits our relation to the common Parent 
in the mildest light, and by that means points 
out to aspiring pride he common level of all his 
offspring, and teaches it to seek no distinc- 
tions, but such as flow from superior recti- 
tude of conduct, or a greater comprehension 
of intellect. While reason leads the mind 
to reflect on the order that pervades, the 
constancy that preserves, the harmony that 
unites, the natural and moral world ; revela- 
tion draws it by“ the cords of love” to imi- 
tate the goodness that presides over the uni- 
verse, and raises it to a higher element, 
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where, with reviving freshness, it inhales the 
xthereal breath of benevolence, peace, and 


magnanimity. 


The Gospel, which, under the direction of 
reason, is subservient to these noble views, 
has nevertheless become, in the hands of ig- 
norance and cunning, the instrument of quite 
opposite effects. Veiled with the fraud of 
pretended mystery, tyranny has perverted it 
into a mean of slavery ; and priestcraft, in- 
stead of holding it up as the light of the 
world, has employed it as a torch to spread 
the flame of persecution, and to cloud the 
human understanding with the smoke of fa- 
naticism. | 


Christianity, however, on its first appear- 
ance, produced, on those who properly un- 
derstood and cheerfully embraced it, an in- 
fluence congenial to its native tendency. It 
inspired them with sentiments of manly, but 


rational freedom; it emancipated them, at 


least in thought, from subordination to de- 
spotic power, and raised them to the dignity 
of being subjects of the divine government, 
and heirs of eternal life, 
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Actuated by the spirit which, in this re. 
spect, it inspired, the Christians at Rome op- 
posed the abuses of the Roman government, 
which was rendered extremely oppressive by 
the wicked administration of Sejanus. 


This laudable opposition, as might be 
expected, brought upon them his hatred and 
calumny. Their resistance he ascribed to si- 
nister motives, and exerted with success his 
influence with Tiberius and the senate to pro- 
cure their expulsion; and hence it is that 
Philo, the celebrated Jew above mentioned, 
assigns the ill treatment which his country- 
men received to the misrepresentations of 
Sejanus alone. * All nations, he says, 
« though prejudiced against the Jews, have 


been careful not to abolish the Jewish rites ; 


and the same caution was preserved in the 
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reign of Tiberius : though, indeed, the Jews 
in Italy have been distressed by the machina- 
tions of Sejanus. For after his death the 
emperor became sensible that the accusations 
alleged against the Jews 1n Italy were calum- 
nious, the mere inventions of Sejanus ; who 
WAS EAGER TO DEVOUR A NATION THAT, 
AS HE KNEW, MADE THE MOST DETER= 
MINED RESISTANCE TO HIS IMPIOUS COUN= 
SELS AND DESIGNS.” a 


That the distress here noticed by Philo 
refers to the expulsion of the Jews, which 
Josephus, Tacitus, and Suetonius, have re- 
corded, can in no wise be disputed. 


The principal, though not the only, ca- 
lumny by which Sejanus had prejudiced the 
emperor against the Jewish people, and pro- 
cured their banishment from Italy, seems to 
have been the common artifice adopted in 
every age by the supporters of corruption and 
despotism. Finding them the determined 
enemies of tyranny and oppression, he ac- 
cused them of hostility to the government, 
charged them with the secret, if not the 
avowed, object of subverting the. throne of 
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Cæsar, and of raising to the empire of the 


world some favourite prince of their own 
nation. | h 


These charges, it must be confessed, as 
the spiritual nature of our Lord's kingdom 
was not as yet understood at Rome even by 
the disciples, might have some foundation in 
truth. But whether they were true or false, 
the confidence which at the time Tiberius 
had in this base minister, insured credit to 
his representations; and accordingly the whole 
Jewish nation, as Josephus and Philo attest, 
were exterminated from Italy. 


But it does not, it may be said, appear 
from the above extract, that the Jews of 


whom Philo Speaks were converts to Chris- 


tianity. That he does not distinguish them 
by the Chriotian name is what I readily grant. 
But the book whence the passage is taken, 
contains, I presume, evidence sufficient to 
substantiate this fact. To this evidence, 
however, I cannot at present have recourse; 
as it requires the previous developement of 


several events hitherto unknown. I con- 


tent myself therefore with now producing the 
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direct testimony of Orosius, an ecclesiastical 
writer in the fifth century. His words are to 


this effect Tiberius proposed to the se- 


nate that Christ should be nade a God, with 
his own vote in his favour. The senate, 
moved with indignation that it had not been, 
| as was usual, proposed for them to determine 
respecting the reception of his religion, re- 
jected his deification, and decreed, THAT 
THE CHRISTIANS BY AN EDICT SHOULD 
BE BANISHED FROM THE CITY ; ESPECI- 
ALLY AS SEJANUS, THE PRAFECT OF TI- 
BERIUS, MOST OBSTINATELY RESISTED 
THE RECEPTION OF HIS FAITH X.“ 


I will add two or three remarks on this 
important passage. 


1. It is here positively and in direct terms 
asserted, that the Jews and Egyptians, of 
whom Philo, Josephus, Tacitus, and Sueto- 
nius, speak, were believers in Jesus Chris. 


2. Philo a6 the calamities which the 


* Oros. lib. vii. cap. iv. or Lard. vol. vii. p. 243. 
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Jewish people suffered in Italy to the wicked 
machinations of Sejanus. This very asser- 
tion is implied in the words of Orosiug— 
The senate dicreed, that the Christians by an 
edict should be banished from the city; especi« 
ally as Sejanus, the prefect of Tiberius, nuit 
eb:tinately resisted the reception of lus faith. 


3. Nevertheless there appears some diffe- 
rence between these two writers. Accord- 
ing to Philo, the Jews were distressed by 
Tiberius himse/f, instigated indeed by his base 
minister: but Orosius says that they suffered 
from the senate, even in opposition to the em- 

peror. | Sf 


Of the account as stated by the Jewish 
writer no doubt can reasonably be entertain- 
ed, as he was a competent and unbiaed 
judge of the affair, having flourished at the 
time; and not only that, but having himself 
investigated the whole business, in conse- 
quence of his being the very person whom 
the Christians at Alexandria (whither they 
had for the most part repaired after their ex- 
pulsion from Italy) sent to Rome to plead 
their cause, and to justify their innocence 
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from the charges alleged against them. His 
statement, therefore, if found contradictory, 
is more to be depended upon than that of a 
writer in the fifth century. It will, however, 
soon be perceived, that the two authors do 
not contradict each other in reality; since 
one only relates circumstances which the 
other has omitted. 


The well-known words of Tertullian on 
this subject are to this purpose. Tiberius, 
in whose time the Christian name made its 
appearance in the world, after he had been 
informed of the things which revealed /e di- 
vinity of Jesus, brought it before the senate, 
with the favour of his own suffrage. The 
Senate, because he had not approved of him- 
self being deified, rejected the deification of 
Jesus. Cæsar, however, continued of the 
same opinion, and threatened punishment on 
such as accused the Christians *,” - 


On this passage, too, a few observations 
may be made. 
1. It appears from Tertullian, as well as 


Tertul. Apol. cap. v. 
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from Oroius, that the persons of whoni 
Philo speaks, as being distressed in Italy, 
were converts to the Christian religion.“ Ca. 
sar, however, continued of the same opinion, 
and threatened punishment on such as accused 
THE CHRISTIANS. 


2. It is manifest from Tertullian, that 
some accusations were lodged before Tibe- 
rius and the scnate against the followers of 
Jesus. And the same thing is implied in the 
words of Philo-“ Though, indeed, says 
he, © the Jews in Italy have been distressed 
in consequence of the machinations of Seja- 
nus. For after his death the emperor be- 
came sensible that he accusations alleged a. 
gains? the Fews in Italy were calumnies, the 
mere inventions of Sejanus.” 


3. It is farther obvious from Tertullian, 
that the emperor Tiberius d:iscountenanced 
those accusations, and threatened those that 


presented them. Orosius goes still farther, 


and attests, that he announced by af edict 
the punishment of death against such as ac- 
cused the Christians. This interesting fact 
is confirmed by the testimony of Philo, whose 
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words are to this effect: To the consti- 
tuted authorities Tiberius every where sent 
orders not to molest, in their several cities, the 
men of that nation, excepting the guilty alone 
(who were very few); but, on the contrary, 
to regard as a trust committed to their care, 
both the people themselves, and their insti- 
tutions, which, like oil, soften their votaries 
with the love of peace, and brace them with 
firmness of character,” 


4. This fine els which Philo, makes 
for the followers of Jesus, in common with 
the rest of the Jewish nation, of whom they 
were yet considered as a sect, developes the 
true state of his mind respecting Christianity 
and its /cunder. Had he not been a well- 
wisher to both, he would have been very far 
from standing forward on this occasion as the 
champion of its votaries. This consideration 
farther directs our attention to the valuable 
book whence this extract has been taken, as 
having originated in circumstances occasioned 
by the prevalence of the Gospel, and intend- 
ed to rescue its professors from the calumnies 
and persecutions brought upon them by the 
malice of their enemies. 
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5. The above testimony of Philo, Tertul- 


lian, and Orosius, will account for a remark. 
able fact, which is thus recorded in the Acts 


of the Apostles, chap. ix. 81. Then had 
the churches rest throughout all Judæa and 
Galilee, and Samaria, and were edified ; and, 


walking in the fear of the Lord, and in the 


comfort of the Holy Ghost, were multiplied,” 


This rest of the churches,” says Doctor 
Lardner, „will be easily accounted for from 
the following particulars. Soon after Cali- 
gula's accession, the Jews at Alexandria suf. 
fered very much from the Egyptians in that 
city, and at length their oratories there were 
all destroyed. In the third year of Caligula, 


A. D. 39, Petronius was sent into Syria with 


orders to set the statue of the emperor in the 
temple of Jerusalem. It is not improbable 


but that the Jews of Judæa might be affected 


at the condition of their countrymen at Alex- 
andria, where by this time they were almost 
ruined; but this order from Caligula was 2 
thunderstroke. There is, indeed, some doubt 


whether Petronius published this order in the 


year of our Lord 39 or 40. But, whenever it 
was made known, the Jews must have been 
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too much engaged afterwards to mind any 
thing else; as may appear from the accounts 
which Philo and Josephus have given us of 
this affair. Fr 


« Some learned men have ascribed this 
rest of the churches: to the conversion of St. 
Paul, who had been a very zealous persecu- 
tor. But this is, in my opinion, to do St. 
Paul a great deal of wrong on one hand, and 
too much honour on the other. It appears to 
me a great injustice to ascribe to him all the 
sufferings of the Christians, which ensued 


upon the death of Stephen, when after his 


conversion we find the Jews of Judæa, Da- 
mascus, and every other place, were filled 
with malice and spite against Christianity, 
and against St. Paul, and every one else of 
that way. On the other hand, it is doing 
him, at the same time, too much honour. 
St. Paul was then but a young man, and, 
though a forward and active instrument, yet 
he could not be more than an instrument in 
that persecution. It cannot be supposed, that 
whilst he was with the high-priests and Pha- 
risees they were ditected and animated by 
him, and that when he had left them their 

M 4 
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spirits were so sunk, that they could no longer 


pursue their old measures. His own dangers 
at Damascus and Jerusalem are a proof to the 


« According to the description St. Luke 
gives us of this rest of the churches, in the 
words just now transcribed, it was very ex- 
tensive even all over Judæa and Galilee, and 
Samaria, and very complete; and the churches 
had no molestation. So considerable an event 
must have been owing to some other consi- 
derable event with which the whole people 
of that country was affected. I had no sooner 
read the account which Philo and Josephus 
have given of the sufferings of the Jews in 
Alexandria, and the imminent danger of ruin 
which that whole people in Judza and other 
places were in, in the reign of Caligula, but 
J concluded that this state of their affairs 
brought on the rest of the Christian churches, 
which St. Luke speaks of, and which cer- 
tainly happened about this time. Whether 
Jam in the right or not, others will judge.“ 
Lard. vol. i. 97—99. 


That the Doctor, however learned and able 


in 
tru 
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in other respects, is not right in this, will, 1 
trust, appear from the three following rea- 


sons. 


1. The calamity brought upon the jewish 
nation by the impious attempt of Caligula to 
place his statue in the temple at Jerusalem, 
will appear hereafter to have been occasioned 
by the circumstance of the Christians in 
Egypt having deified and worshipped Jesus 
Christ; which prompted that base emperor 
to proclaim his own deification, and to claim 

the same divine honours with our Lord. The 
distress and danger which hence threatened 
the Jews, must therefore, instead of suspend- 

ing their fury against the Christians in Judza 
and other places, have been the means of ex- 
asperating them the more; since they looked 
upon them as the primary, though the inno- 
cent, cause of the general distress. 


2. The cause to which Lardner assigns the 
tranquillity of the churches conveys (though 
he was not aware of it) the severest reflection 
upon them. It supposes that the disciples of 
Christ were $0 unfeeling, so destitute of all re- 
gard to their brethren the Jews, as to enjoy 
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rest, to be comforted, and to be earfred, at a time 
when the whole country was involved in one 
scene of horror and consternation; and that 
too by means of this horror and consterna- 
tion. Were they capable of this, they might 
more fitly be deemed monsters than the fol- 
lowers of the benevolent Jesus. 


3. The cause here alleged for the peace of 
the churches is erroneous, in as much as a 
cause more direct, simple, and efficacious, is 
assigned by the concurrent testimony of 
Philo, Tertullian, and Orosius, that Tiberius, 
a little hefore his death, sent orders to the 
magistrates throughout the empire to protect 
the Christians; and we are assured by the 
former writer, that in consequence of those 
orders, and other provisions made by that 
emperor, profound peace and happiness pre- 
vailed in every one of the provinces ; which 
continued uninterrupted, at least a year, or 
perhaps two, after the accession of Caligula. 
Hear a part of his words on the subject: 
« What person, on beholding Caius, when, 
after the death of Tiberius Cæsar, he had as- 
sumed dominion over every land and sea; 
which dominion held every country, east, 
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west, north, and south, in tranquillity and 
order; which united every province in social 
harmony, the barbarian with the Greek, and 
the Greek with the barbarian, the soldier 
with the citizen, and the citizen with the 
soldier, all of whom blended together in con- 
gratulating the return and in enjoying the 
blessings of universal peace - who, I say, on 


me 
ne 
at 
la- 


of beholding this felicity under Caius, which it 
4 exceeds the power of words to describe, would 
is not be filled with extasy at the sight *?“ If, 
of then, such was the happy state of every city, 
Is, of every place, in the Roman empire, in 
he consequence of the laws established by Ti- 
ct berius, the churches throughout all Judza 
he and Galilee, and Samaria, must have shared 
Se in the general tranquillity ; and it was natural 
at therefore that they should have rest, be edi- 
I fed, and walk in the fear of the Lord; that, 
th finally, they should be comforted by the Holy 


Got, and be multiplied. 


I cannot conclude this subject without ob- 
serving how remarkably an observation of 
Euschius coincides with the above words of 


* dee p. 993. Par. edition. 
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the sacred historian. Tiberius, says he, 
« in whose time the Christian name appear- 
ed in the world, on being informed of the di- 


vinity of Jesus from Palestine, where it was 


first taught, communicated it to the senate, 
making it manifest to them that he approved 
that doctrine; but since the senate too did 
not approve of it, they rejected it. But Ti— 
berius continued in the same opinion, and 
threatened death to the accusers of the 
Christians; this being suggested to his mind 
by Divine Providence, that the doctrine of the 
Gospel, having the beginning of its race clear 
from obstruction, might JO run through ever) 
land *.” 


This last clause is thus . by the 
Latin translator. Quam quidem senten- 
tiam cœlestis Providentia Tiberii Cæsaris 
menti idcirco infuderat, ut Evangelii sermo, 
qui nunc primum nasci caperat, absque ullo 
impedimento per universum orbem spargere- 
tur.” By which, I presume, he appears to 
have missed the force and propriety of the 
passage. The expression of Eusebius is ele- 


* Euseb. Hist. Eccles. lib. ii. cap. ii. ad finem, 
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gant and forcible, and scems to have been 
copied from the following words of Paul 
« Finally, brethren, pray for us, that the 
WORD OF THE LORD may have free —_— 
and be glorified, even as it is with you.” 2 
Theſſal. Chap. i. . 


It remains next to reconcile the difference 
observable between Philo and Tertullian, 
with his followers, Eusebius, Orosius, and 
others. 


Tiberius, it appears from the fact of his 
expelling them from Rome, and depriving 
them of their liberties, as attested by Philo, 
proved himself, at first, hostile to the Chris- 
tians and their cause. Its professors he con- 
ceived to entertain sentiments inimical to his 
person and government; the prevalence of it 
threw the city into confusion, and awakened 
in every department of the empire the spirit 
of disaffection. Those too among the Egyp- 
tians, who had embraced the Gospel, and 
continued to teach it, imposed, it is highly 
probable, on Tiberius by magical artifices, 
which of course, after detection, called forth 
his resentment, which naturally extended to 
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the rest of the Egyptians and Jews; dispos- 
ing him by that means to listen to the accu. 
sations of Sejanus, and to concur with the 
senate in expelling them from the city. But 


G. 
Tiberius,“ says Philo, © after the death of q 
Sejanus, became sensible that the accusations 1 
alleged against the Jews in Italy were calum- W 
nies, the mere inventions of Sejanus.” Wc 
Here we are told, on unquestionable au- Wi < 
thority, that a remarkable change took place W 
| in the conduct of that empetor towards the uU 
] Jewish nation that had received the Gospel . p 
f in Italy. But what could have been the cause p 
F of this happy change? An attention to the f 
words of Tertullian will unfold to us what n 
; the cause was. Tiberius,” says he, in + 
| whose time the Christian name made its a- 
pearance in the world, after he had been in- 
formed of the things which revealed the t 
» divinity of Jesus, &c. Tiberius then, it 2 C 
seems, changed his behaviour and disposition : 
towards the Christians, after he had received iſ 
: Some information from Fudæa, respecting our 3 t 
Lord. Hence we are able to unravel the 3 F 
whole business. 'The emperor was $0 much ; = 

impressed by those scenes which the fame 
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of his miracles and resurrection produced in 
Rome and other places, that he inquired 
concerning the matter either of Pilate, then 
governor of Judæa, or of some other persons 
who had equal means to know the truth. 
These informed him of the reality of the 
facts ascribed to Jesus; and perhaps the ac- 


count which he received led him to conclude 


that the Jews, in general, were free from the 
charges ascribed to them by their enemies. 
He therefore altered his conduct towards 
them, and became the friend of the very 
people whom a little before he hated and 
persecuted; and in order to protect them 
from farther violence, and to repair, in some 
measure, the injuries which they had already 
suffered, © he every where sends orders to 
the constituted authorities not to molest, in 
their several cities, the men of that nation; 
but, on the contrary, to regard as a trust 
committed to their care, both the people and 
their institutions; which, like oil, soften their 
votaries with the love of peace, and brace 
them with firmness of character.” And, fi- 
nally, that he might manifest his conviction 
of the person whom the Jews and Egyptians 
regarded as their master, being an extraordi- 


— — 
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nary character, and endued with surprising 
powers, he proposed to the senate a decree 


for his deification. 


From this representation it is evident, that 
the narratives of Tertullian and Orosius do not 
go back to the beginning of the disturbances 
at Rome, but commence only with the change 
which took place in the behaviour of Tibe- 


rius towards the Christians. Those writers 


have noticed and rendered prominent only 
his subsequent friendſhip, but left his former 


enmity in the shade. Their motive for this 


will appear hereafter to proceed from a desire 
to bury in eternal oblivion the origin of the 
divinity and supernatural birth of Jesus Christ, 


The senate, we are told, rejected the mo- 
tion which the emperor proposed to them re- 
specting Jesus, and assigned as a reason, that 


he himself had refused the honour of deifi- 
cation. 


From the use of the verb probaverat in 
the perfect past, and from the opposition here 
drawn between jesus and Tiberius, we might 


: fairly conclude that the subject had before 
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that time been agitated in Rome; and this 
conclusion well agrees with the explanation 
given above of the disagreement between 


Philo and Tertullian. 


When the miracles and resurrection of our 
Saviour first induced his mistaken followers 
to represent him as a god in that city, no- 
thing was more natural than that the enemies 
of the Gospel should instigate the emperor to 
proclaim - his own divinity in opposition to 
him. But Tiberius, having had reason to 
believe that the person whom the magicians 
regarded as divine was really a supernatural 
being, declined the competition, as vain and 
impious; and accordingly “ ordered that no 
flamines, or priests, should be chosen in ho- 
nour of him; also that no statues or images 
should be erected for him, but with his per- 
mission, and on the sole condition that they 
Should be exhibited as ornaments of the build- 
ings, and not be ranked with the effigies of 
the gods x. | 


Le Clere objects, that the true reading in Tertullian 
is not quia in qe non probaverat, but quia non ipse probaverat. 
Be it so: the meaning is the same. Ipse must intend the em- 
peror, not the senate. The other sense is absurd, and next 

VOL: I: . 
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Now when the emperor, having, instead 


of the persecutor, become the patron of the th 
Jews and Christians, endeavoured in good 
earnest to sanction the divinity of their ma- 
ster, the senate made the above prohibition a W 
specious pretence for resisting his attempt; pl 
and lest their opposition should provoke his I 
displeasure, they artfully concealed it under t 
the veil of a handsome compliment. m 
by | . V 
i The reader, I trust, is now satisfied, that the h 
second proposition, which I have undertaken fc 
to prove, is no longer a supposition, but a it 
fact. Lest, however, it be still doubted, whe- J 
ther the men mentioned by Josephus as being a 
expelled from Italy, were, at least in part, the b 
followers of Jesus, and whether their suffer- 1 
ings were occasioned by the new faith they had b 
embraced, I will farther confirm it by the tes- f 
timony of two or three heathen writers, T 
who are authorities sufficient of themselves 
to decide the point. 
to a contradiction, and therefore not likely to be right. And ; 
at the same time it is a rude and needless affront. The other 


interpretation represents a handsome compliment, and a com- 
pliment not without foundation. For it is very true that Ti- 
berius had himself declined receiving divine honours,” Lat: 
vol. vii. p. 239. 
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Seneca the philosopher has (Epistle cviii.) 
this interesting and curious passage: 


« Since I have began explaining to thee 
with how much greater ardour I have ap- 
plied myself to philosophy in my youth than 
I pursued it when old, I shall not be ashamed 
to confess the love which Sotion infused into 
me respecting Pythagoras. He taught me 
why that philosopher, and why Sextius after 
him, abstained from animals. The reason 
for this, in both, was different; but in each 
it was noble. Sextius believed that there is 
sufficient provision for man without blood, 
and that a habit of cruelty is generated when 
butchering is made to administer to pleasure. 
The subjects of luxury, he added, ought to 
be diminished ; and insisted that a variety of 


food is hostile to sound health, and unconge- 


nial to our bodies. 


* But Pythagoras affirmed that all things 
were united together by some natural affinity, 
and that different beings passed over, by a 
kind of commerce, into different forms. Ac- 
cording to him, no soul admits of either an- 
nihilation, or indeed inactivity ; excepting in 

N 2 


if 
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the short time while she is removing to an- 
other body. We might have marked her 
periodical transitions through several habita- 
tions, and then her return again into man. 
In the mean time she creates in men a dread 
of murder and parricide; since they might 


fall, inconscious, upon the soul of a parent, 


and, by their knife or their bite, violate a 


mansion in which some kindred spirit dwelt, 


Setion, when he had explained these things, 
and augmented them by arguments of his 
own, added, Do not you believe that souls 


are destined for different bodies, in succession, 


and that the removal of them from one into the 


other is what we call death? Do not you be- 


lieve that in animals, tame or wild, and even 
in those which people the water, resideth 
that spirit which before animated man? Do 
not you believe that nothing in this world 

absolutely perisheth, but only changeth its 
situation; that not merely celestial objects 
revolve through the same circumscribed „ 
mits, but that living beings also proceed 


through similar vicissitudes, and souls are 
borne along the same destined round? These 


are points which have been believed by emi- 


nent men. Therefore suspend your own 
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judgment, and ponder these arguments im- 
partially in your mind. If they be just, to 
abstain from animals is moral purity ;. if false, 
it is still frugality. Admitting this were 
matter of credulity, what loss can it occasion 
to me? I plunder merely the food of lions 
and vultures.* Influenced by these arguments 
began to abstain from animals, and in the 
course of one year I found it not only an easy 
but a pleasant habit. You will ask, how 
then I came to desist from such abstinence ? 
The season of my youth had fallen on the 
reign of Tiberius Cæsar. AT THAT TIME 
THE RITES OF A FOREIGN SUPERSTITION 
CAME TO BE AGITATED, AND AMIDST ITS 
SUBJECTS LAY 'A CONTROVERSY ABOUT 
ABSTAINING FROM CERTAIN ANIMALS. 
At the solicitations of my father, who felt, 
not so much the dread of ca/umny, as hatred 
to philosophy, I returned to my former cus- 
tom; nor was it with difficulty that he per- 
euaded me to indulge in a better diet “.“ 

*in Tiberii Cæsaris principatum jurentæ tempus incide- 
rat: alienigenarum sacra movebantur: sed inter argumenta 
superstitionis ponebatur quorundam animalium absunen.1a. 
| PATkE MEO ROGANTE, QUI NON CALUMNIAM TIMEBAT, SED 

PHILOSOPHIAM ODERAT, ad pristinam consuetudinem red, 


Epist, cviii, p. 426. Elzev. ed. 
N 3 
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It is agreed among critics, that by foreign 
Superstition Seneca means the Jewish religion, 
and that the discussion took place at the pe. 


riod when Tiberius banished the Jews from 
Rome. 


The controversy concerning the use of ani. 
mal food, be it farther observed, Seneca re- 
presents as hen newly introduced. This is 
apparent from the verb movebatur, which he 
uses, and which, metaphorically applied, sig- 
nifies to put in motion a question not before 
agitated. 


Now we are assured, on good authority, 
that when Christianity was first propagated 
among the Gentiles, a dispute, of the kind 
which Seneca mentions, was every where ex- 
cited by its propagation. For, the Apostles, 
in conformity to the decree of the first synod 
held in Jerusalem, enjoined on the Gentile 


converts the necessity of abstaining from 


eating sacrifices to idols, and from blood, and 
from things strangled,” This injunction 
must have met with an unfavourable recep- 
tion even among those who had embraced the 
Gospel; and from its enemies it could expect 
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nothing but the most determined opposition. 
It must, therefore, wherever it was imposed, 
have given rise to dispute : and, indeed, the 
change it was intended to produce in the ha- 
bits of those who received the faith, formed 
one of the many serious difficulties which the 
early preachers had to encounter in establish- 
ing among the Gentile world the pure reli- 
gion of Jesus *. ä 


But while they attempted to restrain, in 
this respect, the impure excesses of the hea- 
thens, they had to encounter the opposite pre- 
judices of the Jews. The former imposed 
on themselves no restraints in the use of ani- 
mal food; the latter submitted to many un- 
necessary restrictions. The Christian adopted 
the medium, which reason and decency sug- 


* The Egyptians, and particularly the priests, formed an 
exception to this general remark ; since they, as well as the 
Jes, had always been accustomed to abstain from the use of 
animal food. Plutarch speaks of them thus: 


0! ue iegeig ouTw Og Ye20uvuot Thy Twy MEOTTWILATWY eu- 
g, WET un C ji oνον, T% , KO TV 
ge Th WHAEIR KOU U,, MOAAYY MOIUVT A, MEDITT WOW * GAAK x 
735 dAQS TWY M EY TRI Gy VEIRUS RParpzer. De Lid. et 
Oir. iect. 5. 
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gested, between both; and hence, in the dif. 
fusion of his faith, a controversy arose between 
him and the Jew on one hand, and with the 
_ Gentile on the other. 


That a dispute of this kind had been ex- 
cited in Rome by the introduction of the 
Gospel, we may infer from a passage of Paul 
in his Epistle to the Romans. But this 1 
Shall defer till I examine the contents of that 
important performance. : 


The argument derived from this writer in 
favour of my proposition may thus be briefly 
Stated. From the words of Seneca it is evi- 
dent that a dispute among the Gentiles and 
Jews was excited at Rome, concerning the 
use of certain animal food. This dispute 
arose in that City, as it did in other places, 
when the Gospel was first introduced into it. 
It followe, therefore, that the period of its 
introduction there was in his youth, near the 
latter end of Tiberius's reign, and that the 
controversy here alluded to was in the num- 
ber of those questions which broke out be- 
fore, and ended in the banishment of the 
Jews and Egyptians. 
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The passage just quoted from Seneca proves 
the truth of the opinion held in ancient times, 
that this distinguished philosopher was ac- 
quainted with the doctrines of the Gospel, 
and in his heart believed them to be true; 
though for prudential motives he gave up that 
belief. At that time, says he, the 
rites of a foreign superstition became agi- 
tated, and amidst its subjects lay a controversy 
about certain animals. At the solicitations 
of my father, who felt not so much the dread 
of calumny as hatred to nm I re- 
sumed my former custom.“ 


Now it cannot be doubted but that the 
philosophy of which Seneca is here speak- 
ing was connected with the preceding con- 
troversy respecting animal food, which it 
comprehended, as one of its branches. It 
was therefore no other than the Cristian 5y- 
5-11, which indeed was distinguished by the 
carly Christians under the very name of Phi- 
bau pf. In proof of this many passages from 
the fathers might be quoted. But hear the 
words of a late respectable writer: Al- 
though Jesus Christ demands attention and 
reverence under a much more exalted cha- 
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racter than that of a philosopher, yet it will 
not be questioned by those who are more in- 
clined to regard the real nature of thingy 
than to cavil about words, that the Christian 
religion merits in the higher sense the ap. 
pellation of philosophy. For the weighty 
truths which it teaches respecting God and 
man are adapted to produce in the minds of 
men the genuine principles of wisdom, and 
to conduct them to true felicity. At the 
same time that it enlightens the understand- 
ing, it interests the heart ; exhibiting divine 
wisdom in her fairest form, and supporting 
her authority by the most powerful sanctions. 
On these grounds, doubtless, it was that the 
Christian fathers so frequently spoke of 
Christianity under the title of true and evan- 
gelical philosophy, and called the professor 
of the Christian faith divine philosophers.” 
Enfield's Hist. of Philos. vol. ii. p. 267, 
268. | 


But besides this, there is another conside- 
ration „ which renders it extremely probable 
that by philosophy Seneca meant the Chris- 
tian system. His father it seems hated. it, 
and he was exposed to calumny in conse- 
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quence of having adopted it; and the re- 
proach attached to him was so great, that his 
father interfered, and earnestly solicited him 
to give up its profession. 


Fortunately, however, there are other pas- 
sages in the works of this great philosopher, 
which show that he was in his heart, though 
not openly, a believer in the Gospel. Of 
this fact I shall here produce but one in- 
stance, leaving others to be cited as occasion 
may hereafter require them. At the end of 
the Epistle, Ixiii. which he wrote on the 
death of a friend, he thus expresses himself: 
« Cogitemus ergo, Lucili charissime, citò nos 


co perventuros, quo illum pervenisse mœ- 


remus: et fortasse (i modo Sapientum vera 
= ct ſama, recipitque nos locus aliguis) quem pu- 
| | tamus perisse, præmissus est. Let us then, 
n dear Luci tus, reflect that we are goon to 
= 437 te that place where we grieve that our 
id is gone; and where perhaps he, whom 
ve supposed to have perished, is sent before 
us; IF INDEED THE REPORT OF WISE MEN 
BE TRUE, WHO SAY THAT SUCH A PLACE | 
js TO RECEIVE us.“ 
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Observe, the philosopher in this place ex- 
presses his faith, though, it must be confessed, 
not without a mixture of doubt, that there 
is a life after the present, whither his friend 
was conveyed, and whither he hoped to be 
conveyed after him. This faith he grounds 
upon the report of certain wise men. 


Now the question is, who could these wise 
men have been ? The teachers of Christianity 
announced, as the grand article of their faith, 
a state after the present, where the virtuous 
shall be rewarded, and the vicious punished. 
This good news, which alone justified the ap- 
propriate appellation of Gospel, they erect- 
ed not upon philesophical disquisitions, but 


upon a matter of fact; namely, the re- 


surrection of their divine master, as the pro- 
totype of the universal resurrection of man- 
kind. Hence the doctrine of a future state, 
which they proclaimed, was not so much an 
opinion as a report. And, accordingly, Seneca 
thus denominates it: and as no other set of 
men, excepting the practisers of Christianity, 
disseminated a report like this, they must be 

the very men here alluded to, and called win 
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nen. This appellation, together with that of 
divine philosophers, was usually applied to the 
philosophic part of the Gentile converts, 
who, we shall hereafter see, were far more 
numerous than is generally supposed by 
modern critics in divinity. I will add, that 
there are several circumstances in the life of 
Seneca which might lead us to conclude 
that he was at heart a convert to the Gospel. 
On no other ground can we so well account 
for the hatred borne him by Nero, for his 
banishment from Rome, and particularly for 
the cruel order which that tyrant gave that 
he should destroy himself. Indeed, from all 
these circumstances put together, we may 
fairly infer that he died, in a certain sense, a 
martyr to the Christian faith; and it is some 
confirmation of this inference, that the fa- 
thers appear to consider him in principle as a 
disciple of Jesus, though with all his stoicism 
he had not sufficient resolution to encounter 
the dangers and disgrace of an explicit profes- 
Sion of the Gospel. Jerom, it is well known, 
has ranked him in the number of early ec- 
clesiastical writers; and though the letters 
ascribed to him and Paul be unquestionably 
spurious, yet they are doubtless founded on 
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the belief of our philosopher, well known in 
ancient times, if not, perhaps, upon some 
real correspondence, now lost, between him 
and the great Apostle of the Gentiles. 


While I am on this subject, I cannot pass 
by an observation of Ludovicus Vives (which 
copy from Jones on the Canon, vol. ii. p. 
98). When Nero, says he, © had burnt 
Rome, and barbarously punished the Chris- 
tians, under pretence of being guilty of that 
crime, Seneca desired leave of the emperor 
to retire to the country for a while; which 
he did, in my opinion, because he could not 
bear to see the daily and cruel massacre of the 
innocent Christians.” Be it observed, finally, 
that as Seneca appears from his own writings 
to have been a Christian in principle, though 
not altogether so in conduct, on account of 
his previous education, and his political si- 
tuation, it will follow that it is very probable 
the apostle Paul had him, among others, in 
his eye, when he speaks thus (Phil. i. 18): 
My bonds in Christ are manifest in all the 
palace. Et 


The next authority I shall produce- is, | 


\ 
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believe, still more decisive, that the Jews 
and Egyptians, expelled by Tiberius, were, 
for the most part, the followers of Jesus. 


The authority which thus solicits our at- 
tention is Dian Cassius. In his Life of Clau- 
dius he has written a passage to this effect *: 
« The Jews, who a second time flocked into 
the city in such numbers, as rendered it dif- 
ficult to exclude them without disturbance, 
the emperor did not indeed expel; but he 
commanded such of them as adhered to the 
vital principles of their laws not to assem- 
ble, and dissolved the societies which re- 
turned under Carus.” 


In this paragraph it is observable, that the 
historian divides the Jewish people into two 
classes; one, which retained the vital prin- 


* Tous Ts Ioudaiovs, mAEovAarayras avis, wire yanenws as 
EVE TREXLY NS UTO TOY OY,A0u TAY T5 rh, eig NH, our 
ESTAQTE e, TW Te d MATpIQY Youw Bru Xpunevous EXEAELTE en 
TovaIpotzotai, ras Te ETAIPEIAS enavaybaoas uno Tou 
Paw de . Kou cpwy j 065255 ov, a εE⁰νe TWA 
r ce wy TOE, Ay ju Ka 0 x 0) Prog preTap/vipurin, 
TX TE KATTAEWR, EG & GUYIOuTE; EMVIV, HATERUTE, KOU g- 
trage u Ace g MOU scho un vIwp hege ringι,ν]p]⁵ bal, ET 
rag wy Telapyyoarras exoxarey. Lib. Ix. p. 669. 
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ciple of the Mosaic laws, by which probably 
are meant the rite of circumcision, and such 
other external ceremonies ; the other, which 
formed themselves into Societies. 


Now it is maintained, that by this last class 
the author meant those fews and Egyptians, 
who in the time of Tiberius became converts 
to Christianity. In proof. of this assertion, 
one instance, as it is very peculiar, will be 
sufficient. Pliny the younger, in his cele- 
brated Epistle to the . emperor Trajan, thus 
writes concerning the disciples of Jesus: 
« After these things had been performed, 
their custom was to separate, and meet again 
at the time of meal, which consisted of plain 
and harmless food ; and from this very cus- 
tom they abstained, after my edict, in which, 
agreeably to your orders, I prohibited their 
SOcteties,”” 


The word which Pliny here uses, to denote 
the societies of Christians, is Eræigsia, the 
very term employed by Dion the historian; 
and what renders the use of it on this occa- 
sion very remarkable, and my assertion in- 
controvertible, is the circumstance, that Pliny 
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| wrote in Latin. Hence it is plain, that the 
term was not casually applied on this parti- 
cular occasion to the Christian assemblies, 
but chosen as the name which for some time 
had been appropriated to the societies of be- 
lievers. Hence, too, we perceive, 


1. That the Jews and Egyptians expelled 
from Italy by Tiberius were converts to the 
new faith. For if, as Dion attests, those 
converts returned (or, as the clause might 
more properly be rendered, as they restored 
themselves under Caligula) they must have 
been banished in the preceding reign ; that is, 
in the reign of Tiberius. | 


2. From what we have already seen we 
may collect the time when those societies 
returned into Italy from Egypt. It was pro- 
bably soon after the accession of Caligula, 
when the whole world enjoyed the blexxings 
of peace and liberty. 


3. We see the means by which the term 
Hetæriæ & became at first applied to the fol- 


A passage in Atheneus will place the meaning of this 
term in an obvious point of view : IIa ds Twy Kopyrirwy u 
n © | 
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lowers of jesus. In its original import it 
signifies assemblies of people met together to 


l, Aονναννumg i roο⏑ e& TY Terapry Twy Kprriwy ob rug 
„ea pe. Oi Je AN, ovwayoues pev Th HOWE TUTTITIA Our, 
ExaoT05 TWY YIVOLEVWY KApTWY XVAGEpEs TV OEXATIY tig Thy 
ETAIPEIAN, x Tg 71s , Tp25200ug, ds ORyEROUN1 e 
MpPDETTYNOTES rg MOAEwWS ELG TOUS EXMATTWY 01K0U5* Twy Ot dor 
Awy &xaor95s Aryivainy Peper 0THTISC MATH MEPUATY* dir 
d' mATH Taye; £15 ETAIPEIAE.” De Cretensium 5y5;itii 
(convivits) Dosiaaas libro quarto Cretensium ad bunc modum ger. 
bit : Lyctii vero $16 ad communes SODALITATES cagunt. Conty. 
bernalium quisque ex fructibus prediorum decimam partem confert 
in eam sodalitatem, ac insuper reditum perceptum ex publicis ves. 
tigalibus civitatis, que ab urbis prefectis in singulas familia 
dispertiuntur. Servi autem in singula capita staterem Æginenten 
pendunt. In SOCIETATES civitas universa dividitur.“ Atheneus, 
P- 143. 


The following is a striking instance of the term *Erauzi 
being applied to the Egyptian devotees. The author is speak- 
ing of Flaccus, appointed by Tiberius governor of Egypt — 
cc E ix de 7% [LEY LAG WETH TWY EV TEAEL, TOUG breca hob unge, | 
pry adwy xa oVyxALIW avipunuy OX AV EXwALEL EMIOUYIOTEN: 
Oar Tas Te ETAIPEIAE xa ovvodous, ai ag emi mpApart hs 
Eiwy EoTIAVTO, TOUS MPAY ATW EpNKINVOUTRL, deve, THIS ap 
vaatouory evBoilws xa evrovws MRoSBSRILEIIS. Grawiores cauias 
Judicabat, cum optimatibus, superbos deprimebat, vetabat caius 
promiscuos multitudinis : sublatis etiam sopALITIIs, que præ- 
textu sacrorum vacabant mero et crapulæ; contumacibus severui 


ac rigidus.” Philo in Flaccum, p. 966. 


Here we may discern the true character of the men that 
frequented the Egyptian assemblies. They were, it appears, 
mixed multitudes of people who came together under pre- 
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celebrate a feast. On this account it is often 
applied to the Egyptians, noted for the fes/1- 
wities which they held in honour of Jois and 
Oiris. Hence, when they became converts 
to the new religion, as they still continued 
their fondness for entertainments, though the 
object of their devotion was changed, it was 
natural for them to retain also that denomi- 
nation, which in this respect was expressive 
of their peculiar character. 


4. Hence is disclosed the origin of those 
banquets frequented by the early Christians, 
under the title of agapæ, or love-feasts. 
The devotees of Isis, as has just been ob- 
served, were noted for their devotion to fes- 
tivals, which they celebrated very frequently, 
and with great pomp and luxury. The dis- 
ciples of jesus too had a simple institution, 
which they frequented in commemoration of 
their master; and it is written of them, be- 
fore they were yet debased by foreign luxury, 


tence of engaging in the offices of religion, but in reality to 
teast and to drink, till their noise and commotion resembled 
the troubled waves of the sea. Flaccus, while he was yet a 
friend to virtue and order, found it necessary to dissolve such 
disgraceful societies. 
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that © they, continuing daily with one accord 
in the temple, and breaking bread from house 
to house, did eat their meat with gladness 

and singleness of heart.” But the Egyp- 
tians, on receiving the faith, taught, as it 
must as yet have been, by men who neither 
understood its doctrines nor had imbibed its 
Spirit, carried with them, we may well sup- 
pose, into the Christian church most of their 
former customs and habits. And among these 
were the feasts, to which they were so fondly 
devoted, and which offered an'easy coalition 
with the institution of the Lord's Supper, 
From this unhappy union, which was una- 
voidable in such circumstances, the plain and 
simple Supper of our Lord degenerated into 
a riotous banquet, which did not at first, as 
Mr. Hallett thinks, form an institution di- 
Stinct from the eucharist, but was the eucha- 

rist corrupted by Egyptian luxury. 


5. Theseconsiderations unfold the true foun- 

dation of those calumnies which were publish- 
ed against the primitive Christians by their 
enemies. The Egyptian festivals, which were 
holden in the night, usually ended in riot and 
intemperance, and were often disgraced by 
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acts of adultery, robbery, incest, and mur- 
der. Of these enormities the Egyptian con- 
verts, where they did not bring the guilt, 
brought the imputation into the innocent bo- 


som of the Christian church; and as it was 
natural in the Romans to form their notion of 


the assemblies of Christians in other parts of 
the empire from those in the capital, they 


necessarily concluded that they were all guilty 
of the same atrocious practices. 


In order to convince my reader of the jus- 
tice of this conclusion, I shall here compare 
2 fact which Josephus has related of the 
priests of Isis in Rome, with a charge which 
Cacilus ascribes, in his dispute with Octa- 
v, to all the followers of Jesus. 


„Ida,“ says Josephus, < perceiving that 


Paulina was much devoted to the worship of 
Isis, planned this scheme (in order that Mun- 
dus, her young master, might obtain her): 
she goes to some of the priests, and discloses 
to them the passion of her master ; and by 
her entreaties, though principally by her pre- 
SentS (having at the time given them two thou- 
sand five hundred drachmæ, together with the 
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promise of an equal sum when the scheme 
should succeed), prevails upon them to use 
all their endeavours to procure him the be- 
loved woman. Captivated with sums of gold, 
they pledged their service. The oldest of 
them repairs to the house of Paulina, and 
obtained of her a private interview. He 
came, he said, from the god Anubis, who 
was enamoured with her beauty. The in- 
formation gave her pleasure. By the assist- 
ance of her associates she adorned herself in 
a stile worthy the honour done her by Anu- 
bis; and accordingly went to the holy place. 
When the ſeast was now over, the time for 
repose arrived, the doors of the temple 
were fastened, and the candles removed: 
then Mundus, who had there concealed 
himself, obtained the enjoyment which he 
wished.“ 


Hear next the words of Cæcilius, accusing 
the Christians: Their love-feasts are no- 
torious, and every where the subject of com- 
mon talk. People of every age and sex, ac- 
companied with all their children, sisters, 
mothers, meet, on a festival day, at a com- 
mon entertainment; where, after they are 
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much heated by festivity, and the fervour of 


incestuous desires is inflamed by intoxication, 
a dog, which is fastened to a candlestick, is 
instigated to leap after a cake thrown beyond 
the extent of the cord by which he is fast- 
ened, and thus the candle goes out, as if 
conscious of the meditated crime. They 
then roll in promiscuous indulgences, which 
the darkness itself feels, though it is not a- 
chamed of the impurity ; and thus they are 
all equally incestuous, if not in fact, yet in 
their hearts: for the gratification which is 


obtained only by some, is coveted by them 


all &.“ 


Here it is said that the enormities imputed 


to the Christians were practised in their /ove- 


ſedate, which I have already shewn to have 
been imported into the church of Christ by 
Egyptian debauchery ; and it appears to me 
very probable that this is the feast mentioned 
by Josephus in the above paragraph ; since it 


* This same calumny is taken notice of by Tertullian in 
thee words: Dicimur sceleratissimi de sacramento infanti- 
cid, et pabulo inde; et post convivium incesto, quod ever- 
zores luminum canes, lenones scilicet, tenebrarum in verecun- 
dia een Apdolog. cap. vii. 
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will presently appear that Paulina, and the 
priests of Isis, who were the guilty instru. 
ments of her seduction, were at this very 
time nominal converts to the pure religion of 
Jesus, and the very men who first disgraced 
it by their conduct, and corrupted it by fals 
philosophy and superstition. 


Josephus says, that Paulina, after the feast 
was over, and the candles put out, gratified 
Mundus, imagining him to be Anubis, whom 
the Egyptians worshipped in the shape of a 
dog ; and this circumstance will account for 
the malignant fiction alleged by Czcilius and 
others: © After they are heated by festivity, 
and the fervour of incestuousdesires is inflamed 
by intoxication, a dog, fastened to a candle- 
stick, is instigated to leap after a cake thrown 
beyond the extent of the cord by which he is 
fastened; and thus the light goes out, as if 
conscious of the meditated crime.“ | 


These and other accusations, alleged against 
the disciples of Jesus, are repelled by the 
fathers with great vigour and animation. 
They bold'y appeal to facts, and demand of 
the magistrate an inquiry into their conduct, 
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instead of resting on popular report; and that 
if any of them, after a fair investigation, should 
be found guilty of such crimes, they should 
be punished as crimmals, and not for being 
Christians and it may here be observed, 
that the exemplary conduct and extraordinary 
virtue of those that were Christians indeed 
extorted a confession of their innocence from 
a person distinguished as much by his perse- 
cution of the Christians, as he was by learn- 
ing and refinement; I mean Pliny the 
younger. 


In his well- known letter to Trajan he 
speaks thus: Soliti ante lucem, stato die, 
convenire, carmenque Christo quasi deo di- 
cere secum invicem; seque sacramento, NON 
IN * $SCELUS ALIQUOD, OBSTRINGERE ; SED 


The term scelus is here used by Pliny to signify, as is 
usually done by pure writers, that species of guilt which is 
incurred by assassination or murder. In this sense it is applied 
by Horace, in reference to the death of Czsar : 


Cui dabit partes scelus expiandi | | 
Jupiter ? Lib. 1. Od. 2. 


This too is the sense of it in the following lines of Virgil : 


Sed regna Tyri germanus habebat 
pygmalion, scelere ante alios immanior omnes 
Ipsa sed in somnis inhumati venit imago 
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NE FURTA, NE LATROCINIA, NE ApULITE- 
RIA COMMITTERENT.” Which is to the 
following effect: „These men meet on an 
appointed day to bind themselves not to com. 


Conjugis, ora modis attollens pallida miris : 
Crudeles aras, trajectaque pectora ferro, 
Nudavit ; cæcumque domus scelus omne retexit. 

n. lib. i. 350—360, 


It denotes too the particular crime of murder in these lives 
of Lucretius : N 


Denique avarities et honorum cæca cupido, 
Quæ miseros homines cogunt transcendere fines 
Juris; et, interdum, socios sce/erum atque ministros, 
Noctes atque dies niti præstante labore 

Ad summas emergere opes ; hæc volnera vitæ 

Non minimam partem mortis formidine aluntur. 

| Lib. iii. 59—64. , 

Again, the same poet speaks thus of religion, because it oc 
casioned the death of Iphianassa : 


Religio peperit scelerosa atque impia facta. 
| Lib. i. 88 


Seneca, in the passage above quoted. gives the term 5celus 
the same specific signification: “ Nulla, si illi credas, anima 
interit nec ce>sat quidem nisi tempore exiguo, dum in alind 
corpus transfunditur. Viderimus per quas temporarias vices, 
et quando pererratis pluribus domiciliis in hominem reverta- 
tur: interim gceleris hominibus et parricigii metum fecit, cum 
possint in parentis animam inscii incurrere, et ferro morsuve 


violare, in quo cognatus aliquis spiritus hospitaretur.“ Epist. 
108. 
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mit murder, theft, robbery, or adultery, as 
is reported to be the case in Rome and other 
places; but, on the contrary, the object of 
their oath is to keep their faith, and to de- 
liver up the trust reposed in them; and, in 
general, to preserve themselves free from the 
crimes imputed to them.” 


I have only to observe on this head, that a 
direct opposition 1s observable between Sze- 
tmius, who asserts, and Dion, who denies, 
that Claudius banished the Jews from Rome. 
The two writers, however, may easily be re- 
conciled. That emperor ordered the Jewish 
people not to hold any more assemblies : ra- 
ther than obey such an order, .they chose to 
quit the city. The prohibition, therefore, 
amounted in effect to an expulsion. Sneto=- 
nius considered it in this light; and as he 
transiently touched upon the subject, he ex- 
pressed it so. But Dion was more particu- 
lar, and his particularity enabled him to be 
more accurate. 


It is indeed asserted by Luke, in the Acts 
of the Apostles, that all the Jews were ex- 
pelled from Rome by Claudius; but this tes- 
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mit murder, theft, robbery, or adultery, as 
15 reported to be the case in Rome and other 


places; but, on the contrary, the object of 


their oath is to keep their faith, and to de- 
liver up the trust reposed in them; and, in 
general, to preserve themselves free from the 
crimes imputed to them. 


[ have only to observe on this head, that a 
direct opposition is observable between Sue- 


| tonius, who asserts, and Dion, who denies, 


that Claudius banished the Jews from Rome. 


The two writers, however, may easily be re- 
conciled. That emperor ordered the Jewish 
people not to hold any more assemblies: ra- 


ther than obey such an order, they chose to 
quit the city. The prohibition, therefore, 
amounted in effect to an expulsion. Sueto- 
nius considered it in this light; and as he 


transiently touched upon the subject, he ex- 


pressed it 50. But Dion was more particu- 


lar, and his particularity enabled him to be 


more accurate. 


It is indeed asserted by Luke, in the Acts 
of the Apostles, that all the Jews were ex- 
pelled from Rome by Claudius; but this tes- 
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timony admits of the same explanation with 
the assertion of the Roman historian. At the 
same time I cannot here help expressing my 
suspicion, that the sacred writer used the 
term Cœar, meaning Tiberius, and that an- 
cient fraud changed this for Claudius. This, 
I confess, is a mere conjecture ; but I main- 
tain, that it is nevertheless a conjecture 
which must appear very probable, when all 
the artifices, employed by the fathers to con- 
ceal the expulsion of the Christians by Ti- 
berius, are brought to light. 


The next writer who demands our atten- 
tion 1s the celebrated P/utarch, whom learn- 
ed men suppose to have been ignorant of 
Christianity, and its founders ; as they can- 
not perceive any allusion to either in his vo- 
luminous works. It will, however, be seen 
in the sequel, that they are much mistaken 
in this respect. | 


In the obscure book which he has written 
concerning the cessation of the heathen oracles, 
he speaks to this effect: After Ammonius 
had finished, I said to Cleombrotus, But do 
you speak to us respecting the oracles ; for 
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the glory of their divinity, in former days so 
celebrated, seems now to fade ?* While Cle- 
ombrotus continued silent, with his eyes 
fixed on the ground, Demetrius said, It is 
not so necessary to inquire about the obscu- 
rity of those oracles, since we see them all, 
excepting in one or two instances, fallen 
away, but rather to consider the reason of 
their decay; for by what other name can I 
call their cessation? For, even from Bœotia, 
which was formerly so famous for its divi- 
nations, they have glided away like the 
Stream, and left the country to labour under a 
great dearth, without any inspiration to che- 
rish it.“ 


To this passage I call the attention of the 
reader, as it contains an acknowledgment 
that those oracles, which were so renowned 
among the pagans, had in the time of Plu- 
tarch become extinct, Their defection too 
is thus attested by Juvenal: 


| - Quidguid . 
Dixerit astrologus, credent a fonte relatum 
Ammonis : guoniam Delpbis oracula cessant, 
Et gexus bumanum damnat caligo futuri *, 


* Sat. vi. 552—3555, 
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Vet the Chaldzans are the first in fame; 
Their tales, as if from Hammon's fount they came, 
Seem Heaven's high voice; since Delpbos, grown unkind, 
Left us in darkness, to the future blind. 


Now the question is, what could have been 
the cause of the remarkable fact here attest- 
ed ? The heathen oracles were regarded with 
high esteem by almost every description of 
men in the heathen world. The populace were 
taught to repose the most implicit credit on 
them ; and even the philosophers in general, 
though they might not believe, yet enforced 


their divine inspiration merely as a conve- 


nient instrument in governing the multitude, 


These oracles, moreover, were authorised by 
the laws, which threatened any reproach or 
neglect of them with the severest punish- 
ment ; and they had, finally, in their favour 
the high sanctions of universal custom and 


antiquity. With all these advantages on their 


Side, what cause could have been powerful 
enough to eitect their extinction ? In reply to 
this question, I shall lay down to be proved 
the three following propositions : 


I. The oracles in vogue among the pagans 
were for the most part put an end to by the 
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religion f Christ; which, after the resurrec- 
tim of its founder, obtained the most rapid pre- 
valence in the world. 


II. Plutarch composed his famous book, con- 
cernins their cessation, in opposition to the 
Christian teachers, who urged the expulson of 
the demons, as a proof of the divine authority 
and miss10n of Fesus. 


III. From this very book it appears, that 
the Gospel was introduced into, and preached 
in Rome, under Tiberius, and embraced in name 
by the priests of Isis, and other magicians in 
his court; and that these men were the first 
who os the divinity of its founder; repre- 
Senting him, in conformity to the Egyptian 
Philosophy, as a GOOD DAMON, who came 

| from Heaven for the service of mankind. 


Before I proceed to the proof of these 
propositions, it is necessary, for the sake of 
perspicuity, to premise an observation, worthy 
of notice. It is the following: that the oracles 
in repute among the Gentiles Were the SUP- 
posed inspirations of demons, or the de- 
parted spirits of dead men, raised by super- 
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stition and idolatry to the rank of God.. 
This is a fact well known and allowed by all 
competent judges; it does not therefore need 
any corroboration. In inquiring then into 
the causes which occasioned the defection of 
the heathen oracles, we are to inquire, What 
proved the means of exposing their falcehood, 
and of bringing the dæmous that inspired, and 
the priests that delivered them, into disgrace ? 
What were the causes which effected the expul- 
gion of those demons from the world? or, in 
more accurate and philosophical language, 
what happy means did there exist of removing, 
in a great drgree, from among mankind, the 
disorders, the vices, and 57 persbitious notions, 
which were ually ascribed to the mstigation 
of evil demons 4 


I. In answer then to these questions, it is 
maintained, that chese causes originated witb 
the religion of Jesus Christ, which after his 
recurrection obtained the most rapid prevalence 
in the world, and produced the most beneficial 
effects on the tempers and conduct of its votaries. 
The cessation of the heathen oracles, or the 
expulsion of the demons, it occasioned, 
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1. Because its advocates, in their endeavours 
to propagate it among the Pagans, exposed the 
vanity and falsehood of the oracles, which they 
had hitherto been accustromed to look up to as 
true and divine. An instance or two of this 
I will here produce for the satisfaction of 
the reader. | 


Eusebius has treated the Subject in his 


Præparatio Evangelica, lib. iv, v, vi. He 
produces such arguments as tend to ſhew that 
it was all human fraud, and, amongst other 


things, he informs us, that many Pagan priests 


and prophets, who had been taken up and 
tried, and tortured, had confessed, that the 
oracles were impostures, and had laid open the 
whole contrivance, and that their confessions 


stood upon record, and that these were not 


obscure wretches, but philosophers, and ma- 
gistrates, who had enriched themselves by 


persecuting and plundering the Christians. 


So Theodoret tells us, that, in demolishing 

the temples at Alexandria, the Christians 

found hollow statues fixed to the walls, into 

which the priests used to enter, and thence 

deliver oracles. v. 22. Eusebius adds, 
VOL. I. * 
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that the Peripatetics, Cynics, and Epic. 
reans were of opinion, that such predictions 
were all artifice and knavery. He then pro- 
duces the arguments of Diogenianus against 
divination. But Eusebius, as also all the an- 
cient Christians, was of opinion, that with 
these human frauds there might have been 
sometimes a mixture of dæmoniacal tricks. 
Pr. Ev. vii. 16. He then argues against the 
oracles from the concessions and the writings 
of Pagans. He ſhews from Porphyry, that, ac- 
cording to that philosopher's own principles, 
and according to the reasonings of other Pa- 
gans, the gods who delivered oracles must 
have been evil dæmons. He proves the same 
thing from human sacrifices, and produces 
Porphyry's testimony and opinion that the 
Pagans worshipped evil dæmons, the chief of 
whom were Serapis and Hecate. He proves 
the same from Plutarch; and he gives a col- 
lection, made by CEnomaiis, of wicked, false, 
trifling, ambiguous oracles.” For. Remarks, 
vol. i. p. 144, 145. | 


What is thus done by Eusebius in his 
Evangelical Preparation had doubtless been 
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done before him by the teachers of the Go- 
spel, previously to the days of Plutarch and 


Porphyry. 


A fine specimen of the manner in which 
the heathen oracles were exposed by the fol- 
lowers of Jesus is recorded by Minutius 
Felix, as a part of the reply made by Octa- 
vius to the Pagan Cæcilius. 


After this last had asserted that the Ro- 


mans owed their prosperity and successes to 


the attention which they paid to their oracles, 
the other answers him thus: Was not Re- 
gulus taken prisoner, though he consulted 


and conformed to the oracles ? Mancinus paid 
them the same superstitious regard, and yet 


he was taken and sent into captivity. Pau- 


lus obeyed the auspices of those chickens 


which he kept by him at Cannæ; neverthe- 
less he and the greater part of the Roman 
army were prostrated on the ground. Caius 
Cæsar despised the augurs, who advised him 
not to send his fleet to Africa before the 
winter should be over; and did not success 
amply justify his contempt of them? But 
need I say any more of these oracles? Am- 
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phiaraüs predicted things that happened after 
his death; and yet this very man was unable 
to foresee that his wife would betray him for 
the sake of a necklace ! Tiresias, who was 
blind to things present, had notwithstanding 
eyes to see what were yet to come ! Ennius 
forged an oracle concerning Pyrrhus, which 
he ascribed to the Pythian Apollo, when 


Apollo had now ceased to utter verses ; whose 


dark and ambiguous responses began to fail 
as soon as men began to be more civilised 
and less credulous * * | 


2. The early teachers of Christianity con- 
tributed to the extinction of the heathen ora- 
cles, by holding up the dæmons, who were 
the authors of those oracles, as the cause of 
all the vices which corrupted, and of all the su- 


perstitious notions which debased, chose un- 
der their i influence. 


The following paragraph is taken from 
Justin Martyr, who addressed his Apology 
to the emperor and senate of Rome. 


« Why then should you deal so severely 


* Octavius, p. 238. 
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with us, who injure no man, nor profess sen- 
timents impious like these? You do not in- 
quire with impartiality, and your decisions 
are dictated, not by wisdom, but by absurd 
prejudice, which is generated in you by evil 
damons, For, these demons, since their first 
appearance in the world, have continued 
to debauch women, to corrupt children, 
and to alarm mankind by terrific visions. 
Hence, those who cannot form a right judg- 
ment of such things, and are ignorant that 
they are the effects of evil spirits, worship them 
as gods, and distinguish them by their assumed 
names. But when Spcrates endeavoured, by a 
rational inquiry, to bring the matter to light, 
and rescue mankind from subjection to the 
demons, these dæmons, by means of men 
delighting in wickedness, effected his mur- 
der as an enemy of the gods, and the intro- 
ducer of new demons. The same thing they 
effect in respect to us. For not only among 
the Greeks were those crimes exposed by the 
wisdom of Socrates, but also among the bar- 


barians by the wisdom of God, which became 


man, and is called Jesus Christ: in whom 


we having trusted, affirm, that the demons 
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which do these things are not good but evil, 
and hate all such as love virtue *.“ 


The next passage is taken from Tertullian. 
« The object of all that the dzmons do, is 
the destruction of man. They therefore in- 
flict upon the body certain pains and disor- 
ders, and infuse into the soul sudden, violent, 
and unusual emotions. The subtilty of their 
nature enables them to operate both upon the 
corporeal and immaterial part of man ; and 
while they preserve themselves invisible in 
their operations, they are apparent in their 
effects. As when the air, impregnated 
with latent contagion, and diffusing its pesti- 
lential breath, shakes to the ground the fruit 
in its blossom, or withers it in the bud, ar 
tears it in its maturity; so, with the same 
invisible infection the blasts of the dæmons 
agitate the minds which they have seized with 
furious phrensy, squalid madness, flagrant 
lusts, and various errors; the worst conse- 
quence of which is, that they recommend 
themselves as gods to the minds of men en- 
tangled in their snares, in order that they 


* Justin Mar. i. Apol. p. 910. Ox. Ed. 
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may glut on the incense and blood of the 
victims offered to their images. They are 
the source of every evil to man, and never | 
the authors of good. They pry into the fu- 
ture schemes of providence, and collect them 
from those predictions which were formerly 
delivered to, and are now read by men. 
Hence they anticipate a certain order of 
events, and rival the very divinity whose in- 
spiration they have stolen: but with what 
address their oracles are adjusted, how ambi- 
guous and how fallacious, all those that trust 
in them know from experience *. | 

Now in these, and those other passages 
upon the subject, which are to be met 
with in the fathers, it is observable, that 
the bad passions and vices of men are ascribed 
to the operation of dæmons; and, in the 
first of these passages, the author speaks of 
those demons as having 7hemse/ves com-. 
mitted the crimes of which, literally + 


+ Tertul. Apolog. cap. xxii. 


+ I cannot help quoting here a just and important remark 
of the learned Farmer. * It hath been observed already, that 
the demons within them were supposed to occupy the seat of 
the human soul, and to perform all its functions in the body. 
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speaking, the persons supposed to be under 


their influence, were guilty. In this respect 


Justin, and others after him, used a language 


highly figurative, and had two reasons for the 
practice 1. That they might expose the evil 
dispositions and practices of unbelievers, with- 


out offending and exasperating them, at least 


in that degree which would have been the 


During his possession the dæmoniac himself was silent; it 
was the demon alone that spoke in him. Whatever was 
done by the former was attributed to the impulse of the lat. 
ter. Dæmonĩacs were not only regarded by others, but gene- 
rally conceived of themselves, as speaking and acting under 
the influence ot the spirits by which they believed themselves 
possessed, or as being those very spirits. At least every thing 
they said and did corresponded to their apprehensions of the 
sentiments and inclinations of the in-dwelling dæmon, being 
themselves indeed (in their own imagination) nothing more 


than their organs of speech and action. Hence the dæmon 


and the dæmoniac were often, in common speech, confound- 
ed together, both were described under the same term, and 
the same act was referred indifferently to either.“ Farmer on 
the Demomacs, p. 250. 


Agreeably to this representation, when Justin Martyr and 
some others say, that the demons debauched women, and 
corrupted children, and the. like, we are to understand that 
they mean only the men, who were guilty of those crimes, 
and who were impelled to them by the influence of the dæ- 
mons. Had Middleton, and some other modern critics, attend- 
ed to this fact, they would not have ascribed to that father a 
« monstrous doctrine,” which or — * in their own 


misconception. 
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case, had themselves, and not the demons, 
been so accused. 2. That, by holding them 
up to the world as the primary cause of 
all wickedness, they might more effectu- 
ally excite the hatred of mankind towards 
them, and hence liberate them from their 
supposed influence and authority. And it 
cannot well be doubted but that this artifice 
had a considerable effect in bringing those 
dæmons into general contempt, or, agreeably 
to the popular language, in banishing them 
from the world. | | 


But whatever might have been the real 
opinion of the ancient Christians on this 
head, they were justified in ascribing the de- 
pravities of the human heart to the sugges- 
tion of demons, on the authority of some 
among the heathen philosophers. Porphyry, 
in his work Concerning Abstinence from Ani- 
mals, speaks to this effect: From these 
da mons proceed every kind of intemperance, 
the desireof riches, ambition, and especially de- 
ception ; for falsehood is essential to them *.“ 


* Wzo% yar αiiανναννν, ual mANUTWY EATIS Hal Fong, eri 
Freren (Caunmvuy), Nat paAMTTL anary” T9 Yap weulng Tos 
c 014549, Porpb. lib. 11. fol. 23. 
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It was in conformity to this notion, which 
prevailed in Judza, as well as in other places, 
that our Lord described the generation of bad 
habits, under an allusion to the commonly 
received doctrine of the body being possessed 
by an evil spirif, One instance I shall here 
produce. When the unclean spirit is gone 
out from the man, it passeth through dry 
places in search of refreshment ; but doth 
not find it : then it saith, I will return to my 
house whence I came out; and on its coming 
findeth the house ready for its reception, 
swept, and set in order. Then it goeth, and 
taketh with it seven other spirits, more 
wicked than itself: and they go in and dwell 


This last clause leads me to explain a misinterpreted vers 
in John, chap. viii. 44.—* Ora AaAy T9 \veu9%g, e ru Ou 
AR OT, VEuTTYS, x 0 MATTE aur.” Which may be rendered 
thus“ When any lyar speaketh, be ſpeaketh of bis own ; for not 
only be but bis father too is @ lyar.” If this version be right, 
70 Vevòss is the ſame, in signification, with Tis wevorys; and, 
instead of being the accusative case after AzAy, is the nom- 
native before it. A striking instance of such an usage oc- 
curs in the following line of Homer. | 

Ov ya? emi weucerss maryp Zeus eco apwy0s. 
II. iv. 235. 


Nong eri, says the Scholium, ouòe yap BoyIyoe: 0 Zeus 705 
wv£ora—and Eustathius, 8x eorai Boylog Trois weurrass 


Tewsiy. 
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there, and the last state of that man becometh 
worse than the first. So willzit be also to this 
wicked generation. Matthew, xii. 43. 


« The comparison of the evil spirit,” says 
Mr. Wakefield, © in this, and the two next 
verses, is wholly accommodated to the no- 
tions entertained by the Jews of those times, 
concerning dæmoniacal possessions ; and is 
here employed by our Lord, in connection 
with a series of arguments, which had ori- 
ginated from the objections made by the Pha- 
risees to his ejection of a demon. The ge- 
neral purport seems to be this: 


„This wicked generation, by a persever- 
ing resistance to the truth, and an obstinate 
inattention to every opportunity of improve- 
ment, will advance by rapid steps from one 
degree of wickedness to another, and at 
length fill up the measure of bn iniqui- 
ties . 


proceed to observe, 


* Commentary on Matthew, in loc. 
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3. That, as the Christian religion, in early 
times, was instrumental in reforming the 
vices of mankind, so, according to the yul- 
gar language, it was instrumental in expel. 


ling the demons which produced them. 


The early Christian writers, in various 
parts of their productions, insist on the happy 
effect of their doctrine on the lives of its 
professors : nor is there a topic on which they 
are so eloquent and animating as when they 
describe the mighty power of the e in 
reforming the world. 


Hear the words of an author, whose ho- 
neyed flow of language procured him the ap- 
pellation of the Christian Cicero. © The 
mighty energy of the divine precepts on the 3 
minds of men is demonstrated by daily expe- i 

rience. Give me a man that is irascible, re- IF 

proachful, or impetuous, and, by a few words 
of God, I will restore him, mild as a lamb. 
Give me a man that is covetous, and tena- 
cious of his property, and I will give him 
back to you liberal, and distributing his mo- 

ney with full hands. Give me a man fearful 
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of pain and of death, and he will despise 
crucifixions, and flames, and torture &. Give 
me a man that is lustful, an adulterer, or a 
gambler, and you will presently see him so- 
ber, chaste, and moderate. Give me a man 
that is cruel and thirsty for blood, and his 
fury will s00n be changed into real clemency. 
Give me a man that is unjust, foolish, or an 
offender, and immediately he will become 

equitable, prudent, and inoffensive. For by 

2 single nenn all his wickedness will be | 


washed away .“ 


But lest it should be suspected that there is 
more rhetoric than truth in this paragraph, I 
will here cite the language of a man whose 
testimony cannot well be resisted or called in 
question. 1 85 


«They entitle themselves, says he, © phy- 


nicians, and they are physicians indeed! since 


* For aurum, which is the original, I have taken the li- 
berty to substitute tormentum, which I conceive to be the right 
reading, as it is in the subsequent chapter. 


+ Lactantius, lib. iti. c. 26. See Origen against Celsus, 
AN 101 ENGL Te Tec) 7 Ii Surapis ET α,EHhͤußomam THY 
ETITTp0ETy Ka BEATIWTIY £9 TOI; TISTEVBT) 0 aure Tw Ou.” 
Ed. Spenc. p. 33. 2 
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they proclaim an art of healing superior to 
that which is found in the world: for the 
latter heals merely bodies, but the former 
cures even goule, after they have been seized 
by disorders fierce and scarcely remediable; 


souls, which have been occupied by lusts and 


depraved indulgences, by sorrows and fears; 
by tenacious avarice, childish follies, and ini. 
quitous frauds, and by an innumerable mul. 


titude of other vices and bad passions *.“ 


* H de T0apes 1; H GA2IToQwy evius enpaveras ic whe 
TPosfyoews* Yepamevrai Y Hao Kat JepaTmeuriles KAAGUTOS ro 
TWAp 000) ITPINYGY EMKYYERAOVTAL HPELT TOVHR TS HATE v 
j pey Yap owuara Yepamevel ov, Exeivy Os xa Wuyas vor; 
KEXPATT[LEVAS NANET ALS e OveiaTOUS, &s KareoxmtVay d 
xa emiOupuci, ua as BICOK, MAEWELIOL TE KEE AGPPITUIRL, x 
ana, xa T r arAwy Takuy, xa π ji · avyvurov Thing, 


De Vit. Contem. in Initio, vol. ii. p. 471. Ed. Man. 


: This passage of Philo will justify the following paragraph 


written by Euſebius, which I ſhall give in the Latin version 
of Vigerus. This, and indeed the whole beautiful chapter, 
whence it is taken, are deserving of particular attention.“ Ut 
primum religiosissima pacisque amantissima servatoris nostri 
doctrina increpuit, non ille tantum error, qui Deorum mul- 
titudinem invehebat, funditus tolleretur ; verum etiam im- 
portatæ per ista populorum dissidia calamitates subito con- 
quiescerent. Equidem id vel maximum arbitror divine ar- 
canæque servatoris nostri potestatis argumentum. Illius au- 
tem utilitatis, quæ palam doctrinæ hujus prædicationem con- 
ſecuta est, cuivis rem ſecum attente reputanti clarum hoe 
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They are the words of Philo in defence of 
the converts in Egypt Philo, supposed to 
this day to have been a Jew, but, in reality, 
the first and greatest advocate (the twelve 
apostles excepted) for the Christian system 
that ever shone upon the face of the globe. 


in primis et illustre ſpecimen intueri liceat; quod nee alias 
unquam ex omni hominum memoria, nec ab eorum allo, qui | 
fami quondam nominis et existimatione floruerunt : ſed tan- 
tum ex quo ipsius doctrinz per universum orbem diffusæ 
yerbis et concionibus hominum aures afflari cœpere, continud 
factum fit, ut qui ferini prius ac barbari nationum omnium 
mores fuerant, iidem lenioribus et humanioribus institutis 
mansuescerent. Itaque nec Pers, qui semel ejus disciplinæ 
nomen dederunt, nuptias amplius cum matribus ineunt: nec 
Scythz, quod in eorum quoque regionem Christi sermo pe- 
netravit, humana jam carne pascuntur; nec alia barbarorum 
genera incesto filiarum ac sororum concubitu polluuntur: nec 
ad mares furioso libidinis æstu mares ipsi rapiuntur, nec cæõ- 
teras, quz nature leges violant, corporis voluptates perse- 
quuntur: nec canibus atque volucribus necessariorum ac pro- 
pinquorum suorum cadavera, quibus id quondam in more 
fuerat, objiciunt : nec senio jam confectis, ut antea, laqueos 
injiciunt, nec sibi amicissimorum carne post obitum antiquo 
ritu saginantur: nec majorum instituto dæmonibus tanquam 
d.is homines immolant, nec sibi carissimos jugulant falsa pi- 
etatis opinione delusi. Hæc, inquam, omnia superioribus 
illis temporibus grassabantur, nunc autem fieri omnino de- 
siere, immani ac belluina tot malorum peste salutaris unius 
Lvangclice legis viribus profligata.” Praparatio Euangelica, 
lib. i. p. 11. | 
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It is worthy of remark, that the bad ha. 
bits and vices, which he represents as having 
ſeized and occupied the minds of men, carry 
an allusion to the vulgar notion of the body 
being possessed by the evil demons, which 
were supposed to be the cause of those vices, 
and which were afterwards dislodged by the 
Christian doctrine. 


he preceding observations will, I con- 
ceive, develope the nature and design of the 
following miracle, which Mar# has thus re- 
corded: And they came over unto the 
other side of the sea, into the country of the 
Gadarenes. And when he was come out of 
the ship, immediately there met him out of 

the tombs a man with an unclean spirit, wo 
had his dwelling among the tombs, and no 
man could bind him, no not with chains; 
because that he had been often bound with 
fetters and chains, and the chains had been 
plucked asunder by him, and the fetters 
broken in pieces: neither could any man 
tame him. And always, night and day, he was 
in the mountains, crying, and cutting him- 
self with stones. But when he saw Jesus 
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afar off, he came and worshipped him, and 
cried with a loud voice, and said, What have 
I to do with thee, Jesus, thou son of the 
most high God ? I adjure thee by God, that 
thou torment me not. For he said unto him, 
Come out of the man, thou unclean spi- 
rit! And he asked him, What is thy name ? 
And he answered, My name is Legion; for 
we are many. And he besought him much 
that he would not send them away out of the 
country. Now there was nigh a great herd 


of swine feeding. And all the devils be- 


sought him, saying, Send us into the swine 


W that we may enter into them. And forth- 
W with Jesus gave them leave; and the unclean 
| $pirits went out, and entered into the swine; 


and the herd ran violently down a steep place 
into the sea (they were about two thou- 


sand), and were choaked in the sea.. Mark, 


chap. v. 


Here, we sec, it is asserted, that the dæ- 
mons, which were cast out of the man, were 
sent into the swine, and that these, in conse- 
quence, were driven headlong into, and drown- 
ed in, the sea. This, if expressed with phi- 
losophical accuracy, signifies, that the dis- 
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order which afflicted the man was, at the 
command of Jesus, transferred to the swine, 
and effected their destruction. 


Nou the real design of this seeming ery. 
elty, which has occasioned so much per. 
plexity to the friends, and so much triumph 
to the enemies of the Gospel, consists in the 
eymbolical nature * which, it posxomes i in com. 


* In a few words,” (says Jortin, in his Remarks, vol. i, 
p. 16.) © the observation which I would offer is this. The 
miracles of Christ were prophecies at the same time: they 
were such miracles as in a particular manner suited his cha. 
racter; they were signifcant emblems of bis designs, and figure 
aptly representing the benefits to be conferred by him on man- 
kind; and they had in them, if we may so speak, a spiritual 
sense. So much may be urged in behalf of this interpret: 
tion of them as shall probably secure it from being ranked 
among those fanciful ex positions which are generally slightel 
by wise men: for many cabalistical notions have made their 
appearance in this, as well as in other centuries and coun- 
tries, which are even beneath censure or mention, and nei- 
ther fit for the land nor yet for the dunghill.” Peruse the 
whole from page 16 to page 30. Though the author, in this 
part of his subject, justly claims the merit of originality, be 
is far from having exhausted it. The symbolical nature of 
the miracle in question has escaped his notice, though his ex 
planation of many of them is successful and elegant. And 


here let me point out a circumstance which receives its ex- 
planation from the typical reference which this miracle of 


aur Lord bore to the diffusion and effects of his Gospel in the 
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mon with almost all his other miracles. In 
the ejection then of the unclean spirits, their 
entrance into the swine (which, on account 
of their Auth *, are the most proper symbol 
of moral impurity), and, finally, in their rush- 


world. The persons from whom he cast out the evil spirits, 
on this occasion, were, we are told, #wwo in number; one 
representing the conversion and subsequent reformation of 
those among the Jews, the other of those among the Gen- 
tiles, that should receive his religion. Accordingly, Matthew, 
who wrote his Gospel for the Jews, whom it was necessary to 
apprise of the future progress and happy effects of Christianity 
among the Pagans as well as his own nation, mentions both 
of them; whereas Mark and Luke, who addressed their re- 
spective Gospels to the Gentile converts, notice only one of 
those demoniacs : for the latter did not cherish the narrow 
and unsocial prejudice, under which the former laboured, that 
the blessings of the Messiah's government were to be confined 
to themselves. It was therefore unnecessary in Mark and 
Luke to give any hint that such a prejudice was erroneous. 
Besides this, neither their feelings as Jews, nor impartiality as 


historians, would have permitted these writers to represent, 


under a strong emblematical incident, the Jewish people (who 
in every stage of their history were more pure than their ido- 
latrous neighbours) as being equally chained down with the 
Gentiles, by the possesion of bad habits and passions. 


* A cow and a filthy creature are almost synonymous in the 
classic languages. Amica luto tus, is an expression of Ho- 
race, to which the following line of Virgil is similar: 


— * — non ore solutos 
inmundi meminere sues jaciare mayiplos. 
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ing into and disappearing in the sea, our 
Lord intended to presigniſy, and in sensible 
colours to delineate, the mighty power which 
his religion would possess in purifying man. 
kind from those pollutions by which they were 
debased, and which ignorance and supergti. 
tion usually ascribed to dæmoniacal influence, 
That the event corresponded with this repre. 
sentation is a fact, as we have already seen, 
in part, attested by the unequivocal faith of 


history. 


Let infidelity then cease to cavil at this 
miracle of our Lord, since it displays a wis- 
dom, and even a benevolence, equal to what 
characterises his other works. 


4. The religion of Jesus contributed, ac- 
cording to the popular language, to expel the 
demons from the world, by exposing the ab- 
surd notions and counteracting the pernicious 
influence of the pagan worship ; of which 
dæmons, good and evil, were the supposed 


objects. 


That the Gospel proved the mean of abo- 
liehing the heathen system, is a fact which 
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even its enemies must allow; it may there- 


W Gre be unnecessary to produce any authori- 


ties in proof of it: yet J cannot help citing 
a passage or two for the satisfaction of the 


1 | reader. On this subject Justin Martyr thus 
addresses the Romans: The ancients of 


every nation worshipped Bacchus the son 


1 of Semele, and Apollo the son of Latona, 
YH together with AEsculapius, who, to gratify 


their incestuous lusts, did things too base 
even to be named. They offered homage 
also to Proserpine and Venus, infuriated as 
they were with the love of Adonis, Whose 
mysteries you too celebrate. But these, with 
all others called gods, we hold in contempt, 
though threatened with the punishment of 
death, consecrating ourselves to the eternal 
and incorruptible God ; and this we do by 
Jesus Christ *. 


Eusebius, aſter citing the words of Isaiah, 
which our Lord applied to himself, as re- 
corded by Luke (cap. iv. 17—19), writes 
to this effect : © These divine oracles, pre- 


erved from of old among the Hebrews, pre- 


* Justin Mar. I. Apol, p. 49. 
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dicted the joyful news of our deliverance, 
though blind in mind, and held in compli. 
cated chains by evil demons. Having the 
eyes of our understanding hence adequately 
enlightened ; having become sober-minded, 
reflecting, and rational, and rescued from 
every iniquity, we refuse to offer sacrifice, 
or act subserviently to those who 'are made 
gods by the decrees of the heathens, and who 
in former times had dominion over us likewise; 
but being conducted and introduced by the 
doctrine of our Saviour to the only true God, 
the sovereign and supporter, the preserver 
and benefactor, and also the framer and con- 
ductor of all things, him only we deem to 
be the true God ; to him alone we ascribe due 
reyerence ; to him alone we cherish senti- 
ments of veneration and piety ; and that not 
in a way acceptable to the demons, but as 
we are taught by that joyful messenger sent 


down D heaven to be the Saviour of all 


mankind * “5 
These and na other passages of 


Evan. Præpar. lib. iv. scct. xxi. 8 101. Step. Edit. or 
Veg. Edit. vol. i. p. 170. 
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the kind are sufficient to shew how instru- 
mental and effectual the Christian doctrine 
proved in overthrowing the heathen system; 
and as it was the mean, of abolishing the 
whole system of heathenism, it must neces- 
carily have been the mean of abolishing the 
pagan oracles, which constitute a principal 
branch of it. Accordingly Porphyry, though 
a bitter enemy of the Christians and their 


cause, makes the following concession: 


« * People wonder whether the disorder, 
which now for many years has disturbed the 
State, was occasioned by the departure of 
#sculapius and all the other gods. For, 
since Fesus was held in veneration, none of 
the gods ex perlen any public act offeres 
to their service.“ 


On this singular concession, Eusebius, 
from whom I have copied the above extract, 
premises this remark : That after the com- 
ing of our Saviour among men, the evil dæ- 
mons lost all their power and influence, as 


No de Savuatouoi, ü TorouTwy ETWy KATEATEE TYY h- 
My 7, 10705, A rid ng Kai Twy AXAwy Sh, νwA eri 
“ Ingo yap TLWHEVOY u0tuigs Tis SSονπν⁰ OnpoTias e- 
Atiag eher. Evan. Prepar. lib. v. Sect. i. p. 107. | 
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the advocate of those demons himself thu; 
confesses in his book against us.“ 


It is now time to proceed to my next pro- 
position; which is to shew, 


II. That Plutarch wrote his book Dx. De- 


 FECTU ORACULORUM, in order to invalidate 


the argument urged by the advocates of the 
Gospel, that the demons were expelled from the 
world, in consequence of its purifying influence, 


In order to prove this point, it is necessary 
to specify, by a few extracts, the causes to 
which that sophist ascribes the expulsion of 


the demons, and the consequent cessation of 


the oracles. The first position which he ad- 
vances is, that those demons were the spirits 
of dead men, Which did not receive the power 


of divination after their separation from, but 


possessed it while yet united with, the body, 
though indeed obscured and obstructed by 
its corruptibility and inertness. * * If,” says 
he, „as you agree with the divine Hesiod, in 
thinking that demons are souls either sepa- 


* Plut, Works, vol. ii. p. 431. 
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rated from the body, or that hold no inter- 
course with it, why should we suppose them, 
while yet in the body, to be destitute of that 
power, by which they are enabled, when be- 
come demons, to foresee and foretell things 
to come? For it is not probable, that any 
faculty, or any capability, should have been 
communicated to them, after their separation 
from the body, which they did not possess 
during their union with it. But though the 
soul possessed all her powers, she must, ne- 
vertheless, possess them very imperfectly dur- 
ing her incorporation; as some of her ener- 
gies lie in that time invisible and enveloped: 
others, again, of them are feeble, and appear 
obscure, as if through a cloud or agitated 
water; while others, finally, are slow, and 
incapable of displaying themselves, and there- 
fore demand the study and cultivation of 
the owner to improve them, and to remove 
those latent obstructions which prevent their 
growth. For the soul possesses the faculty 
of divination, even when entwined with the 
body, though she be blinded by means of her 
mixture with earth: just as the sun does not 


then become splendid, when he emerges from 


\ 
14.14. 


_ 


behind the clouds, but shines, though inter. 


cepted from our view, with one uniform 
lustre.“ 


The next position which the sophist lays 
down is, that as the soul, during her resi- 
dence in the body, is endued with the prin- 
ciple of divination; so, after she is dissolved 
from it, and become a dæmon, she is occa- 
sionally inspired from the same causes as 
when she was united with it. And these 
causes are the effluvia of natural bodies, ex- 
halations from the earth, certain degrees of 
cold and heat, evaporations, fountains of pe- 
culiar qualities, and the like. 


Since, adds he, © souls have this power 
implanted in them, though yet obscure, and 
ditficult to be conceived, it frequently, ne- 
vertheless, blooms out into view in dreams, 
and at the performance of religious rites, ei- 
ther because the body then becomes pure, 
and receives a disposition congenial to divi- 
nation ; or because the rational and contem- 
plative faculty relaxes and disengages itself 
from present objects, . and leaves the mind to 
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be carried away by the impulse of those emo- 
tions which, though irrational, prognosticate 
future things. For he is not, as Euripides 
says, the best prophet who conjectures well, 
Since such a person always follows the dictate 
of reason, and uniformly proceeds along the 
path of probability. But the prophetic power, 
like a writing-table, senseless, indefinite, and 
incapable of impressing itself, though sus- 
ceptible of images and anticipations pas- 
sively inscribed, attains, without the exer- 
cize of reason, the knowledge of futurity, 
and that chiefly when it is disengaged from 
present concerns, But that emotion, which 
we call divine inspiration, is excited by a cer- 
tain temperature and disposition of the body; 
and this disposition the body of itself often 
acquires, though more frequently it be ef- 
tected by the earth, which opens to mankind 
the sources of various other powers; some of 
which produce phrensy, disorders, and death; 
while others produce lenient, medicinal, and 
beneficent effects. But the stream and breath 
of divination, which flows hence, is the most 
pure and divine, whether it be imbibed with 
the air alone, or with the liquid water. For 
when this stream is mingled with the body 
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it generates a temperature * Which is un- 
usual and foreign to the soul; a temperature 
which may in various ways be conceived, 
though difficult to be expressed. For by its 
heat and expansion it opens certain pores, 
which convey images of things to come, just 
as wine, by rising in vapours to the brain, 
brings to light many emotions and sentiments 
which before lay concealed. For Bacchana- 
lian fury and madness are accompanied with a 
high degree of inspiration since, according 
to Euripides, the soul, when warmed and 
heated by passion, rejects that studied cau- 
tion which human prudence suggests, and 


* The principle to which this wretched sophist ascribes 
the power of divination in the mind is copied, perhaps, from 
the following lines of Virgil, where that noble writer, in a 
happy union of philosophy and poetry, ann the source 


of the same power in birds: 


Haud equidem credo, quia sit divinitus illis 
Ingenium, aut rerum fato prudentia major: 

Verum, ubi tempestas et cœli mobilis humor 
Mutavere vias ; et Jupiter humidus Austris 

Densat, erant quæ rara modo, et, quæ densa relaxat ; 
Vertuntur species animorum, et pectora motus 
Nunc alios, alios, dum nubila ventus agebat, 
Concipiunt: hinc ille avium concentus in agris, 


Et lætæ pecudes, ct. ovantes gutture corvi. 
Geor, I. 415, &c. 
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which extinguishes the kindling breath of the 
divinity. It may at the same time not be ab- 
curd to assert, that aridity, Which is produced 
by heat, subtilises the air, and renders it more 
pure and ethereal: since, according to Hera- 
clitus, the soul is destitute of moisture, which 
blunts the senses both of hearing and seeing; 
and, when it falls on a looking- glass, effaces 
the brightness of the image reflected by the 
air. On the other hand, it is not impossible 
but that the faculty of prognostication is 
generated and (just as iron by immersion) 
consolidated in the soul by means of frigidity 
and condensation. And as liquified tin con- 
tracts brass, and fills up the many pores 
which it contains, and, at the same time, 
renders it more bright and pure, so it is pro- 
bable, that prophetic vapour, containing in 
it something appropriate and congenial to the 
mind, fills up its * and holds it to- 
gether in harmony *. 


P. 432, 433. It is utterly impossible that Plutarch, en- 
dowed as he was with learning and talents, could have been 


weak enough to believe what he here advances to be 7ru : 


he must therefore have been wicked enough to say what he 
knen to be false, for the sake, as will soon appear, of under- 
mining the Christian cause. Indeed, a farther examination 
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Having ascribed the power of divination in 
souls and dæmons to exhalations and other 
similar causes, he leads his reader to con. 
clude, that as these causes were variable, and 
liable, in certain circumstances, to cease, the 


of this singular book, and of his other pbiloophical works, 
which are, almost without exception, a series of falsehoods, 
forgeries of superstitious notions, mixed with truths clan. 
destinely stolen from the Christian system, will abundantly 
prove, that, however great were his abilities and his erudi. 
tion, he possessed a temper the most fierce and illiberal, and 
a heart deeply depraved with superstition and guilt. Had ve 
no other proof than this very dialogue, we should have sul 
ficient reason to conclude that the author was far, very far, 
from deserving the encomium bestowed upon him by a writer, 
whose enmity against the religion of Jesus led him to extol 
all those who opposed it in ancient times. The names of 
Seneca,“ says he, „of the elder and the younger Pliny, of 
Tacitus, of Plutarch, of Galen, of the slave Epictetus, and 
of the emperor Marcus Antoninus, adorn the age in which 
they flourished, and exalt the dignity of human nature, 
They filled with glory their respective stations, either in ac- 
tive or contemplative life ; their excellent understandings 
were improved by study; philosophy bad prrified their minds 
from the prejudices of the popular snperstition, and their days 
were spent in the pursuit of truth and the practice of virtue. Vt 
all these sages (it is no less an object of surprise than of concern) 
overloozed or rejected the perfection of the Christian uten. 
Their language or their silence equally discover their con- 
tempt for the growing sect, which in their time had diffused 
itself over the Roman empire.” The Decline and Fall of tte 
Hioman Empire, vol. i. p. 010, chap. xv. 
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cessation of the oracles, or the departure of 
the dæmons, must have followed of course. 


« All the powers,” says he, © which sur- 
round the earth, though itself eternal and 
incorruptible, have sometimes their decay and 
generation; and at other times they depart 
and disappear; and after those revolutions, 
which are carried on in infinite time, return 
again to view, as we may learn from visible 
objects. For, many lakes and rivers, and te- 
pid fountains, have, in certain places, been 
entirely dried up, while in others they glided 
away, or sunk out of sight *.” 
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Thus much I thought it right, for the sa- 
tisfaction of my reader, to translate from this 
curious book. A great deal more is said by 
the author; but all his reasonings are of the 
same stamp, and too absurd and contemptible 
to recompense the pain of transcribing them. 

It remains then to shew, that, in advancing 
the above arguments, he had before his eyes 
the disciples of Jesus, who imputed the ex- 
pulsion of the dæmons to the prevalence and 


* Page 433. 
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purifying influence of their faith. The fol. 
lowing considerations will be sufficient to 
evince this important fact. 


1. The almost total subversion of the pa- 
gan religion, and the implied subversion of 
the pagan oracles, which took place so early 
even as the time of Plutarch, was an effect 
so remarkable, so notorious, and an effect too 
which so obviously pointed to Christianity as 
its cause, that no person, however : unin- 
formed, much less such a writer as Plutarch 
was, possessed of every kind of knowledge 
and information, could have been ignorant 
of it. 
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2. As Plutarch must have known that the 
cessation of the heathen oracles was ascribed 
to the influence of the Gospel, it was natural 
in him, as possessing eminent abilities, and 
actuated by deep-rooted enmity towards it, 
on account of his attachment to the pagan | 
system, to oppose its votaries, and endeavour 
to deprive them of so formidable an argu- 
ment in favour of their faith, by assigning 
the banishment of the demons to some other 
cause. 


| 


fol. 
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3. The causes to which he imputes that 
event, and all his reasonings on the subject, 
are so grossly absurd, so destitute of truth, 
and even of speciousness, so replete with 
folly and nonsense, as to manifest that he was 


I preszed by some powerful opponents, whom 
he could not encounter on the fair and open 


ground of argumentation; whose force, there- 
fore, he sought to evade and to frustrate by 
«choliastic subtilties and metaphysical per- 
plexities, which are not only improbable, but 
incomprehensible. 


4. That Plutarch composed this book in 
opposition to the Christian teachers, is a fact 
fairly to be inferred from a passage in it, 
where he assails the disciples of Jesus with 
all the bitterness of reproach, and all the 
scoff of ridicule, for entertaining the notion 
wich they did respecting the dæmons. The 
passage is put by him into the mouth of Ce- 
ombrotus, and is as follows: * it be fit to 
laugh in philosophy, we ought to laugh at 
those, who expect that bodies, which are mere 
idols, dumb, blind, and lifeless, should, af- 
ter an indefinite revolution of years, reappear, 
and again be completely organized; some of 
VOL. I; | R 
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those bodies being yet alive, others being long 
Since burnt, or decomposed by putrefaction= 
These, I say, are the men to be derided, 
who introduce into philosophy such fan- 
tastic puerilities as these, but, nevertheles, 
bluster, if you insist before them, that the 
dæmons preserve for a long period not only 
their existence, but their faculties.“ 


The word in the original standing for badi 
is ed; which, considering the design df 
the writer, was the most suitable that he could 
have chosen. This, I presume, wall appear 
from the following reasons : 


An idol, in the eye of Pagan philosophy, 
was nothing more than a corporeal represen- 
tation of a spiritual being, or a visible sym- 
bol of a divinity that was itself invisible. To 
this divinity it bore the same analogy which 
a body, that is seen and felt, has to the mind, 
which is capable of neither. Hence, by 1 
common figure of Speech, the body may be 
styled the /49/ of the mind. For instance, be- 
cause Apis formed the body, in which the 
5oul of Osiris was supposed to reside, it Was 
called the id of Osiris: Ev de Menge 7 
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Cech. rey Arn, td %% or T1; sie us, 
| GOV au οοτν RET Dau, Plutarch De Hide. 


But «Mov has frequently another signifi- 
cation, exactly according with the sense here 
given to it by Plutarch ; namely, something 
transient or perishable. For this reason, the 
Egyptians, we are told by Herodotus, when 
they assembled at a feast, handed round a 
dead body, which they called £dwaov T avbowrou 
TebynoTo;, with this maxim, Drin“ and be 
merry, for soon you will be Ii — like this. 
Herod, lib. ii. cap. 78. 


Sophocles, wishing to convey a strong idea 
of the shortness and uncertainty of human 
life, put these words in the mouth of Ulysses: 


Op yup muas obòͤer arg 0229 M).7v 
EIAQAA, 9o0re- Luunev, Y K0YTyY OHICY, 


Accordingly the Scholzast on the place thus 
explains the term: Edwin Tx pt vofeeε EV' TH 
Eg. PXVT HAT LUOT CA, arp PIE” TW 3 ADK 


Serra, A CT Or N. * S ,. 


Taken in this acceptation, no word in the 
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language could have suited the purpose of 
Plutarch better, as it enabled him to express 
in the strongest manner the apparent ab- 
surdity of those men, who maintained that 
human bodies, now known to be perishable, 
and ever fluctuating, shall hereafter be ren- 
dered insusceptible of decay, and, though 
dissolved and scattered by death, again be 
restored to their former shape and configu- 
ration. 


There is still another reason, which ren- 
dered the use of «9ax in this place pecu- 


liarly happy and forcible. The teachers of 


the Gospel, wherever they conveyed it, at- 
tacked with all the force of argument the 
senseless objects of heathen idolatry— Ed 
says Justin, in his Epistle to Diognetus— 
o KouQe 3 ov TVAQH ; o πνννον tou Mανν burg; 
Such words as these were always used by 
the Christian preachers in their attacks on the 
Pagan superstition, before and after the days 
of Plutarch ; and he doubtless felt their force. 


But too stubborn to be convinced, and too 


haughty to receive instruction, he lays hold 
of them ; and then, after connecting with 
them a notion, which to the eye of Gentile 
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philosophy appeared still more ridiculous and 
absurd, hurls them back at the head of his 
opponents. Without admitting the justness 
of this remark, it will be difficult to account 
for the very great similarity between the 
words of Plutarch, and those quoted above 
from Justin. 85 


If then this criticism be just, it cannot be 
doubted but that the men here stigmatized were 
the disciples of Jesus: for they alone taught 
that the bodies of men were again to be orga- 
nized and reunited with those souls æ* which 
before inhabited them. This opinion, though 
founded upon a fact which claimed the testi- 
mony of the senses, was, nevertheless, treat- 
ed by the unbelieving Gentiles, and even by 
many professed Christians, as absurd, vision- 


* The teachers of Christianity among the Gentiles seem, 
in general, to have adopted the popular doctrine, borrowed 
from the eastern philosophy, that the human soul, as being 
distinct from, would, on its separation by death, survive the 
body: but our Lord and his apostles appear, by inculcating 
the resurrection of the dead as the sole ground of a future 
existence, to have considered this as an idle notion, and to 
have adopted the more rational idea, that the powers of sen- 
sation, consciousness, and thought in man proceed from the 
internal organization of the body. 
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ary, and impossible; and this, we see, is the 
contemptuous manner in which it is treated 
by this proud sophist. 


« They,“ says he, © are to be derided, 
who introduce into philosophy such fan- 
tastic puerilities as these, but who neverthe- 
less bluster, if you insist before them, that 
the dæmons preserve for a long period not 
only their existence, but also their faculties.“ 


The sentiment concerning the dæmons, 
which is here reprobated, is implied in al- 
most all that the early Christians have said of 
them; since they maintain, that the influence 
and authority which they had hitherto exer- 
cised over mankind were destroyed by the 
coming of our Lord into the world, and that 
the dæmons themselves were expelled from 
among men by the power of the Gospel, and 
confined in Tartarus, or some cold and dreary 
climates, till they should receive from the 
judge of all the punichment due to their 


crimes. 


It remains now to prove in the last place, 


that, 
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III. From this very book it appears, that 
tlie Gospel was introduced into and preached 
in Rome in the reign of Tiberius, and em- 
braced in name by the priests of Lis, and other 
magicians in his court; and that these men 
were the first who taught the divinity of its 
founder ; ; representing him, in conformity to the 
Egyptian theology, as à good dæmon, who came 
from heaven for the Service of mankind. 


That I may make good this interesting 
point, I must be permitted to take from this 
book a long but singular passage. It is as 
follows :—** * While Heracleon was thinking 
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on these things, Philip observed, that not 
only Empedocles, but also Plato, Xenocrates, 
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and Crysippus, prove in their writings that 
the dæmons are evil. Democritus also, by 
praying that these dæmons might be auspi- 
cious to him, supposed that they were of a 
depraved disposition, and generate in men in- 
clinations congenial to their own depravity. 
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But concerning the death of these evil spi- 
rits, I have received an account from a man, 


by no means destitute of wisdom and mo. 


desty, I mean Aimtanus the rhetorician, son 
of Epitherses, my fellow-citizen, and master 


in grammar. This person related, that a ship 


was once sailing for Italy, richly stored with 
merchandise, and also having many passen- 
gers on board. One evening, when this ship 
was near the Echinades, the wind subsided, 
and in consequence she was hauled towards 
the shore of the island Paxus. Many of the 


passengers were drinking after supper, but 


the greater part of them were watching; 
when on a sudden a voice was heard from the 


island, calling aloud for THAUMAs, which 
filled them with wonder. This Thaumas 
was an Egyptian, and the pilot, and not 


known by name to many in the ship. Though 


called twice, he continued silent; but the 
third time he paid attention to the voice, 
which with great force commanded him thus: 
F WHEN YoU SHALL HAVE ARRIVED AT 
THE PALODES, SAY THAT THE GREAT 
Pan 1s DEAD.” On hearing this, Epither- 
ses said, that they were all astonished, and rea- 
soned with themselves whether or not it were 
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better to do what was ordered, or to leave it 
unnoticed. But Thaumas determined, that if 
there should be wind, he would pass by the 
Palodes in silence; but if it should prove 
calm in that place, he would announce what 
he had heard. Having arrived at the island, 
there was neither wind nor tide: Thaumas, 
therefore, placing himself at the stern, with 
his face to the land, announced, as he had 
heard, hat the great Pan was dead. As soon 
as he had ended, immediately were groans 
uttered, mixed with astonishment, not of one, 
but of a multitude. And as there were many 
more present, the report of this was propa- 
gated throughout Rome; so that Tiberius 
Cz5ar sent for Thaumas, and asked of him, 
Who this Pan was? and made inquiries con- 
cerning him. But the philologers, who were 
around the emperor in great numbers, re- 
presented this Pan to be the son of Mercury 
and Penelope. And Philip had many wit- 
nesses present, who heard these things from 
the aged Æmilianus. 


« And Demetrius said, that there were 
many islands dispersed around B/iiι“, n, some 
of which were celebrated for the dæmons and 
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demi- gods abounding in them. There, at 
the command of the emperor, he sailed for 


the purpose of exploring the coasts. While 
he was lately in those islands, a great com- 


motion and many strange appearances were 
seen in the air, accompanied with a violent 


wind and thunder. When the storm had 


ceased, the inhabitants told him that some 


superior being had been deprived of life: for 
as a candle when burning occasions no harm, 
but if extinguished proves offensive to many; 
S0 superior spirits, when kindled with life, 
are inoffensive and beneficent; but when de- 
prived of animation they excite by their ex- 
tinction hurricanes and tempests, and often- 
times poison the air with contagious disor- 
ders. In one of these islands Saturn lies en- 


chained by Briareus, surrounded by many dæ- 


mons for his servants and attendants. 


« Then Cleombrotus, in reply, observed 
that he too had it in his power to detail such 
things, but he would not then enter into a 


discussion of them; since, though admitted 


to be true, they were foreign to the subject. 
The Stoics, we know (continued he), enter- 


tain the same opinion with myself respecting 
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the dæmons; and though they admit a mul- 
tiplicity of inferior gods, yet maintain one only 
to be eternal and incorruptible, and all the 
rest to be subject to renovation and decay. 
And as to the scoffs and reproaches of the 
Epicureans, we need not heed them, since 
they are so bare-faced as to ridicule even 
Providence, calling it a mere fable. But we 
may retort the charge of fable upon them, for 
asserting that there are worlds without num- 
ber, and without end, and yet that these worlds 
are not regulated by a supreme wisdom, but 
have originated in, and are supported by, their 
own spontaneous impulse. But if it be fit to 
laugh in philosophy, we ought to laugh at 
those who expect that bodies, which are mere 
idols, &c. &c.“ 
Orf this extract several observations are ne- 


cessary to be made, in order to develope its 
meaning. 


First, It is maintained with Eusebius, and 
the catholic writers who followed him, though 
opposed by Lardner, and other protestant di- 
vines, that the great Pan, of whoge death 
Thaumas brought an account to Rome, is 
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no other than our Lord Jesus Christ. This 
will appear indisputable, for the following 
reasons: 


This person is said to have died in the reign 
of Tiberius, when it is well known that our 
Saviour suffered; and the appellation of Pax, 
which heathenism has applied to him, as sig- 
nifying the Lord of all *, answers to the no- 
tion cherished by the Jews, and other Gen- 
tile nations, that the expected Messiah would 
be an universal prince, and to the descrip- 
tion given of him in the New Testament, as 
being the person to whom all power 1 in hea- 
ven and earth is given. 


This account Philip received from /Emili- 
anus the rhetorician. Now this milianus, 
we are assured from Apuleius, as has been 
pointed out by Warburton, and allowed by 
Lardner, was a believer in Jesus. By the 
Pan, therefore, who died in the reign of Ti- 


* Thus Orpheus says of him: 


IIavæ KXAW KpPATESY YE heον 10000 TO CULMAY 
Ougpevoy Js laraccay, de A TaLEATINEIRY, 
Ka Tvp @Iavuroy* THI YAP ,] ECTL TY TL avg 
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berius, he must have meant his divine ma- 
ster Jesus Christ, and he could not mean 
any other. Cleombrotus, who opposed, and 
Plutarch who has recorded this story, and 
all the other speakers in this dialogue, were 
aware that by Pan was meant our Lord: 
for the former, in the latter part of the pa- 
ragraph, passes over from him to his disci- 
ples, and severely censures them for teaching 
the resurrection of the body, and entertain- 
ing sentiments different from him concerning 
the dæmons. 


Secondly ; It has already been shewn from 
Josephus, Philo, and other authors, that the 
news was brought to Rome of the great king 
expected to hold universal empire in the 
world, having appeared in Judæa; that this 
news threw the whole city into confusion, 
made many converts among the inhabitants, 
excited the alarm of Tiberius, and the indig- 
nation of the senate, and, finally, occasioned 
the banishment of the Jews and Egyptians 
resident in that city. In the above passage 
we see these facts corroborated. It is related 
in it, that the report of a person, deemed by 
Some Lord all, was conveyed by an Egyp- 
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tian to Rome, and that this report flew rapidly 
throughout the town, and became the sub- 
ject of investigation by Tiberius, the senate, 
and the magicians in his court. 


Thirdly; Thaumas and the Egyptians, 
whom Tiberius consulted, were at that time 
converts to the new faith, which indeed they 
blended with Gentile superstition. This fact 
is evident from the former giving him the ap- 


pellation of Pan, which is a Greek term sig- 


nifying al; and by which he must have in- 
tended to characterise him, as the beneficent 
prince that was to govern the world in equity, 
peace, and freedom. The representation 
which the latter gave Tiberius of our Lord 
renders it equally obvious that they regarded 
him as a messenger from God ; for being asked 
by that emperor, Who this Pan was? they 
answered, that he was the son of Mercury 
and Penelope *, Mercury, it is well known, 


* Pan was represented by some to be the son of Mercury 
and Penelope. Thus Herodotus—* Ex TIyvsammns Es- 
pew Nr yeveordai uno Twy EN ννν 6 Tay.” And 50 
writes Cicero“ Ex Mercurio et Penelope Pana natum fe- 
runt.“ It is plain, therefore, that Thaumas and the philo- 
logers meant by Pan the same person, and that they did not 
differ in their representation of him. 
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was the messenger of Jupiter, occasionally 
sent down from heaven for the service of 
mankind, and Penelope was a rare example 
of chastity and virtue. In describing him 
therefore as the son of Mercury, they held 
him up as a divine messenger, While, as the 
son of Penelope, they expressed the extraor- 
dinary virtue and purity of his character. 


As Thaumas and the philologers, being 
composed of Egyptians, Chaldeans, and Per- 


sians, devoted to the study of magic and 


astrology, were, in name, at least, converts to 


the religion of Jesus, and evidently in the 
number of those that taught it in Rome, we 


may account for the general conversion of the 
Egyptians in that city, and for their being 


banished, together with the Jews, out of 


Italy. 


Fourthly; The story of the voice at 
Paxus, which commanded Thaumas to an- 
nounce the death of the great Pan, was a 
mere contrivance concerted by him and some 
others, for the purpose of impressing the 
company present with the belief, that the 
death of Jesus would prove the destruction 
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of the demons. Thaumas, we are told, was 


the pilot, and of course had the care and di- 
rection of the ship. The voice from the ad- 
jacent island, which commanded him to an. 


nounce the death of the great Pan, came in 


the night the sea was moreover calm, and 
the passengers were carousing after supper. 


Is it not then highly probable, from these 


circumstances, that it was the voice of a man 
of the same views with himself, whom he 


had privately sent on shore for this purpose, 


and who returned again into the ship after its 


accomplishment? The voice ordered him, 


unmediately on his arrival at the Palodes, 
to announce * that the great Pan was dead.” 
On this, Thaumas determined, if there should 


be wind, to pass by the Palodes in silence; 


but if it should prove calm in that place, he 
would announce what he had heard. Mark 
then the condition which was to determine 
his conduct : © It there was wind enough to 
Sail forward, he would pass by in silence ; but 
publish what he had heard, if the sea was 
becalmed.” Which plainly amounts to this: 
it the wind should continue so as to enable 
the ship to proceed in its voyage, he should 
not have opportunity to execute his medi- 
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tated scheme. On the contrary, if the wiad 
chould subside, so as to retard its course, an 
opportunity for this would be given him. 
And it happened that, when they arrived at 
the place, there was neither wind nor tide. 

We are to suppose then, that at the Palodes, 
as in the island of Paxus, Thaumas secretly 
dent a person or persons on shore for the 
purpose of expressing * groans, mixed with 
astonishment, on hearing from the ship, that 
the great Pan was dead. After this, Thau- 
mas, placing himself at the stern, with his 
face to the land, announced, as he had heard, 
that the great Pan was dead. As soon as he 
had ended, immediately were uttered groans, 


mixed with astonishment, not as of one, but 


of a multitude,” 


These groans *, and this astonishment, 
were supposed by the people in the ship to 
have proceeded from the dzmons in the 


* The dæmons are here represented as feeling the same 
emotions, and expressing the same dread and horror, which 
those recorded in the New Testament felt and expressed in 
the presence of our Lord. The conduct of Thaumas, there - 
tore, on this occasion, points to the accounts there given re- 
specting the demoniacs, and is founded upon them as known 
Truths. 
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island, which were grieved and terrified at 
the news communicated to them. This news 
they considered as the fatal prelude of their 
destruction or banishment : since by his death 
(and his subsequent resurrection) the Lord of 
All irresistibly proved the truth of his divine 
mission, and afforded the surest pledge of his 
future triumph over evil spirits, and of his 
destroying that authority which they were 
supposed to exercise over the bodies and 
minds of men. 

Fifthly; This passage in Plutarch farther 
explains and corroborates a remarkable pas- 
sage in Tertullian, which, as I have already 
given a translation of it, I shall here set down 
in the original. Tiberius ergo, cujus tem- 
pore Christianum nomen in seculum 1ntravit, 
annunciata sibi ex Syria Palæstinà, que illic 
veritatem istius divinitatis revelarant, DETU- 
LIT AD SENATUM CUM PRAROGATIVA 
SUFFRAGII SUI: SENATUS, QUIA NON IPSE 
PROBAVERAT, RESPULT.” 
nary fact here attested, that the emperor of 
Rome proposed to the senate to deify Jesus 
Christ, and place him in the number of the 
heathen gods, has long been called in ques- 
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tion, and is now rejected as false by most cri- 
ties and divines; though, at the same time, 
some men of learning and candour still think 
it true. But the fact is, that Tertullian, to- 
gether with Eusebius, Orosius, and others 
who in subsequent times have recorded the 
matter, and pointed to him for their autho- 
rity, has, in order to throw the veil of eter- 
nal oblivion over the origin of those corrup- 
tions which still debase the religion of Jesus, 
studiously kept out of sight the very circum- 
stances which render it credible, and which 
are obviously implied in the narrative itself. 
The circumstances supposed in it are the fol- 
lowing :>1. Some pretended friends of our 
Lord, in whom Tiberius had confidence, re- 
presented him to that prince as a being above 
human, or, in other words, as a God.— 
2. Those friends golicited Tiberius to propose 
the deification of Jesus to the senate.— 
3, Since these instigators sought to deify their 
master by a human decree, that is, by the 
very means which raised to divine honours 
the rabble of the Pantheon, they must have 
been Gentile, and not Fewish converts *. 


* The evidence here adduced in favour of this singular and 
nportant fact, is, I presume, sufficient to establish the truth 
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With these implications, which, I believe, 
1 | are fairly deduced from the fact attested by 
1 Tertullian, compare the above story in Plu- 
a tarch. It inculcates, we have seen, that a 


of it. We shall, however, see it abundantly confirmed here. 
f | after from the writings of Philo, Josephus, the apostle Paul, 
the evangelist John, Lucius, Apuleius, and Lucian. The 
4 animadversions of Gibbon on this subject deserve to be quoted, 
as they serve to illustrate a just remark which he made on 
himself, viz. that “his views were rather extens:ve than ac- 
4 curate.” © The apology of Tertullian,“ says he, “ contains 
ih | | two very ancient, very singular, but, at the same time, very 

| 

| 
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suspicious instances of imperial clemency ; the edicts pub- 
liched by Tiberius and by Marcus Antoninus, and designed 
| not only to protect the innocence of the Christians, but even 
| to proclaim those stupendous miracles which had attested the 
1 truth of their doctrine. The first of these examples is at- 
* tended with some difficulties which might perplex the scep- 
1 
| 
| 


tical mind, We are required to believe, that Pontius Pilate 
informed the emperor of the unjust sentence of death which 
he had pronounced against an innocent and, as it appears, a 
divine person; and that, without acquiring the merit, he ex- 
posed himself to the danger of martyrdom ; that Tiberius, 
who avowed his contempt for all religion, immediately con- 
ceived the design of placing the Jewish Messiah among the 
i 1 gods of Rome; hat his servile senate ventured to disobey the 
. | commands of their master; at Tiberius, instead of resent- 


ing their refusal, contented himself with protecting the 


Christians from the severity of the laws many years before 
such laws were enacted, or before the church had assumed 


any distinct name or existence, &c.“ Vol. ii, cap. xvi. 
p. 444. | | 
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certain Egyptian brought to Rome the news 
of the death of Jesus Christ; that he and 
other magicians in favour at the court of 
Cæsar, represented him to be one of the good 
dæmons employed by heaven for the benefit 
of mankind; and that Tiberius made the 
matter the subject of inquiry, and gave cre- 
dit to such a representation. If then he be- 
lie ved that Jesus was a Supernatural being, was 
it not natural in him to apply, at the insti- 
gation of his deceivers, to the senate, that 
they might give to this opinion the sanction 
of a law ? The story in Plutarch therefore at- 
tests, or rather implies, the fact asserted by 
Tertullian; and it may be observed, con- 
versely, that the assertion of Tertullian refers 
the narrative of Plutarch to no other than 
Jesus Christ, N 


Sixthly; It appears very obvious from the 
above passage, that Thaumas, and the magi- 
cians who taught Christianity in Rome, re- 
presented our Lord to be one of the good 
demons that came down from heaven for the 
benefit of mankind. And, which is very re- 
markable, Cleombrotus, notwithstanding his 
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violence against the followers of Christ, sdems 
to have considered him in the same light, 
since he conceded the truth of the story re- 
lated by Philip, and shifts it off as a point 
foreign to the subject, though bearing the 
most obvious connection with it. 


Now, the good dæmons, which were up- 
posed to be the souls of dead men raised to 
the rank of gods, and made the objects of 
worship by Gentile superstition, were distin- 
guished, on account of their superior utility 
and beneficence while yet among the living, 


by the appellation of XPHT TOI. Of this 


take for a proof the following example from 
Plutarch: 


© "Obey o ev TIA&rw Onuurior Georg Tr 08710 
KO TECIT TO, TO 0 QUTIDWYEG TOUT? 0aipeoTiw, * r- 
dd O & Ze vos rug x T wv ue x o- 
epedag, Kaos TwWY & 60% r Tb, 1 uns- 
roug, 1 qugpnuν⁰ d, n XpOROYIRG, EXOUT I, OUTE 
hee THR ouge gi TpOGyKEW ¹ÿ r.. XPH- 
TT QN, N α ki. QUOEG EV TW TELLENOVT flE= 
VYHAKG LEV KU IT XUeRs3 dugTpOTOLS 0 Ku * pe 
rag, al Xeipourw TO TOUT UG, HG TUY XVOUT UE 
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7 oudev GQANO xe reer ra Tous & XPH- 
LTOYTL rx, Ku erycboug, 0 TE "Ho w9dog OY VOUS 
dai cc. SN ε ub c- r νονο ονει | 


Since then the Egyptian converts at Rome 
inculcated, that Jesus was one of those dæmons 
denominated good, they of course applied to 
him the common denomination of XPHETOL, 
Chrestus. And this inference is confirmed by 
a very singular matter of fact. In very early 
times our Lord was actually called Cnre- 
;TUs ; and to this corruption of his name we 
meet with frequent allusions in all the an- 
cient writers, both friends and enemies of our 
Lord *, 5 


But what dæmon did they suppose Jesus to 
be? Or to whom of the ancients did they 
conceive the soul which animated him, and 
enabled him to do the things which he is 
said to have done, formerly to have belonged ? 
The circumstance of our Lord being a Jew 
pointed their attention to one of the Fewicb 
patriarchs; but as these men were Egyptians, 

* Sce on this subject the learned Spencer, vol. ii. p. 879, 


880. Ouezelius apud Min, Fel. 253. Tirinus apud Valer. 
Mavinum, p. 42, Fossius, De Idol. lib. i. cap. 29. 
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prejudice naturally directed them to the most 
distinguished among their own ancestors. 


Now, if any one of those patriarchs were 
held in equal veneration by the two nations, 
however they might hate each other, to 
him they would have been likely to refer 
the demon which animated their new ma- 
ster. Joseph, it is well known, was alike 
revered by them. This person, in whom the 
Jews gloried as their ancestor, the Egyptians 
worshipped in the form of a bull, and under 
the title of Serapis. But Serapis was the 
same with Osiris *. If then the magicians F 


* Sce Plutarch, De Jide, ect. 28. 

The Jewish people were divided in their opinion about 
our Lord. Astonished at his works and his wisdom, they 
| imagined, some of them, that he was John the Baptist; 
some, that be was Elias; and others, Jeremiah, or one of 
the prophiets: not that they meant that the person of Jesus 
was one of those persons, raised from the grave, and again 
reorganized, but that the Spit which animated either of the 
former, came and animated the latter. Now, was it not as na- 
tural in the Egyptians at Rome to refer the soul of our Lord 
to the patriarch Joseph, who was endeared to the inhabitants 
of Egypt, and even considered by them as one of their own race, 
as it was in the people of Judæa to ascribe it to one of their 
di-tinguished prophets? The prejudice then of the Jews in 


this respect illustrates and conttrms what is here stated of the 


Feyptians, 
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looked upon Jesus to be the same with Ja- 
5-þh, it follows, that they must have thought 
him to be the same with Osiris, the princi- 
pal god of the Egyptians. That the first 
Egyptian converts did in reality affect to 
consider Christ as no other than this divi- 
nity, is a fact that must appear highly pro- 
bable from the following observations: 


1. The command given to Thaumas, to an- 
nounce at the Palodes that the great Pan was 
dead, is a fiction borrowed by him from the 
Egyptian mythology concerning Osiris. On 
2 sudden a voice was heard from the island, 
calling aloud for Thaumas.— Though called 
twice, he continued silent; but the third 
time he attended to the voice, which with 
great force commanded him thus: hen you 
ghall have arrived at the Palodes, say that the 
great Pan 1s dead.” Hear next what 1s re- 
corded by Plutarch of Osiris. When Osi- 
ris was born, a voice was heard, saying, that 
the Lord of all is come into the world: and 
some attest, that one Pamyles, when fetch- 
ing water, heard a voice from the temple of 
Jupiter, commanding him to announce, 'in a 
loud voice, that the great and beneficent king 
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Osiris is born *. Compare now these two 
paragraphs; and the former must, I presume, 


appear to have been founded on the latter. 


Hence it is evident, that Thaumas had Osiris 
in his mind, when he designated our Lord by 
the title of Pan. From this, moreover, it is 
plain, that Thaumas gave him that name, be- 

cause he considered him, what Plutarch here 
asserts Osiris to be, xupiog Tavruw, the Lord 
of all. 


2. That the Egyptian converts supposed 
Christ and Osiris to be the same, is a fact 
which is attested by the emperor Adrian. 
In his letter + to the consul Servianus, pre- 


* Ton Her Tpwry To Ou Ve, xa Ewvnyy avrw ?- 
devi TUVSLMEGEIV, WS OTAYTWY HC405 Els BWs WEOeTV* -e 0s 
Wau yy TiY% AEY32T, £& Orcas v3E99EVOY, EX TOU jepwu T0 
log Ewvyy KKWTU, CILKEREUOWLEYY, LYEITELV [PLETH Boys, GT Us 


yas Pacinevs evecyerys yiyove. De Jide, Sect. 12, 
+ On this letter of the emperor, Lardner has the follow- 


ing paragraph, which shews how far he was from going to 
the bottom of the subject: * This appears to be fact from 


a letter of the emperor Hadrian, preserved by Vopiscus. A 


common report was, it scems, then spread in Egypt, that the 


Christians worshipped Serapis. The letter goes so far as te 


say, that the Jews, the Samaritans, and the Christians, that 
even the chief master of the synagogue, the Christian pres: 


byters, and the bishops, and even the patriarch himself, Wo- 
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5erved by Vopiscus, he writes, “ Illi qui Se- 
rapim colunt, CARISTIANI SUNT; ET DE= 
voTI SUNT SERAPI, QUI SE CHRISTI EPI- 
$COPOS DIc UN.“ 


The Christians in Egypt would not, I con- 
ceive, as is here asserted of them, have been 
devoted to Serapis, or Osiris, unless they sup- 


chipped Serapis as well as Christ. Had this accusation been 
confined to a part of the Christians or Jews, or had any par- 
ticular sort of heretics been mentioned, cne might have 
thought it possible; but the charge is so general, that it can 
never be true, We must, therefore, seck for something in 
the custom of those times, which will account for the rise of 
such a calumny. And I think the use of amulets, which it 
is not improbable prevailed among some of the Christians in 
Egypt, as, we are assured, it afterwards did at Antioch, will 
account for it. The emperor makes no mention of the Basi- 
licians, but charges the Christians at large with the crime. 
It may, therefore, as well be attributed to the Catholics as to 
them. The truth of the matter seems to be this: the empe- 


| ror knew very little about the Christians, and took up this 


opinion from common report. He very probably heard that 
some Christians did use such amulets, on which, among 
other things, the name of Serapis was engraved; and as 
the heathens, in a like situation, would pay a particular rex 
gard to the god from whom they expected the cure, and were 
continually in the use of joining together the worship of all 
kind of deities; to him it would appear a very natural con- 
clusion, that the Christians who used these anulets worship. 
ped Serapis as well as Christ. I Vol. ix. p. 295. | 
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posed that there was some near affinity be- 
tween them: nor would the bishops of Christ 
have considered themselves as the bishops of 
Serapis, had not both persons in their esti- 
mation been the same. 


But this fact will appear more fully here- 
after from the writings of Paul, Philo, Plu- 
tarch, and Apuleius. I proceed next to an- 
other observation on the above extract. 


Seventhly; It unfolds the meaning, and 
proves the truth, of a passage in the works 
of the apostate Fulian. The passage is as 
follows: ** Ye (speaking to the Christians) 
are so unhappy as not to continue in the 

things delivered to you by the Apostles— 


things carried by their descendents to a worse 


* Od ru ds er dvg rue, Were o TOs u TwY αννi r- 
F EXMELEY (RATE, HOU TATA 0 £71 71 
YEipov xa FogoeBeore;)y ùν,j Toy EMVYIIOLEIWY EEE] fn. 
Toy youy Inoouy ours Tiguhog eroAuwnoey eimeiy fey, cure Mar- 
bios, our Aouxas, ore Mattos HANG 0 XPHETOE I, 
cuodouevos T0 MoAV WAN; ExAuroes & TMORAGLS Twy EAT 
dy x IrahwriFoy e ONO TATTE THE VITWW AKOVLY de, 
IK, x TH pot 27g eroou ua Tan, AXTER EY, an 
d 6ws ar becamevcueya, mierh; no py e EE,? Cyr. Con. 
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and more impious height. For neither Paul 
nor Matthew, nor Luke, nor Mark, pre- 
cumed to call Jesus a God: but the daemont- 
ring John, having heard that a great multitude 
in the cities of Greece and Italy were seised 
with this disorder, was the first of them that 
dared to advance his divinity.” 


Here it is asserted—1, That the Christian 
doctrine underwent a change from the form in 
which it was first delivered by the Apostles. 
—2, That this change consisted in the dei- 
fication of its founder.—3. That it was ef- 
fected in the cities of Italy and Greece. 


Observe now how these assertions (which, 
be it remarked, ought to be credited, be- 
cause the author had no apparent motive for 
making them, if they were not true) accord 
with, and are explained by the above extract 
from Plutarch. There we have seen, the 
philologers around Tiberius advanced our Sa- 
viour to the rank of demons or gods, This. 
representation of him seems, on account of 
the extraordinary things allowed in early times, 
by all foes as well as friends, to have been done 
by him, to have obtained universal credit. in 
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Rome, and, no doubt, in other cities of Italy 
and Greece. In the cities of Italy and 
Greece, therefore, the deification of Jesus 
must from this have first prevailed. And 
this is the fact which Julian positively asserts, 


From the former it has, moreover, been 


Shewn, that the first teachers of the divinity 
of Christ applied to him the title of CHrestus, 
expressive of his character as a good daæ mon. 


And it is remarkable, that the latter qarcas- 


tically characterises John with that very epi- 
thet, for the supposed support which he gave 
to that doctrine. 


Eighthly; A clause in the above extract 
brings to light the meaning of a pas- 
sage respecting Tiberius, recorded by Dion 
Cassius. Tiberius *, says he, in his Life 
of that empetor, * reprobated these verses of 
the Sibyl: and be examined all the books con- 
taining predictions ; and some he rejected as 
of no value, but others of them he ONE. 


* O ey Tides Taura Te r _ We at Jus 072, de- 
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Now, the question is, what motives induced 
Tiberius, on the occasion here mentioned, to 
inquire into, and condemn, the prophetic 
books, and some other oracles ascribed to the 
Sibyl? And what, in particular, were these 
books and these oracles? These important 
questions we may solve from the following 
words of Plutarch: * And as there were 
many men present, the report of this was 
propagated throughout Rome; so that Tibe- 
rius sent for Thaumas, and asked of him, 
Who this Pan might be? AND MADE IN 
QUIRIES CONCERNING HIM. But the phi- 
lologers, who in great numbers surrounded 
the emperor, represented this Pan to be the 
son of Mercury and Penelope.” 


By representing our Lord as the son of 
Mercury and Penelope, the philologers, I 
have already shewn, signified, that he was a 


being of extraordinary purity, descended with 


à commission from heaven for the benefit of 
mankind. | 


This representation Tiberius, we may well 
suppose, was not inclined to believe, with- 
out proof; and to prove this, such of the 
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philologers as were Jews (in the number of 
whom, probably, was the wicked Jew men. 
tioned by Josephus) naturally produced the 
prophecies, which had been delivered to their 
nation, concerning the expected Messiah. 
But these prophecies, when produced and ex- 
amined, it was as natural in the emperor to 
esteem as of no value, and to reject as false, 
or unintelligible, or mere forgeries. The 
Gentiles had ever despised the rehgion, and 
hated the name of Jews. It was not there- 
fore to be expected, that the emperor, or 
any other heathen, should give credit to their 
sacred writings *. But the predictions of the 
Shy] were believed and respected by both 
the Romans and Egyptians from time imme- 
morial; and some of these, we are told, Ti- 


* The sentiments of the heathens respecting the Hebrew 
prophets, and the divine mission of Moses, may be seen in 
the writings of Lucian and of Celsus. See the former in bis 
Alexander, and the latter, apud Orig. lib. vii. p. 327. See 
also Justin's Cobortatio, p. 11. fol. ed. where he thus addresses 
the Greeks respecting Moses and the prophets : © Tev7%; 
e 775 TULETESLS VETTREILS 094oKx ous eye, Ia Sabel, 
landen ano rug avIcwnivys aurwy Cravings Oiiatavras 1) 
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berius rejected as unauthentic. But before 
he could have rejected such oracles, they 
must have been produced by some of the 
_ philologers. 


Now, the question is, were there extant at 
this time, among the heathens, any oracles, 
which professed to foretell the coming of our 
Lord into the world, and other circumstances 
belonging to him ? There certainly existed 
no such writings. The conclusion then is 
most obvious, That the oracles ascribed to the 
Sibyl, which Tiberius examined and rejected, 
were the forgeries of those Egyptians, Chal- 
deans, and Pers1ans who became nominal con- 
derts to Christianity in Rome, and corrupted 
it with the heathen superstition. Here then 
we see the origin of those false oracles which 
the fathers, to their great dishonour, have 
quoted under the name of Sibylline oracles, 
in their addresses to the Gentiles, as predic- 
tive of our Lord, and acknowledging the 
truth of his Gospel. 


With regard to these oracles, learned men 

are at length agreed, that they are all, from 

first to last, and without any one exception, 
1 ＋ 2 
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mere impostures.” So far they agree in the 
truth; but as to the time of their compogi. 

tion, it appears from the above passages, and 
still more decisively from passages to be no. 
ticed in the next volume, that they agree in 

an error: for they suppose them to have 

been composed in the second century, about 

the year 128 or 130. That some of those 

which compose the present collection, in 

cight books, might have been fabricated at 

that period, or afterwards, is a supposition 

not very improbable. But the above conclu- 

sion from Plutarch and Dion Cassius proves, 

that the first specimens of them were extant 

in the days of Tiberius, many years before | 
any of the writings of the New Testament 

were published. Accoramgly, we Shall find, 

on due examination, that these oracles, and 

their base authors, are held up to public indig- 
nation, as false and unworthy of notice, by all 

the Apostles, and particularly by the great 

A posile of the Gentiles, 


Tenthly ; It is expressly said by Tacitus 
and Suetonius *, that the Jewish youths, in- 


* From these writers then we gather the curious and inte- 
testing information, at Tat time, and by ao“ means, the Gospel 
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fected with that superstition (that is, as 1 
have shewn, the jewish converts to the new 
faith) were transported into islands the 8e 
verity of Whose climates might prove de- 
structive to them. Some of them, it is there- 


was introduced into this island; and here we see confirmed 
all that is said by Origen, Tertullian, Eusebius, and others, 
concerning the introduction and the prevalence of it in this 
country in the days of the Apostles. A passage of Gildas, 
which I extract from Camden's Britannia, Gough's edition, 
p. 50, is on this subject highly deserving of notice, as it ex- 
actly coincides with the above inference drawn from the Ro- 
man historians. Speaking of Boadicea's revolt, and its con- 
sequences, that writer adds“ In the mean time, the island, 
exposed to the severest cold, and, as it were, in the extremity 
of the earth, out of the reach of the visible sun, WAS FIRST, 
UNDER THE REIGN OP TIBERIUS, AS WE WELL KNOW, ra- 
VOURED WITH THAT TRUE SUN, SHINING NOT IN THE MA- 
RIAL FIRMAMENT, BUT FROM THE HIGHEST HEAVENS, B- 
FORE ALL TIME, ENLIGHTENING THE WORLD WITH 1TS 
BEAMS IN ITS APPOINTED TIME; i. e. CHRIST BY HIS PRE* 
CEPTS,? | | 


It is worthy of remark in this place, that the first Chris- 
tian church established in this country was dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, Now, the reason of its being dedicated to her 
will appear, when in the sequel of this volume it will be dis- 
covered, that some of the fabricators of the supernatural birth 
of Jesus, and of the exaltation, on that account, of his mo- 
ther, were among the very persons who, by order of the se- 
nate, were banished from Rome to the British isles. On this 
Subject sce Fuller's Eccles. Hist. p. 7, if I recollect rightly, 
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fore natural to suppose, were sent to the Br. 
rich isles, where, of course, they carried with 
them the story of our Saviour's death, and 
their faith in him as the Lord of all. 


This circumstance will account for the fol. 
lowing tale, which Demetrius relates imme- 
diately after Philip had ended the narrative 
that he gives of the death of Christ. 


And Philip had many witnesses present, 
who had heard those things from the aged 
Amilianus. And Demetrius said, that there 
were many islands dispersed around Britain, 
some of which were celebrated for the da- 
mons and demi-gods abounding in them. 
There, at the command of the emperor, he 
sailed for the purpose of exploring the coasts. 
While he was lately in those islands, a great 
commotion and many strange appearances 
were seen in the air, accompanied by a vio- 
lent wind and thunder. When the storm had 
ceased, the inhabitants told him, THAT $0ME 
SUPERIOR BEING HAD BEEN DEPRIVED OF 
LIFE. For, as a candle when burning causes 
no harm, but if extinguished proves offen- 

sive to many; so superior spirits, when kin- 
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dled with life, are inoffensive and beneficent, 
but when deprived of animation, they excite, 
on their extinction, hurricanes and tempests, 
and oftentimes poison the air with contagious 
disorders. ö 


Now it is maintained, that by the superior 
being deprived of life, the inhabitants of 
Britain meant the Sn of God, who was put 
| to death in Judæa; and that the convulsions 
which took place in the heavens on his expi- 
ration were no other than the præternatural 
appearances which accompanied his cruci- 
fixion, For, it appears from the context, and 
the manner in which Demetrius introduces 
this story, that he considered this superior 
being to be the same with the great Pan 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph. But 
this Pan has already been proved to be the 
same with Jesus Christ. This appears also 
from Demetrius's design in relating this story; 
which was manifestly to confirm the account 
that Philip gave of the death of Pan. At 
first view, indeed, it would seem that the ex- 
piration of this being, and the concomitant 
agitation in the air, took place while he con- 
tinued in the islands. But this is not his 
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meaning. He intended only to say, that he 
he had lately been in the British isles, where 
the inhabitants informed him, that nature had 
some time before been agitated by the ex- 
tinction of a superior being. Demetrius, in- 
deed, was aware, that the person who thus 
suffered was no other than Jesus Christ; but 
as he was not himself a believer in him, but 
an enemy to his followers and to his cause, 
he craftily endeavours to deprive them of 
the unequivocal proof that he was the Son of 
God, by artfully insinuating, that the super- 
natural appearances in the air were owing to 
the god Saturn having fallen asleep in one of 
those islands, and not, as the people supposed, 
to some good dæmon that expired in a distant 


COuntr Y. 


The language in which the death and the 
character of this superior being are delineated 
proves, moreover, that the inhabitants meant 
our divine master, who suffered in Judza ; for 
they represent him as berne/icent and prod, while 
the light of life shone in him; but say that 
the extinction of it proved prejudicial to mul- 
titudes. They describe finally his depriva- 
tion of existence, under a Strong allusion to 
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a loss of light in the sun, to which our Lord 
is frequently compared in the New Testa- 
ment, and in other sacred writings of very 
early as well as modern times. Their own 
words deserve again to be quoted: Or Tay 
xeeiroovwy r eie tyeyorey :” BECAUSE 
THERE HAPPENED AN ECLIPSE OF SOME 
ONE OF THE SUPERIOR BEINGS. This is a 
literal - translation of the clause; and it is 
language most evidently pointing to the dark- 
ness of the sun at the crucifixion of Jesus *. 


From this it appears certain, that not only Demetrius, 
but also Plutarch, and the other speakers in this dialogue, 
were well acquainted with the præternatural darkness which 
happened while Jesus hung on the cross, in proof of his di- 
vine mission. This surely is a circumstance sufficient to re- 
fute the insidious triumph of Gibbon, who boldly asserts, that 
his event was unknown to all the philosophers and observers 
of nature that lived, at the time, in the heathen world. But 
how should his boast and his confidence have been humbled, 
had he been aware, that a nation, not only remote from Ju- 
da, but separated from the then known world by an inna- 
vigable sea; a nation for many years inaccessible to the Ro- 
man arms, and whom the attempt to approach was thought 
by their insolent invaders to be more dangerous than a con- 
flict with them in the field of battle; that a nation thus situ- 
atcd felt the convulsion, which bore testimony to the inno- 
dence and the claims of Jesus; and that in the course of two 
rs after his death they received and embraced his religion, 
ile they opposed with success the power and the arts of 
Rome! In opposition, however, to his assertions, I shall en- 
£30 to prove hereafter, that the darkness in question is ob- 
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It farther appears that he entertained the 
same opinion of the dæmons which the 
Christians did, and that he speaks of them 
in the same contemptuous language. He 
maintains, that they were not gods, and 
that they were all of a vicious disposition; 
and for this cites the authority of Plato, Em- 
pedocles, and others ; and he calls them, too, 
by the name of id, idols, the very word ge- 
nerally used by the disciples of Jesus to ex- 
press the vanity and nullity of the heathen 
deities *. He defends, moreover, AÆmilia- 
nus , a Cristian, and his master in rheto- 
ric, from the accusation of folly and conf- 
dence, with which the Christian teachers were 


scurely hinted at by Seneca, explicitly asserted by Phlegon, 
and wantonly ridiculed by Lucian; and that Plutarch and 
Pliny, though they had the artifice to disguise their know- 
ledge, yet were well acquainted with this event, and adopted 
the disingenuous means of evading its force, by attempting 
to reduce into historical facts, and oppose to it, thoge natural 
occurrences, which the adulatory and poetic genius of Virgil 
and Horace aggrandized into supernatural appearances. 


* „We know,” says the apostle Paul, “that an idol 1s 
#0thing in the world :” alluding, I conceive, to the name ot 
idol, which in Hebrew signities also nothing, 


+ It must appear obvious to the reader, that Fpitherses, the 
father of /ZEmilianus, was also a believer in Jesus, and tha 
probably he gave his son a Christian education. 
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commonly charged by their enemies. But 
what is principally to be regarded, he relates 
this tale of Jesus Christ, which he had re- 


ceived from Æmilianus, to shew that, in con- 


Sequence of his death, the dæmons disap- 
peared from the world; and appeals for the 
truth of it to several witnesses then present, 
who, as well as himself, had heard it from 
his master. Cleombrotus, indeed, seems to 


have been aware, that Philip was an advocate 


for the Gospel ; and, doubtless, he had an 
eye to him in the severe censure which he 
passes upon the Christians, for believing the 


resurrection of the body. 


Heracleon (another speaker in this dialogue) 
had, it 1s true, before endeavoured to remove 
this suspicion of Cleombrotus, by declaring, 
% that none of those who entertained such 
impious, profane, and incoherent sentiments 
re-pecting the gods, was then present.” On 
this, turning to the suspected person, he 
makes the following remark : © Should we 
not, Philip, take heed, lest, by erecting our 
:nquiry on a lofty foundation *, we inadvert- 


' The lofty foundation, on which Philip erected his opinion 
r0-pecting the expulsion of the demons, scems to have been 
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ently render it absurd.“ To this, Philip pre- 
sently replies: I am aware, Heracleon, that 
we have fallen upon a perplexed subject; but 
it is not possible to arrive at a probable con- 
clusion in an arduous inquiry, unless by having 
recourse to adequate principles. It is yourself 
who are guilty of inadvertency, in denying 
the very thing you grant; for you confess 
that there are demons, while in the same 


breath you insist that they are good and im- 


mortal. 


Lastly; If then it be true, that Philip was 


a believer in Jesus, it must appear manifest, 
U 


that this celebrated dialogue concerning the 
cessation of the heathen oracles originated 
in the opinion maintained by him and other 


Christians, that the expulsion of the dæmons 


from the world was occasioned by the pre- 


the divine mission of Jesus, which had for its object the de- 


liverance of mankind from their pernicious influence. Phi- 


lip appears to have insisted, that the causes to which his op- 
ponents ascribed the departure of the damons, were neither 
true in themselves, nor adequate to the effect. Hence we 
may perceive his meaning in the following words: It is not 
possible to arrive at a probable conclusion in an arduous in- 
quirv, but by having reconrse to gdeguate principles.“ 
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valence of the Gospel. Hence is confirmed 
(if any additional evidence be necessary to 
confirm it) the truth of my second proposi- 
tion ; namely, that the object of Plutarch in 
writing this book was to oppose and check 
that growing * opinion. | 


Having now finiched my remarks on this 
book of Plutarch, I at length return to the 
jewish historian, and to an examination of the 
long paragraph which he has written concern- 
ing Paulina. This, we have seen, is subjoined 
by Josephus to the disputed passage about 
our Lord. But what connexion has it with 
the history of Jesus Christ? What had the 


narrative of a woman at Rome, devoted to 


the Egyptian superstition, and betrayed into 
adultery by the priests of Isis, to do with a 
man that lived and died in Judza ? 


The fact, that Josephus was a believer ; 


* 


It is worthy of remark, that this celebrated dialogue on 
the cessation of the heathen oracles, being written by an 
enemy of the Christians and their cause, is partially related; 
and that those parts in particular, which respect Jesus and his 
followers, are represented, if not much mutilated, in the 

dark and invidious colours of malice and bi gotry. 
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that in several parts of his writings he en- 
forces the truth of the Gospel, and defends 
its founder and his faithful followers from ca- 
lumny and persecution; furnishes a clear so- 
lution to these questions. Josephus saw, that 
a doctrine maintaining the supernatural birth 
of Jesus, was gaining ground in Italy, Greece, 
and Egypt, and inculcated by its votaries, as 
a branch of the Gospel taught by our Lord 
and his Apostles. To check this false and 
preposterous opinion, and to cut up by the 
roots the calumnies which unbelievers bor- 
rowed from it and its base authors, to asperse 
the original foundersof Christianity—he points 
out the place where it first originated, relates 
the very incident that gave it birth, and holds 
up the man that fabricated it to public in- 
dignation. 


Behold then, Christian] an important disco- 
very presented to thee by the immortal author 
of the Jewish Antiquities ; viz. THAT THE 
SUPPOSED MIRACULOUS BIRTH OF JESUS 
CHRIST Is A FABRICATION OF THE 
PRIESTS OF ISIS AT ROME, COPIED FROM 
THE ADULTERY OF A WOMAN DEVOTED 
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To THE VILEST OF THE HEATHEN DEI- 


TIES *. 


Let us however grant, for the sake of argument, that 
Josephus was uc a believer in Jesus, and that the exposure of | 
the miraculous conception related of Mary was not his object 
in recording the above story concerning Paulina: the follow- 
ing positions, founded on a law of the human mind, which 
is the same, whether he was a friend or a foe to the Gospel, 
will lead us to the same conclusion: 


1. Admitting the truth and genuineness of the accounts 
inserted in the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, yet Josephus, 
being © as much a Jew as the law of Moses could make 
him,” did not believe their truth ; as he did not receive his 
claim to the Messiahship, supported, as it was, by proofs the 
most powerful, would he have allowed the truth of the mi- 
raculous conception, which depended only on the attestation 
of his mother? Josephus, therefore, must have been of opi- 
nion, that Mary, while she pretended to be pregnant by the 
spirit of God, was, in reality, pregnant by a man. 


2. Josephus, when writing the paragraph respecting Jesus, 
must necessarily have had in his mind the story of his mira- 
culous birth. A tale so remarkable, and, at the same time, 
oo singular, could not but be present to his recollection, when 
he was describing his character, and contemplating that very 
wisdom and power, which proved him to be the Son of God. 
He had, therefore, in his thoughts a woman, who having 
conceived of a human being, professed that she conceived of 
the Holy Spirit. That the writer had such an idea, on the oc- 
cas10n, in his mind, is proved from fact: for he has immedi- 
ately subjoined to the passage, in which he speaks of our 
Lord, the story of another woman at Rome, who made a si- 
ullar profession. | 
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But in order to demonstrate the truth of 
this important fact, and to settle all disputes 


3. As Josephus had associated the story of the miraculous 
birth with the name and character of Christ, but at the same 
time did not believe the truth of it, he (upon the supposition 
of his being a Jew) necessarily would have imputed it to 
Jesus himself, his mother, or his disciples, as a gross, ab- 
surd, and even impious imposture; if, in reality, such a tale 
had originated in them, or had been propagated by them in 
Judæa. As a Jew, that is, as one who was an enemy to Je- 
sus and his cause, he had every possible inducement to urge 
this imputation. This is no more than what every other Jew, 
properly so called, would have done. All the Jewish nation, 
from the time of our Saviour to the present day, discredited 
the story; and those of them, ho looked upon the accounts 
as giyen in Matthew and Luke to be authentic, have imputed 
the story to our Lord and his friends as a false and infamous 
contrivance ; and if Josephus was not a Christian, why should 
not he, as well as his brethren, have represented it in the 
same light ? It follows then, in as much as he has not charged 
Jesus, or his mother, or any of his followers in Judæa, with 
the doctrine which appeared to him to be downright impiety, 
that he could not make such a charge with any colour of 
truth. In other words, the invention of the miraculous con- 
ception could not, in the judgment of Josephus the Jewish 
historian, be ascribed to Jesus Christ, his relations, or his 


apostles. 


4. Lastly; since Josephus could not accuse our Saviour, 
or his disciples in Juda, with the doctrine of his pre- 
tended preternatural birth, the mere impulse of association 
must have led him, when writing the preceding paragraph, 
to the place where the story originated, and to the persons 
by whom it was fabricated, Accordipgly, on finishing the 
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about it for ever, I shall lay down, and prove, 


the following propositions : 


I. The story of the miratulous conception of 
Mary, as inserted in MATTHEW and LUKE, 


ts the very ame with this tory of Paulina, re- 


lated by Fosephus, altered, indeed, in some mi- 
nute circumstances and the substance of the 
events composing those chapters did m reality 
hoppen in ROME, and not in JERUSALEM.— 
The doctrine of the supernatural birth of Jesus 
75 taught in no other part of the New Testament: 
on the contrary, the whole of his husfory cup- 
poses our Lord to be the legitimate on of Fo- 
geph and Mary, and a native of Nazareth.— 
The accounts, inserted in the beginning of the 


above mentioned Gospels, have been extract- 
ed by seme early Christian, educated in the 


passage concerning Jesus, he abruptly passes over from Judæa 
to Rome, and relates the long story respecting Paulina; the 
summary of which is, that a woman, who had either the 
wickedness or the weakness to spend a night in the arms of a 
man, pretended that she was administering to the pleasure of 
Anubis. Ns 


It follows, therefore, from the law of association, operat- 
ing in the mind of Josephus, that the adultery of Paulina is 
the real source of the miraculous conception of Mary. 
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Egyptian school, from two Gospels originally 
composed, the one by the wicked Few whom 
Toephus mentions, the other by THAUMAs 
noticed by Plutarch. | 


II. The men who first maintained in Rome the dj. 
vinity and the supernatural birth of Jesus Chris, 
maintained also (as being partly Egyptians) 
the opinions held by the GNosTics.; and were 
zealous, moreover, {as being in part Jews) jcr 
the rites of the Mosaic law. In consequence if 
the expulsion of the Christians from Italy by tht 
Roman senate, these impostors propagated their 
 heresies through Greece and Egypt, and intro- 
' duced them even into the churches among the Gen- 
tiles, established by the apostle Paul. Our Lord, 
being divinely inspired, FORESAW the fabrica— 
tion of the doctrines of his dromity and super- 
natural birih at Rome, and was led, in certain 
circumstances, by the great law of the assoctation 
of 1deas to warn his disciples againgt them, He 
also furnished them with Sstriking facts, by re- 
cording which, they might, on his authority alone, 
convince the world of the falsehood of tho? 
doctrines. Accordingly the evangelists Mars, 
| Luke, and John, wrote their Gospels chiefy 

with this view, aud adopted the admirable ne- 
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thod, not of opposing their ASSEVERATIONS 70 
prevailing falsehonds, but simply of Stating well 
authenticated facts, and of leaving the reader to 
draw his own conclusions.—T he prevalence of the 
impostures from Rome was the mean which the 
wizdom of Providence adapted to call forth the 
writings of the New Testament. — The apostles 
Paul, Peter, and John, in their respective 
E 575 tles, give them the most decided opposition, 
aud stigmatige their authors as liars and de- 
Cervers. 


III. The Jewish and Egyptian converts, 
when banished from Rome, carried the new 
faith with them into Egypt, where it was em- 
braced by a great part of the Jeus and Exyp- 
tlans reagent in that country, during the inter= 
val of public tranguillity above noticed from 
Plilo.—T he patrons of the Egyptian Supersti= 
tin, being alarmed and exasperated at its rapid 
prevalence, at length instigated Caligula to check 
it, by persecuting its professors, and by holding 
Himself, up as a God, to be worshipped by the 
Jews and Gentiles, in ofposition to Jesus 
Christ, deified and made the object of divine 
borours in Egypt. — The Christian converts, in 
oruer to put an end to the grievous calamitics 

| U--2 
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which they were now mffering in Alexandriq 
and other places, commissioned Philo, with om: 
others, to that emperor, to vindicate their in. 
nocence from the charges brought against then 
by APION and other devotees of Isis. —Philh, 
having failed in the object of his embagg, 
published, on his return home, in two books, 4 

defence of the followers of Fesus in Fudaa and 
Egypt; in which he holds them up as a body of 
men not to be equalled for wisdom and virtue 
among the human race; and vindicates the truth 
of their doctrine by its unrivalled efficacy in re- 
forming the vices of mankind.—Fosephus, tread 
ing in the steps of the magnanimous Philo, inserted 
in his History of the JTewish War an account 
of the Chrisfians in Judæa and other coun- 
tries; and throughout the whole of his narra- 
tive opposes his testimony to the accusations pro- 


pagated against them by their enemies. 


IV. All the ancient Christian writers called 
the FATHERS, Ane, Successrvely, that the 
doctrines of the miraculous conception of Many, 
and the divinity of TFeus, originated with the . 
Egyptian converts at Rome ; and that they might 
conceal the origin of them, they not only for- 
bore to mention the introduction of the Gospel 
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into Rome, and the astonishing events that fol- 
lowed in that city, and in Egypt, but made use 
of various artifices and equi vocations, in order 
to bury them in everlasting oblivion. 


V. The adversaries of the Gospel in ancient 
times, among the Gentiles, guchb as Plutarch, 
Julian, Porphyry, and others, fully knew, 
that these doctrines originated with the magi- 
cians in the court of Tiberius, and were in 
ofter times incorporated, with the Cbristian Sy- 
Sem, in direct opposition to the authority of the 
Apostles; but at the ame time did not expose the 
fraud, as it furnished them with abundant ma- 
terials for calumniating our Lord and his faith- 
ful followers in Judæa, and with plausible 
grounds for ascribing their miracles to those ma- 
gical artifices which were practised by the firat 
Egyptian converts. This artifice, with others 
of the kind, as well as the many concessions 
which they have been forced to make, demon 
_ «trate, that in their hearts they were convinced 
of the truth of Christianity, and of the divine 
mon of its author, and that tlieir opposition 
to it proceeded from rank malignity and inter- 
led motives, | 
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VI. V appears from the writings of the an. 
cient Jews, that they were fully acquainted 
with the true origin of those doctrines, and 
01th the strenuous opposition given to them by the 
Apostles ; but, nevertheless, affected to consider 
them as branches of Christianity, from the game 
motive which actuated its enemies among the 


Gentiles. The author of the Fewish tract en- 
Fitled Tol DO TH JESEHU, or the BIRTH op 


Jesus, copied Lis account from the story of 
Paulina, recorded by Foseplus, as the origin 9 
the miraculous conception of Mary, 


Such are the propositions, which, being 
founded upon the context in which the dis- 
puted passage concerning Jesus stands, I 
propose, in the remainder of this, and in a 
Series of volumes, to demonstrate. 


Their importance must be confessed by 
all my readers ; and if the evidence produced 
in proof of them be decisive, I trust that 
the inquiry will render an essential service 
to the interests of the Gospel, and, indeed, 
place its truth on a basis that can never be 
moved. | 
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I. My fret object then is to shew, that the 
story of the miraculous conception of Mary, as 
inserted in Matthew and Luke, is the very 
game with this story of Paulina, related by 
Joxephus, altered indeed in some of its circum- 


Stances; and that tlie substance of the events 


composing those chapters did in reality happen in 
Rome, and not in Jerusalem Tat the doc- 
trine of the supernatural birth of Tesus is 
taught in no other part of the New Testament; 
on the contrary, the whole of his history sup- 
poses our Lord to be the legitimate son of foseph 
and Mary, and a native of Nazareth—That 
the accounts inserted in the beginning of the 
above mentioned Evangelists have been extracted 
by come early Christians educated in the Egyp- 
tian school, from two Gospels originally com- 
boged, one by the wicked Jew whom Joseplius 
mentions, and the other by Thaumas noticed in 


 Plutarch. | 


in order to see how the two stories accord 
with each cther, it is necessary to consider 


- what is said of the conduct of this celebrated 


woman by ancient writers. And I begin 
with Josephus himself. 
| U 4 
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Hers then it is to be observed, that Pau- 

lina, mentioned in the first paragraph, and 

Fulvia in the next, are but two different 

names of the same woman. This will ap- 

pear indisputable, if we examine what is said 
concerning her in the two passages. 


In each of these passages she is described as 
the wife of Saturninus; and this Saturninus is, 
as evidently in both, the same man, the parti. 
cular friend of Tiberius, who, at his instigation, 
interfered in behalf of his injured spouse. Ac- 
cordingly, when speaking of her under the 
name of Fulvia, Josephus alludes to her se- 
duction in the temple of Isis, before men- 
tioned—** AToonuaue yap Teo; TCE Digg wy 
Ter royo, T1 ®Þova Cre an, £T10KM We 7 Y- 
x05.” That is, Saturninus, at the instigation 
of his wife, lays the business m_ Tiberius. 


In the passage preceding he says of her— 
« Eyeyu1170 de C rouęvue, 1 cg TH MAVTE av ri- 
Coupevy TWy TEL GUT HV E. o H d“ eig dia- 
yoicey TOTE TEwrTOV £\Doura Tou TOAPYpRT05; r 
gra T6 T 0T0AW, xa. ayipr On\AwTuTa TO! 
ara rog emiGouNevunro; To peyebor, £0670 h regi- 
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ob. Condens TUYYaVE. O de TW AUTOKPAT Ops E774 
gnume T1 TEazu.” She was married to Satur= 
ninus, who in every respect equalled the elevated 
qualities of his spouse,—— Having then firs 
dixcovered the nature of the atrocious deed, into 


which sbe had been betrayed, and disclased the 


whole of it to ber husband, she intrrated him 
not to leave unpunislied the inſury done her. 
He therefore laid the matter before the em- 


peror. 


Since then it cannot be doubted but that 
Paulina and Fulvia are but two dittereat 
names of the same woman, it follows hence, 


l. That as the four men with whom she 
1550ctated, and by means of whom she em- 
braced the Jewish religion, have been shevn 


to be the persons who introduced and taught 


Christianity in Rome, she must have been a 
convert to the Christian doctrine, It fol- 
lows, also, | | 


2. That the three persons whom Josephus 


represents as the associates of the wicked 


ſew, in teaching the law of Moses, were no 


ther than the Egyptian priests mentioned 
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in the preceding paragraph as concerned in 
the seduction of Fulvia. 


3. It must farther appear probable, that 
Thaumas, mentioned by Plutarch, was in the 
number of these priests of Isis, who asso- 
ciated with this Jew ; and that these four 
men formed, in part, the philologers around 
Tiberius, who embraced Christianity, and 
deified its founder. | 


4. We may conclude, moreover, that as 
these priests of Isis were concerned with the 
' Jew in robbing the temple of the presents 
made for its use by Fulvia, so he was an in- 
strument with them in effecting her seduc- 
tion. And this inference is supported by the 
indignant apostrophe with which, as I have 
Shewn, the apostle Paul addresses him. © Be- 
hold ! thou callest thyselt a Jew, and reposest 
thyself on the law, and gloriest in God, and 
knowest his will, and art taught to distin- 
guish the excellences of the law ; and takest 
upon thyself to be a guide of the blind, a 
light to them that are in darkness, an in- 
structor of the ignorant, a teacher of babes; 
as possessing the characters of knowledge and 
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truth in the law. Dost thou, then, that 
teachest another, neglect to teach thyself? 
Dost thou, who preachest against stealing, 
thyself steal? Dost thou, who forbiddest 
adultery, commit adultery ? Dost thou abhor 
idols, and yet profanely rob the temple?” 


It has already been shewn, that the crimes 
of robbery, of murder, of lewdness, adul- 
tery, and the like, originated with the first 
Egyptian converts at Rome ; that is, with 
the men whom Josephus represents as being 
guilty of such enormities. And this is con- 
firmed by what our Apostle next says to the 
wicked Jew and his associates: Dost thou 
glory in a law, and by the transgression of 
this very law dishonour God? Fox TE 
NAME OF GOD IS EVIL SPOKEN OF THROUGH 
YOU AMONG THE GENTILES.“ 


I cannot here help remarking, though I 
am encroaching on the subject of the next 
volume, that the men here alluded to seem, 
from the subsequent words of the Apostle, 
not to have been originally Jews, but Gentile 
converts; meaning, no doubt, the Egyptians 
ho in name embraced the Gospel. He 
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is not a Jew, who is one outwardly in the 
flesh; but he is a Jew, who is one inwardly, 
and that is circumcision, which is a circum. 
cision of the heart, in the mind, not in the 
precept.” As if he had briefly said, “Vo 
are become Jews in profession. Do not mis- 

take the character which you thus sustain: it 
consists not in a compliance with the external 
institutions of the law, but in the cultivation 
of that moral purity which these institutions 
are calculated and intended to produce.“ 


5. In these two passages we see a decisive 
proof, that Josephus was a believer in Chris- 
tianity, and that he used his great talents and 
influence in defending its professors from ca- 
lumnies and persecution. The Christian doc- 
trine he characterizes as the windom of the 
 Moxaic laws, and endeavours to shelter it from 
odium and intolerance, under the paternal 
wings of Judaism. Indeed, Judaism is the 
title which the Gospel usually bore in very 
early times, among both the Gentile unbe- 
lievers and the Jewish converts; the former 
of whom did not know, and the latter of whom 
did not admit, of any distinction between the 
religion of Moses and that of Jesus; as in their 
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conception the one was only the perfection or 
the developement of the other *. 


Tacitus, we have seen, insinuates, that 
the Jews banished by the senate, were 


* Respecting the confusion of Christianity with Judaism 
in very early times, see Mr, Wakefield's excellent Commen- 
tary on Matthew, p. 317, and Jor. Eccles. Hist. vol. i. p. 8. 


To Pliny, Martial, Tacitus, and Suetonins, who, as was 
natural, made this confusion, we may add Plutarch and Ju- 
venal, The former of these, in his book concerning Super- 
;tition, which, it will appear hereafter, he wrote against the 
Cbristians, thus speaks :—* Aperys yap emis 6 Og e071, 
ov Cents T02KOIS* t TOTAATOIL, cattarwy ovrwy, er 
ar/Vanrous Ee No TW MOAEWIOY xm “ͤ•̃ gore, 
va TH TEINY KATAARAEAVOVTWY, ou CVETTYTOUY, A E . 
g r OHYT VT , Tn SET 100110v1%, cuvòsòανPtu. Plutarch, 


vol. ii. p. 163. | 5 


The author here alludes to the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus. Compare the last clause with Matthew, cap. xxxiii. 
37; and with Luke, xix. 43, 44. 


Juvenal, towards the beginning of his third satire, thus 


writes respecting the expulsion of the Jews, part of whom 
were converts to the Gospel, by an edict of Domitian. 


Nune sacri fontis nemus, et delubra locantur 
Judzis, quorum cophinus fœnumque supellex. 


The cruelty of that fell tyrant towards, the followers of 
Jesus, is alluded to, as has been observed by some learned 
men, in the following lines of the same writer : 
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guilty of robbery, and of other excesses, 
and it cannot be doubted, but that it was 
maintained by their enemies in Rome, that 
the whole nation thus suffered, because they 
were all equally criminal. In opposition 
to such assertions, Josephus has given his 
testimony : THE JEWs WERE DRIVEN 
FROM THE CITY, BECAUSE OF THE WICK- 
EDNESS OF FOUR MEN.“ 


The charges of murder, incest, and lewd- 
ness, extended by their enemies to the vir- 
tuous followers of Jesus, were founded, I 
have shewn, on the atrocities committed by 
the first Egyptian converts in the temple of 
Isis. Josephus, in order to repel those un- 
just charges, relates their guilty deed re- 
specting Paulina, not as the dricifles of Jes 
(though they were at this time his disciples 
in name), but as the priests of Lis, disdain- 


Atque utinam his potius nugis tota illa dedisset 
Tempora sævitiæ, claras quibus abstulit urbi | 
Illustresque animas impune, et vindice nullo. 
Sed periit, postquam cerdonibus esse timendus 
Cœperat. Hoc nocuit Lamiarum cæde madenti, 

| Sat, iv. ad fin. 


Some remarks are made on these lines by Lardner, See 
vol. vii. p. 263. | 
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ing to give them the appellation of Jewish 
converts; and it is remarkable, that when he 
notices them, as concerned with the wicked 
[ſew in teaching the wisdom of the Mosaic 
laws, he passes over their names in scornful 
Silence, and only characterises them“ as be- 
ing in every respect wicked men.“ 


In order, moreover, to keep out of sight 
the mortifying inference, that an honourable 
convert to the religion of Jesus was weak or 
base enough to have connexion with the de- 


votees of Egyptian superstition, and particu- 


larly to sacrifice her virtue and honour at the 
chrine of Anubis, he distinguishes her, in the 
first instance, by the name of Paulina, and 
in the second by the denomination of Fulvza, 
which was, perhaps, her own name; whereas 
the former she appears, from an epigram in 
Martial, soon to be cited, to have received 


from one Paullus, either her gallant or her 
husband. | 


This woman, because she embraced the 
new religion, was made by its adversaries, at 
once, the object of ridicule, satire, and re- 
proach. But this circumstance which brought 
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upon her the hatred of the Romans, engaged 
this illustrious friend of Christianity in her 
favour. He accordingly palliates, though he 
does not justify, her conduct, and ascribes 
her misfortune to delusion, and not, a8 
her accusers maintained, to artifice. Can- 
dour, however, obliges me to observe, that 
the apology which Josephus offers for her be- 
haviour is, upon the face of it, very partial; 
since the story, even as it is related by him- 
self, affords a strong presumption, that, un- 
der the pretence of being invited by Anubis, 
che went to gratify some favourite person or 
other, and that beforehand she was conscious 
of this, however she might affect the con- 
trary, after the deed had, — her wishes, 


been discovered. 


Juvenal, as well as Josephus, has noticed 
this celebrated woman; but he gives a very 
different character of her in his Satire on Mo- 
men; a piece well known to learned men, 
though, perhaps, they need to be informed, 
that the persons who have so powerfully 
cailed forth his indignation and ridicule, were, 
tor the most part, ladies of rank and fortune, 
that had embraced the Gospel in Rome. In 
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proof of this, I shall shew, that Hippia, who 
makes the most prominent figure in that fa- 
mous performance, is no other than the Pau- 
lia, or Fulvia, recorded by the Jewish hi- 
storian. 


At this assertion, the reader will, perhaps, 
be surprised; ; but when truth is advanced, 


surprise, in the breast of candour, will give 


way to convic tion. 


In suppart of the proposition, I will shew, 
that the circumstances recorded by the Jewish 
historian, are clearly alluded to, and confirm- 
ed, by che Roman satirist. 


The term Hfp:a, which Juvenal assigns to 
her, is a pure Greek word (Iq:z', signifying 
a beautiful f male. This appellation the poet 
bestows on her, as descriptive of her personal 
beauty for which, as we learn from Jose-- 
paus, she was much distinguished. 


In the Jewish Antiquities she is represented 


2a woman of rank, and married to a person 


of great dignity. The following line attests 
the same fact : 
VOL: I. | X 
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Nupta senatori, comitata est Hippia ludum. 
Sat. vi. 82, 


According to the historian, she was much 
addicted to the worship of Isis. For her de- 
votion in this respect she is ridiculed by the 
poet: 55 


| — Ecce furentis 
Bellonæ, Matrisque Deùm, chorus intrat. 510, 511, 


See Cybele's and mad Bellona's choir 
Enter the houſe to pay her their devorr *. 


Josephus asserts that she was a proselyte to 
Judaism. Her superstition, as a Fewess, is 
laughed at in Juvenal : 

Cum dedit ille locum, cophino fœnoque relicto, 


Arcanam Jupæ tremens mendicat in aurem. 
| 541, 542, 


This rabble gone, a Jeavess nevt, with fear, | 
Inspires ber story in the lady's car. 


That she made some presents to the Jews, 
a3 is related by Josephus, might be inferred 
trom this writer : 


Implet et illa manum, sed parciùs, ære minuto : 


Qualiacunque voles Judæi somnia vendunt. 
: 545, 540. 


* The translation of these and the following lines I haye 
taken from the excellent Version of Mr, Owen. | 
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The assignation which she made in the 
temple of Isis; her unusually ornamental style 
of dress upon the occasion; the pleasure 
which the invitation from Anubis gave her; 
her haste in going ; together with the pre- 
paration for her reception ; all which are 
particularly specified by Josephus ;—the sa- 


tirist thus describes: 


Nam si conNSTITUIT, SOLITOQUE DECENTIUS OPTAT 
OnNARI, ET PROPERAT, JAMQUE EXPECTATUR in hortis, 
Aut apud Is1acmx PoTIUS SACRARIA LENA 3 
Disponit crinem laceratis ipsa capillis, 
Nuda humero, Psecas infelix, nudisque mamillis. 
Altior hie quarè cincinnus ? Taurea punit 
Continud flexi crimen facinusque capilli, 

486—492. 


From Josephus we learn, that the chef 


of the priests of Isis, who brought her the 


wished-for invitation, obtained a private in- 


tervie y with her, and that by his contriv- 


ance Mundus was aiterwards concealed in 
the temple. On these circumstances the 
following significant lines seem to have been 
founded: | 

ADVOCAT ARCHIGENEN, onerosaque pallia jactat: 


ABDITUS INTEREA LATET, ET SECRETUS ADULTER) 
[MPATIENSQUE MORE SILET— 239—238. 


> 8. - 
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« 'The person in whose arms, says her 
historian, she spent the night, was a Ro. 
man knight; and the slave that planned the 
scheme of her seduction was cruciſiod, at the 
instigation of her husband, who had himself 
been instigated by her.” To these incidents 
the satirist pointedly alludes : 


Sed jacet in servi complexibus, aut EauiTr1s.—278, 


Again : 
PoNE CRUcEMU sERVO : meruit quo crimine servus 


Supplicium ? Quis testis adest ? quis detulit ? 
218, 219. 


Go, crucify that slave ! the lady storms : 
Pray, what is bis crime 4vho proves? ⁊ubo informs? 


From the account of Josephus, however 
partial, we may infer, that while her friends 
judged her innocent, some, notwithstanding, 
entertained suspicion of her guilt. On the 
contrary, that her criminality was not main- 
tained by all, but that some specious plea 
was urged in her defence, we may gather 
from Juvenal, her bitterest enemy: 


Dic aliquem, sodes, dic, Quintiliane, colorem. 
Haeremus ; dic ipsa 279, 280. 


N hal can be said? Ol come, Quintilian, free 
Le pretty culprit by some spccious plea. 
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1 mpossible 1 be cries. Then, madam, try 
IV bet your own better genius can Supply. 


The influence which she had over her hus- 
band, his mistaken confidence in her virtue, 


and the application which she made for his 


protection, after the discovery of her guilt, 
are pa aralleled by the following description: 


Aut ficta pellice plorat, 
' Uberibus semper lacrymis, semperque paratis 
In statione sua, atque expectantibus illam, 
duo jubeat manare modo: TU CREDIS AMOREM, 
Turist TUNE CURRUCA PLACES, FLETUMQUE LABELLIS 
Ex$SORBES — | 271275, 


These coincidences are, I presume, suffi- 
cient to prove my assertion, that the Paulina, 
or Fulvia of Josephus, is no other than the 
Hippia of Juvenal. Features so various, so 
extraordinary, and, at the same time, so si- 
milar to each other, must have been copied 
from the same original. We are, therefore, at 
liberty to use such incidents respecting her, 
as are farther furnished by this noble satirist. 
Very important, indeed, to our purpose is the 
information conveyed in the following Lues : 


Nupta senatori, comitata est Hippia ladum 
Ad Pharon, et Nilum, famosaque mœnia Lag, 
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Prodigia et mores urbis damnante Cauopo. 

Immemor illa domùs, et conjugis atque sororis, 

Nil patriæ indulsit, plorantesque improba natos, 

Utque magis stupeas, ludos, Paridemque reliquit. . 
| 82—87, 


Hippia, who to a senator was wed, 

Forsook her husband, AND To AEGYPT FLED. 
A player her mate; &en letod Canopus Staring 
At this lewd prank, as past ber utmost daring. 


We are further informed, that this woman 
nightly dreams ; and that she went into Egypt 
vourite divinity gave in her sleep. 


R Si candida jusserit Io, 
Ibit ad Xgypti finem, calidique petitas 

A Meroc portabit aquas, ut spargat in æde 
Isidis, antiquo que proxima surgit ovili. 


CREDIT ENIM IPSIUS DOMINA SE VOCE MoNRERI. 
EN ANIMAM ET MENTEM CUM QUA DII NOCTE 
LOQUUNTUR! 5 325 —330. 


SHOULD Isis BID, obscguious ct duld sbe run 

To Mero, parch'd by ihe meridian sue 

To jetch some holy water for the dome, 

THrarT 's ISIS FAVOURITE TEMPLE HERE AT ROME: 
Four sRHE BELIEVES EACH SILLY WHIM SHE FEELS 

A HEAVEN-SENT DREAM, WHICH [>Is SELF REVEALS. 
A likery Soul, and Sparit to be bless'd, 

IT ith head u converse in the boars of Test ! 


pretended to hold conversation with Lis in 


in consequence of a command which her fa. 
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From Egypt she presently, returns, and 
again lives with the husband, whom, not long 
after her marriage, she had abandoned. 


\ 
| Inde 
Avolat, et spreti repetit vestigia lecti. 
Ornatas paulò antè foras, pendentia linquit 
Vela domùs, et adhuc virides in limine ramos. 
Sic erescit numerus; sic fiunt octo mariti. 


224—229. 


Thus brings she her tame husband to her cue; 


Then quits these kingdoms in pursuit of new, 

And match on match contracts, and wears and batters 
Her very bridal weil to rags and tatters ; 

Then wbirls about, with ber old passion burns, 

And to ber former husband she returns. 

The bouse she quits, just deck'd with leaves before; 
With garlands hung yet green upon the door. 


The time of her return from Egypt was 
in the reign of Caligula, some time after the 
death of Tiberius. This appears from a pas- 
sage, already quoted, in Dion Cassius, where 
he asserts, that some amongst the 5socterres, 
consisting of Jewish and Egyptian converts, 
returned to Rome, in the reign of that em- 


4 


peror. 


Let me be permitted in this place to prod uce 
what that historian observes in respect to those 
X 4 
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Societies, and what, before, it would have been 
premature to have noticed. The empe- 
ror, seeing that it was of no avail to com- 
mand the people to abstain from certain cus- 
toms, unless enforced by daily compulsion, 
shut up those public houses which they fre- 
quented for the sake of drinking, and for- 
bade that any of them should sell 5seasoned 
meat, or warm water. 


Now the warm water, here mentioned, 
was not, I conceive, water heated by the fire, 
but such as was naturally so, and brought 
from Egypt to be used by the devotees of 
Isis and Osiris, at the celebration of their 
festivals. A passage just quoted, in which 
Juvenal speaks of Paulina, is sufficient to de- 
termine this point: . 

— $i candida jusserit To, 

Ibit ad Afgypti finem, caL1D4iavE petitas 


A Meroe portabit aquas, ut spargat in æd 
Isidis — 5 


The water of this lake, and that of the 
Nile, was used by those women in Rome, 
and other places, who attended the nocturnal 
orgies of the Egyptian divinities. Of this 
water they made use, on account of its in- 
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fammatory nature, and of its tendency to 


promote either fecundity or barrenness, as it 
suited their respective inclinations. That it 
had these opposite effects, we are told by 
Athencus, who quotes the words of Theo- 
phrastus on the subject. There is reason to 
fear that the women devoted to the worship 
of Isis at Rome, continued this abominable 
practice after their nominal conversion to the 


Christian faith, and, moreover, used in their 


festivals $:1mpiuous diet, spirituons liquors, and 
other mflammatory al:ments, in order, at once, 
to kindle their lusts, and gratify their appe- 
tites. Hence Cæcilius thus accuses the Chris- 
tians in general: “Et de convivio notum 
est; passim omnes loquuntur. Ad epulas so- 
lemni die coëunt, cum omnibus liberis, soro- 


ribus, matribus, sexùs omnis homines, et om 


nis ætatis. Ilic, post multas epulas, ubi con- 
vivium caluit, et incestæ libidinis fervor ebri- 
etate exarsit, canis, qui candelabro nexus est, 
jactu offulæ ultra spatium lineæ, qua vinctus 
est, ad impetum et saltum provocatur: sic 
everso et extincto conscio lumine, impuden- 
tibus tenebris nexus infandæ cupiditatis in- 


volvunt per incertum sortis: et si non omnes 
Opera, conscientià tamen pariter incesti ; quo 
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niam voto unĩversorum appetitur, quidquid 
accidere potest in actu singulorum.“ Mix. 
Fel. p. 88. 


And it is for this custom that Juvenal, in 
the above-mentioncd satire, reproaches the 
Christian women at Rome: 


Quid enim Venus ebria curat ? 


Inguinis et capitis quæ sint discrimina nescit. 
Grandia quæ mediis jam noctibus ostrea mordet; 
Cum perfusa mero spumant unguenta Falerno, 
Cum bibitur concha, cum jam vertigine tectum 
Ambulat, et geminis exsurgit mensa lucernis. 
Nota Bonæ secreta Dex, cum tibia lumbos 
Incitat ; et cornu pariter, vinoque feruntur 
Attonitæ, crinemque rotant, ululantque Priapi 
Manades. O quantus tunc illis mentibus ardor 

Concubitùs! Quæ vox saltante libidine ! Quantus 
Ille meri yeteris per crura madentia torrens ! | 


Sat. vi. 299—318. 


Pliny, however, candidly acknowledges, 
that the Christians in Bithynia did not use, 
when met together, any of these means to 
inflame their passions; but came only to a 
plain and s1mple meal, in which there was no- 
thing hurtful, rare, or inflammatory. His 
words are these: © Quibus peractis, morem 
sibi discedendi fuisse, rursusque coëundi ad 
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capiendum cibum, PROMISCUUM TAMEN, 
LT INNOXIUM. 


The poet Martial has also noticed this 
distinguished woman, and has written several 
evigrams upon her, under the name of Ha- 


hulla. 


The similarity of Fulvia and Febulla af- 
fords some presumption, previously to any 
other proof, that they denote the same per- 
son; the difference between them being such 
45 might be easily accounted for. Names, 
whether of men or things, necessarily change 
with the flux of time. This is more parti- 
cularly the case, when frequently used either 
in speech or in writing, and transfused into an- 
other tongue; both which circumstances took 
place with regard to the name of this woman. 


But the change of Fulvia into Fabulla 
might have proceeded not so much from un- 
avoidable corruption, as from design. Plu- 
tarch, in his Qucstionibus Romanis, mentions 
a concubine of Hercules, named @xCoaz, 
the celebrity of whose lewdness at Rome 
procured her divine honours, 
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The enemies of Fulvia, seeing her distin. 
guished by the base spirit of this goddess, 
might, on that account, more exactly bestow 
upon her the name; and, instead of Fulvia, 
call her Fabola, or Fabulla. 


Fabulla, indeed, is once mentioned by ju- 
venal himself, in the second satire *; and 


mentioned too in such a manner as to render 


it not improbable that she was the same with 
Hippia. On the contrary, Martial has no 
where, as far as I recollect, noticed a woman 
so called; and this affords some presumption 
that he has written upon the same person un- 
der a different denomination. For it is not 


* | Sed quid 
Non facient ali, cum tu mullicia sumas, 
Cretice ; et, hanc vestem populo mirante, perores 
In Proculas, et Pollineas ? EST M@&cna FaguLLa, 
Damnetur, si vis, etiam Carfinia, — Sat. ii. 67—70. 


4 


In these verses it is asserted, that Fabulla was an adultress; 
and not only that, but it is plainly implied that there were 
some who did not condemn her as guilty of that crime. The 
acknowledgment that she gas an adultress, here made by 
Laronia, was obviously not expected by Creticus ; which ne- 
cessarily supposes that there were those who did not make that 
acknowledgment, but defended her, as being unjustiy ac- 
cused. These two circumstances agree remarkably with the 


character of Paulina, and bespeak her to be the same woman, 
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likely that this poet, amidst the vast variety 
of characters which he has noticed, should 
have suffered to pass unobserved a woman $0 
celebrated as Hippia. | 


In the following epigram (Lib. 1. 65.) 
Martial acknowledges the personal beauty 
and fortune of Fabulla ; by which Fulvia, as 
Josephus attests, was much distinguished: 

Bella es; novimus : et puella; verum est; 
Et dives, quis enim potest negare? 


Sed dum te nimium, FaBuLLa, laudas, 
Nec dives, neque bella, nec puella es. 


Her extravagance and dissipation, together 
with her guilt in leaving her own husband, 
and going into Egypt with another man, for 


which she is reprobated by Juvenal, are im- 


plied and ridiculed in the following lines: 


N Yuwrov a KAiviteu, Patina, 
Asi ere, KA ECMER, AKT, 
9 5 ö 
Kay bo, 198 GiAouo” EXfSs RIWT WS. Lib. iv. 9. 


All the point and wit which this paltry 
epigram possesses, rests entirely on the ob- 


cure resemblance subsisting between To- 


rar, the name of her father, and the ad- 
verb 27:7w;, inserted to mark her profusion. 
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It is here to be observed farther, that * Kaur, 
appears to me not to have been the proper 
name of the person with whom she went 
away, but an epithet expressive of his cha- 


* The epithet Kuros, here used, is well explained by the 
following application of it in Homer: 


Kai Tore vp AYEKRIE, Ka muerye KATTA Myag. 
| Od. I. 308. 


This justifies the use of it in the succeeding lines of S. 
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Which is thus explained by the Scholium - 


KAauTa A T% GUTAIL 01% TAs EV AUTOS TAPHY,05 106 
S. 

This leads me to rectify a glaring error, which has crept 
into a line preceding the above passage. 


In the common editions we read tlius: 


Eyò' ægeiripig 
News ge peg Eder £18802 ©9v9v, 


Kouny amps ovotl ovanratuy XNEPI. 
Which should be thus read and punctuated : 


Ev9 ecziminig 


Nexowy e:zip)ss eter, Gg νj⁊ů 05990, 
Koh ants 0% ovaAgS uy, IIEPl. 
Id est, me a2y8iU £95959. A similar colocation may be 
seen in lines 804, 805, of the same play, 
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racter, as a devotee of the Egyptian divini- 
ties, who were noted for their L leating and 
I;zcling, in seeking after Apis. Hence Ju- 
venal, speaking of the attachment of this 
woman to the priests of Anubis, characterizes 
them in this manner: 


Froo hie præcipuum summumque meretur honorem, 
Qui grege linigero circumdatus, et grege calvo 
Plangentis populi currit derisor Anubis. 

Sat. vi. 531534, 


Fulvia, as it appears from Juvenal, had 
fine hair, in which she much delighted. The 


ame thing is intimated in the following epi- 


gram of Martial: 


Jurat capillos esse, quos emit, suos | 
Fabulla : numquid illa, Paulle, pejerat ? Ep. vi. 12. 


Here we sce an appeal made to one Paul- 
%, Whether or not Fabulla perjured herself 
in swearing that the hair which she had only 
bought, was her own ? Now, the force and 
point of this appeal consist, as appears to me, 
in her having actually perjured herself on a 
nore Serious subject; that is, in having vio- 
ated her fidelity to him. He must, there- 
tore, have been eicher her husband or gal- 
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lant; which circumstance accounts for her 
being called Paulina, which is easily formed 
from Paullius. 


This person was, perhaps, a relation of 
FEmilius Paulus who was consul some few 
years before the Christian æra, and was con- 
cerned in demolishing the temple of Isis and 
Serapis, in the reign of Tiberius. This fact 
is related by Valerius Maximus in these words: 


C L. Emilius Paulus consul, cum senatus 
Isidis et Serapidis fana diruenda censuisset, 
eaque nemo opificum attingere auderet, po- 
SITA PRETEXTA, securim arripuit, tem- 
plique ejus foribus inflixit.” Ed. Yor. p. Al. 


Observe, the author does not say that mi- 
lius pulled down the temple, wie he was 
consul, but after he had laid down the con- 
sulship. An inattention to the force of Va- 
lerius's language has induced learned men to 
suppose that the event here related is dif. 
ferent from the demolition of the temple of 

Isis, recorded by Josephus. 


If this observation be just, we perceive the 


he 
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reason why Æmilius Paulus should have taken 
an active part in the business. A favourite, 


L or one that had been the wife of Paulus, his 


relation, was seduced by the priests of Isis: 
he therefore exerted his power to punish her 


devotees, and destroy her temple. 


In the next epigram which Martial wrote 
on this woman, he ridicules her artifice in 


deceiving her husband, and his confidence in 


her chastity ; both which may be inferred 
from her apologist Josephus, and from Juve- 
nal, her bitterest accuser : | 

Qua mechum ratione bastaret 

-Coram conjuge repperit Fabulla, 

Parvum basiat usque morionem : 

Func multis rapit osculis madentem 

NMoechas protinùs, et suis repletum 


Rilenti dominæ statim remittit. | 
Quanto morio major est maritus |! Ep. xu. 96. 


The Egyptian converts at Rome held, as 
we have already scen, their nocturnal festi- 
vals, in which prevailed those gross impuri- 
ties that brought a scandal on the honoured 
name of Christ, and laid a foundation for 
the calumnies which ignorance and malice 

501 1. Y | 
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extended indiscriminately to all his virtuous 
followers. 


This circumstance, which distinguished 
Fulvia and her associates, is thus delineated 
by Martial : 


Omnes aut vetulas habes amicas, 

Aut turpes, vetulisque fœdiores; 

Has ducis comites trahisque tecum 

PRR convivia, PORTICUS, THEATRA :. 
Sic formosa, Fabulla, sie puella es? Lib. viii. 79. 


When Christianity was introduced into 
Rome, not only Paulina, but a vast multi- 
tude of other women, distinguished for their. 
birth and fortune, received it. Respecting 
one of these, the malignity of Tacitus prompt- 
ed him to write as follows: 


« In the same year the lust of the women 
was restrained by a severe decree of the se- 
nate, prohibiting any one from living by pro- 
stitution, whose grandfather, father, or hus- 
band, was a Roman knight; for Victili, 
born of a noble family, had divulged among 
the ædiles the licentiousness of her conduct. 
But they did not punish her ; thinking that 
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a sufficient punishment was inflicted on the 
unchaste by the very nature of the prosti- 
tution which they professed. It was, how- 
ever, demanded of Titidius Labeo, the hus- 
band of Vistilia, why he did not avail him- 
gelf of the vengeance of the law against his 
wife, manifestly detected of such flagitious- 
ness. And while he pretended that the sixty 
days, allowed him for inquiring into her con- 
duct, were not yet expired, they decreed 
that the inquiry already made furnished suffi- 
cient evidence of her crime. And che ab- 
<conded in the island of Seriphos ; and a de- 
cree passed for the expulsion of the Jewish 
and Egyptian rites *.“ 


Now the women here spoken of, whose 


* Fodem anno gravibus senatfis decretis libido fœmina- 
rum coercita ; cautumque, ne quæstum corpore faceret, cul 
zuus, aut pater, aut maritus, eques Romanus fuisset. Nam 
Vistilia, pretoria familia genita, licentiam stupri apud ædiles 
vulgaverat ; more inter veteres recepto, qui satis pœnarum 
adversus impudicas in ipsà professione flagitii credebant. Ex- 
actum et a Titidio Labeone, Vistiliæ marito, cur in uxore de- 
licti manifestà legis ultionem omisisset? Atque illo præten- 
dente sexaginta dies ad consultandum datos necdum præ— 
teriisse, satis visum de Vistilia statuisse. Eaque in insulam 
Seriphon abdita est. Actum et de sacris Ægyptiis, &c.“ 
Tacit. An. lib. ii. ad finem. 
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lust the senate endeavoured to check and cor- 

rect by a new law, were Roman matrq;, 
of rank and family, who had received the 
Gospel on its first introduction in Rome, and 
frequented the temple of Isis, where, it is to 
be feared, they were guilty of the enormi- 
ties ascribed afterwards to the body of the 
Christians. Of this I need not give any for- 
mal proof; as it must appear very evident 
from the circumstance, that these women are 
connected by Tacitus with the Jewish and 
Egyptian converts banished from Italy. 
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Vistilia, we are here told, went, and ab- 
sconded in the island of Seriphos, which lies 
in the Fgean sea. Now we may inter from 
Juvenal, that this was the very place into 
which some of the magicians were sent, when 
expelled from Rome. It cannot therefore be 
doubted, but that in company with these, 
and, perhaps, at their instigation, Vistilia re- 
paired to that island. Tor is it improbable, 
that the famous Fulvia, who must have been 

in the number of the matrons proscribed by 
the senate, and who, as I have shewn, went 
with her new husband into Egypt, was one 
of the party. As he was an Egyptian, it was 
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natural to extend his journey from Seriphon 
to his own country, and to take her with him. 
Her circuitous route, over the different seas to 
Alexandria, is thus described by Juvenal : 


Sed quanquam in magnis opibus, plumique paternà, 
Et segmentatis dormisset parvula cunis, 

Contempsit pelagus (famam contempserat olim, 
Cujus apud molles minima est jactura cathedras). 
Tyrrhenos igitur fluctus, lateque sonantem 

Pertulit Tonium, constanti pectore, quamvis 
Mutandum toties esset mare. Sat. vi. 88—94. 


From Tacitus then we infer the impor— 
tant fact, that the woman, whose seduction in 
the temple of Isis Josephus exhibits as the 
origin of the miraculous conception of Mary, 
was, after the detection of her crime, obli- 
ged, in company with other women, equally 
guilty, to flee the vengeance of the law; and 
that her new lover, as well as herself, left 
Rome, in consequence of the resentment of 
Tiberius. | 


It remains now to collect the several lead- 
ing events brought to light in these sheets, 
and compare them, one after the other, with 
the contents of the two first chapters of the 
supposed Matthew. 

* 2 
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1. Certain magicians, who in name receivel 
the religion of Jesus, came to Rome, and there 
announced the birth of the Great King, whim 
the Fews expected to make his appearance in | 
the world. 


«© Now, after Jesus was born at Bethle. 
hem in Judza, in the days of Herod the 
king, behold ! there came magi of the East 
to Jerusalem, saying, Where is the infant 
king of the Jews? for we have seen his stat 
rise, and are come to pay him homage.” 


2. The news of this event spread rapid) 
throughout the city, and filled the emperor with 
alarm, and the senate with indignation. 


« When Herod heard this, he was troubled, 
and all Jerusalem with him.” 


3. Tiberius, on hearing of this report, ent 
for Thaumas, and the other pbilologers, and made 
minute inquiries of them, who this great Pan 


(or Lord of All) was? 


And when he had gathered all the chief 
priests and the scribes of the people toge- 


ved 
here 
bom 


"in | 


le. 
the 
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ther, he asked them, Where this Christ 
might be born?“ 


4. To prove that Jesus Chrast was the great 
temporal prince whom the Tews expected to be 
horn in Bethlehem of Fudea, the philobogers 
forged certain oracles, which they ascribed 79 


the Sibyl, pretending to foretell that he should 


he born in that place. 


« And they said unto him, At Bethle- 


hem, in Judza ; for thus it is written by the 


prophet.” 


5. Tiberius, alarmed at the progress of the 
new faith, as thinking it hostile to his person 


end government, and exasþerated too by the tu- 


mults which it excited in the city, put to death a 
great number of its professors, who themselves 
were but BABES in respect to the Spiritual 
knowledge of it; while the rest he banished from 


the coasts. 


« Then Herod, when he saw. himself 
mocked by the magi, was greatly en- 
raged ; and sent and slew all the children in 

1 4 
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Bethlehem, and in all the borders thereof, 
from two years old and under, according to 
the time which he had learned exactly of the 


3 
magl. 


6. Paulina went to the temple of Lis with 
the intention of gratifying the lust of the impure 
Anubis; but, instead of the god, She received a 
man into her arms, 


“ After his mother Mary was espoused 
to Joseph, before they came together, she 
was found to be with child by the Holy 


8 pirit.“ 


7. Paulina and her new husband left Rome 
in consequence of the resentment of Tiberius and 
7he senate; and, warned in a dream by the god- 
dess Bois, they went into Egypt. 


« An angel of the Lord appeareth to Jo- 
seph in a dream, saying, Arise, and take 
with thee the child and his mother, and flee 
into Egypt, and be there till I bring thee 
word ; for Herod is about to seek the child, to 
destroy him.” | 
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8. Scon after the death of T iberius, Paulina, 
with others of the Christian socteties, returns 
from Fg;pt, and again Settles in Rome. 


« And when Herod was dead, behold ! an 
angel of the Lord appeareth in a dream to 
Joseph in Egypt, saying, Arise, and take 
with thee the child and his mother, and go 
to the land of Israel ; for they are dead who 
were secking the child's life.” So he arose, 
and took with him the child and his mother, 
and went towards the land of Israel.” 


But in order to convince every candid in- 
quirer, that this narrative of the reputed 
Matthew is a forgery, founded on the trans- 


cctions in Rome, I will next shew, that the 


events related in these chapters are utterly 
incompatible with the known circumstances 
of the Jews in the time of our Lord, and 
therefore could never have happened in 
Tſuda. 


In order to do this with certainty and ef- 
iect, it is necessary to transcribe once more 
the whole narrative, and examine it by se- 
parate paragraphs, _ | 
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« Now the birth of Jesus Christ was on 
this wise: When as his mother Mary was 


espoused to Joseph, before they came toge. 


ther, she was found with child of the Holy 
Ghost. Then Joseph her husband, being a 
just man, and not willing to make her a puh- 
lic example, was minded to put her away 


privily.“ 


In this clause two things are plainly im- 
plied; first, that Joseph, had Mary been with 
child in consequence of adultery with some 
other man, would have been unjust, or, in 
other words, would have violated the law, 
if, after the discovery, he married her; se- 
condly, that it was in his power to expose 
her to public shame, or, as the original term, 
T&pxouypariou, more exactly imports, 79 de- 
liver her up to public justice, or capital punish- 
ment; and it was owing to his clemency 


that he did not thus punish her. 


Now hit is contended that both these im- 


\ plications are /alse, as being contradictory to 


the Jewish laws and customs. In proof of 
this, I will cite the words of the Second law: 
«© —Whena man hath taken a wife, and mar- 
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ried her, and it come to pass that she find no 
favour in his eyes, because he hath found 
some uncleanness in her, then let him 
write her a bill of divorcement, and give 
it in her hand, and send her out of his 


house XK... 


Here the law expressly permitted joseph to 
retain Mary, if She pleased him, or if abe found 
favour in bis eyes. Could he then have been 
deemed unjust for doing what the law per- 


mitted ? But this is not all. Joseph, so far 


from being lenient in not punishing his wite, 
could not have done this had he been so in- 
clined ; for his inclination in this respect the 
law plainly restrained, and sheltered Mary 


from punishment by only giving her a bill of 


divorcement, and sending her out of his 
house. This is confirmed, if confirmation 
be necessary, by the authority of Light/oor. 
So far,” says he, © was the law mollified, 
that I say not weakened, by the law of giv- 
ing a bill of divorce, that the husband might 
not only pardon his adulterous wife, and not 
compel her to appear before the Sanhedrim ; 


* Deuter. xxiv. 1. 
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but gcarcely could, if he would, put her to 
death *. 


And not only the law of Moses, but al 
the prevailing customs of the Jews, allowed 
Joseph eitlier to put away, or marry his wife, 
without the imputation of inxjustice. In- 
stances, which justify this assertion, occur in 
many places of the New Testament. 


« It had been said, declares our Lord, 
ce by them of old, whosoever shall put away 
his wife, let him give her a writing of di- 
vorcement ; but I say unto you, that who- 
Soever shall put away his wife, saving for the 
sake of fornication, causeth her to commit 
adultery ; and whosoever shall marry her that 
is divorced committeth adultery.” Is it not 
hence very evident, that the Jews, whom our 
Lord addressed, did, without the charge of 
violating the law, not only divorce their 
wives for the sake of fornication, but als 
for reasons less weighty ? * This appears 
also, says Lardner, “from the questions put 
to him concerning this matter, and the an- 


See Lightfoot, in loc. 
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wers our Lord gave to them, and the sur- 
prise and uneasiness which the disciples ex- 


press at his decisions, when he forbade such 


licentious divorces as those made for every 
cause. justin Martyr, about the middle of 
the second century, says, that to that very 
day their rabbies permitted them to have 


each man four or five wives; and that wherever 


they were, they conversed with as many wo- 


men as they pleased, and that, under the no- 


tion of marriage *.“ 


Is it not from all this very manifest, that 
ſoseph might have divorced his wife in. case 
of adultery, without violating the laws, or of- 


tending the prejudices of the Jewish people ? 


The relation then of the supposed Evan- 
velist, as it respects Joseph and Mary, can- 


not be true; but, on the contrary, is strictly 


so, in reference to Titidius and Victilia in 
Rome. This woman, we have seen, had 
transgressed the laws by the most flagitious 
debauchery. Her husband connived at her 
guilt; the rigour of justice was demanded 
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against them by the senate, and they were 
obliged to flee their country. 


«© But after he had been thinking on these 
things, behold ! an angel of the Lord ap- 
peared unto him in a dream, saying, Jo- 
seph, son of David, fear not to take unto 
thee Mary thy wife; for that which is be- 
gotten in her is of the Holy Spirit.“ 


That an angel might appear to Joseph in a 
dream is not impossible; but it is contrary to 
probability, and therefore is a fact which re- 
quires very strong and unequivocal evidence 
to render it credible. But the evidence here 
offered is the most equi vocal that can well be 
conceived. Joseph is not informed of the 
pregnancy of his wife ul he had reason to 
suspect her of adultery. The angel appears 
to him in the usual manner in which Isis was 
said to appear to her priests. The angel, 
too, endeavours to persuade him that Mary 
was with child, not by a man, but by the 
Holy Spirit ; the very way, we are led to 
think, in which the messenger of Anubis, 
who brought his wife the honorable invita- 


tion, accosted Saturninus: “ Fear not, Sa- 
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turninus, to let thy wife go; for it is not any 
man, but the holy Anubis, that is in love with 
her.” Finally, in his address to Joseph, the 
angel not only calls him by his name, but 
distinguishes him as the descendant of David. 
Is such an address consonant to the language 
of a messenger sent from God, who must 
have been free from human vanity ; or to the 
pride of a Jew, who wished to form the 
people whom he was deceiving, and who 
were strangers to the parents of our Lord, 
that he sprang from a royal extraction * ? 


« And she will bring forth a son, and thou 
Shalt call him JIESsus; for he will save them 
from their sins. Thus was fulfilled the word 
of the Lord by the prophet, saying, Be- 
hold ! a Virgin will be with child, and will 
bring forth a son, and he will be called Ema- 
nuel, which means God with us.” 


* Zonaras has copied from Josephus the narrative of Pau- 
lina's adultery, and related it nearly in his words. He men- 
tions, however, one circumstance omitted by the Jewish 
historian ; namely, that the priest of Anubis, who brought 
the invitation to Paulina, applied to her husband, in order to 
obtain his consent. The husband consented, we are told, 
from the confidence he had in her chastity :—* Ka. TW AVI 
ira T9 AT YERTEV, KO EHELVIS OUVENWEEI TV. CWEBLTUYTY 
5 Prams “j, Lonar. An, vol. i. p. 208. D. 
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against them by the Senate, and they were 
obliged to flee their country. 


Fe But after he had been thinking on these 
things, behold ! an angel of the Lord ap- 
peared unto him in a dream, saying, Jo- 
seph, son of David, fear not to take unto 
thee Mary thy wife ; for that which is be- 
gotten in her 1s of the Holy Spirit.” 


That an angel might appear to Joseph in a 
dream is not impossible; but it is contrary to 
probability, and therefore is a fact which re- 
quires very strong and unequivocal evidence 
to render it credible. But the evidence here 
offered is the most eui vocal that can well be 
conceived. Joseph is not informed of the 
pregnancy of his wife 2 he had reason to 
suspect her of adultery. The angel appears 
to him in the usual manner in which Isis was 
said to appear to her priests. The angel, 
too, endeavours to persuade him that Mary 
was with child, not dy a man, but by the 
Holy Spirit; the very way, we are led to 
think, in which the messenger of Anubis, 
who brought his wife the honorable invita- 
tion, accosted Saturninus: Fear not, Sa- 
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turninus, to let thy wife go; for it is not any 
man, but the holy Anubis, that is in love with 
her.” Finally, in his address to Joseph, the 
angel not only calls him by his name, but 
distinguishes him as the descendant of David. 
Is such an address consonant to the language 
of a messenger sent from God, who must 


have been free from human vanity; or to the 


pride of a Jew, who wished to form the 
people whom he was deceiving, and who 
were strangers to the parents of our Lord, 
that he sprang from a royal extraction * 


« And she will bring forth a son, and thou 
alt call him IE sus; for he will save them 
from their sins. Thus was fulfilled the word 


of the Lord by the prophet, saying, Be- 


hold! a Virgin will be with child, and will 
bring forth a son, and he will be called Ema- 
nuel, which means God with us.” 


* Zonaras has copied from Josephus the narrative of Pau- 
lina's adultery, and related it nearly in his words. He men- 
tions, however, one circumstance omitted by the Jewish 
historian; namely, that the priest of Anubis, who brought 
the invitation to Paulina, applied to her husband, in order to 
obtain his consent. T he husband consented, we are told, 
trom the confidence he had in her chastity :=* Kai Tw avIe 
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* 


The impious perversions of the prophecies, 


which occur in this place, and in the next 


chapter, I shall not particularly dwell upon. 
Their misapplication has again and again 
been demonstrated; so that the most intelli- 
gent advocates of this wild tale are brought 
to confess that they are only accommodations, 


« Now all this was done, that it might 2 
Feilſillæd which was Spoken of the Lord by the 
prophet, Saying, * Behold! a Virgin shall be 
with child, and hall bring forth à gon. — 
The deceivers were aware that the reader 
might put the question, What end is an- 
swercd by this strange event? In order to 
obviate it, they quote from Isaiah the above 
prediction, which, as is well known, refers 
to Hegeſtiab; and that they might meet the 
question in its full extent, they plunge them- 
selves into an abyss of absurdity. “ All 
this, say they, “was done, that it might be 
fulfilled.“ 


The events gone before, which are zncluded 
in the term 4, are these: — Mary is with 


child by the Holy Spirit ; Joseph suspects 


her of adultery, and determines to put her 


— 
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away privily, but is afterwards prevented by 
an angel appearing to remove his suspicion. 
And all these, it Seems, are accomplished by 
the prophecy, that a young woman should 
conceive and bear a son * 


The words of the prophet, in their ori- 
ginal import, respect Ahaz ; assuring him 
« that he should have a son, and that before 
this child knows to refuse the evil, and choose 
the good, the land, by whose two kings thou 


* In proof that virgo may mean a married young woman, 
it is easy to produce many instances. I shall, however, con- 
tent myself with the following from Horace, lib. ii. od. 8. 


Te senes parci, miseræque nuper 
Virgines nuptæ, tua ne retardet 
Aura maritos. 


The last clause of these lines, which is rather obscure, may 
be illustrated by a similar expression of Philo Judæus, in his 
book De Mercede Meretricis. They are words put in the 
mouth of Happiness, addressing the deluded votary of Plea- 
ure. Tag NG VITOUS xc. KYEHS EQUTTS o S YUTEV, ais 
e ang, enen GUSUIREYIS, £701, iv, ATPA TV05 WEEAEIRS | 


Vol. ii. p. 268. Ed. Man. 


:TApteis, erg AIKYWY .“ 


It is here proper to remark, that the Jews, from the begin- 
ning, maintained, that the corresponding Hebrew word sig- 
uiſied in this place not a virgin, but a young woman. See 


Origen con. Cels. p. 27. 


„„ Z. 
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art straightened, will be forsaken.“ As tg 
the primary application, then, of this predic. 
tion, we cannot doubt, but that it respect 
Hezekiah. *© But,” say the advocates of the 
miraculous conception, * it bears a Secondary 
reference to Christ.“ If this be the case, 
permit me to ask, How can a prophecy, 
which in its original application foretells, that 
a child should be born by means of a natur 
father, in its secondary sense be taken to fore- 
tell, that Jesus should be conceived wither 
2 natural father ? 


Thou shalt call his name, says the an- 
gel, © Fegus, in order to fulfil the prophecy, 
and thou shalt call his name Emanuel.” Our 
Saviour then was called Jesus, because it had 
been foretold that he should be named Ema- 
nue! Is this the reasoning of an angel, or 
the base artifice of a forger, who sought to 
justify his deception by remote analogies ? 


The angel gives Joseph the interpretation 
of that word, and tells him that it signifies 
God dci us. He must, therefore, have been 
aware, that Joseph, a Hebrew, did not know 
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6.5 Hebrew tongue ! A forger, indeed, writing 
among a people ignorant of it, might justly 


entertain such an apprehension, and there- 
W forc interpret its meaning “. 


« Then Joseph, being raised from sleep, 
did as the angel of the Lord had bidden him, 
and took unto him his wife; and knew her 
not till she had brought forth her first-born 4 
eon; and he called his name Jesus.“ 


The fabricators of the story were aware, 
that as Mary became pregnant after her e- 


spousal to Joseph, she must have been made 


So by him. In order, therefore, to give some 
colour of probability to their fiction, that she 
had conceived by the Holy Spirit, and not by 
her husband, they said that she had no child- 
ren afterwards, and that the brethren of our 


Lord were the offspring of Joseph by a for- 


* The evangelists, Mark, Luke, and John, as they wrote 


among Gentiles, and for the use of Gentile converts, who, 


of course, were ignorant of the Hebrew tongue, explain the 
meaning of such terms in that language as they had occasion 
to employ ; whereas Matthew, who composed his Gospel for 
the Jervis Christians, has not, if I recollect rightly, done 
this in a single instance. See Mark, v. 41. John, iv. 25. 
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mer wife; and this opinion was transmitted 
down by them, and has been believed by al 


denominations of Christians to this day. 


It is an opinion, however, overthrown in 
the above paragraph ; which shews that the 
Sagacity of its authors was not equal to 
their FRAUD. Jesus is styled the jirst-bory 
of Mary, who must therefore have had 
children born after him. The only child 
of a mother has never yet been called her 
FIRST-BORN, | 


Our deceivers seem farther to have thought, 
that it would have been criminal in Joseph to 
cohabit with his wife ll her DELIVERY, To 
exculpate him from this crime, they tell us that 
« he did not know her until she had brought 
forth her first-born.” The superstitious no- 
tion here alluded to is surely of the rankest 
kind, and clearly betrays the impure fountain 
whence it flowed. 


Juvenal, having said that Isis, as she pre- 


tended, conversed with Paulina, or some other 


female devotee, in her dreams, proceeds thus 
in his description : 


ted 
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Ergo hic præcipuum summumque meretur honorem. 
Qui grege linigero circumdatus, et grege calvo, 
Plangentis populi currit derisor Anubis. 
Ille petit veniam, groties non abstinet uxor 
Concubitu, sacris observandisque diebus : 
Magnaque debetur violato pena cadurco : 
Et movisse caput visa est argentea serpens. 
Illius lacrymæ meditataque murmura præstant, 
Ut veniam culpæ non abnuat, ansere magno 


Scilicet et tenui popano corruptus Osiris. 


On this passage Salmasius has the follow- 
ing note, translated by Mr. Owen: „The 


female devotees of Isis kept nine days sacred 
in honour of the goddess. Cadurcum was the 


bed on which they lay within the temple 
every night, during the festival, to avoid all 
commerce with their husbands—a heinous 
sin! it seems, which nothing but a good 


bribe to Osiris, that is, to his priests, could 


expiate.“ 


„Now, when Jesus was born in Bethle- 
hem of Judæa, in the days of Herod the king, 
behold ! there came magi from the East to 
Jerusalem, saying, Where is he that is born 
king of the Jews? For we have seen his 
star in the East, and we are come to worship 
nm.” 
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That all this fiction is founded upon the 
events which are shewn to have taken place 
at Rome, will farther appear from the fol- 
lowing considerations : 


The magi here spoken of, to whom igno- 
rance and fraud have given the appellation of 
W:se men, could, in reality, have no know. 


| ledge of the birth of our Lord; because the 


whole system of astrolagy, from which this 
knowledge is pretended to'have been derived, 
is discovered, by the progress of reason and 
natural philosophy, to be a gross deception. 
But a preternatural appearance *, it will be 
said, in the form of a star, might have given 
them this information. 


* This supposition is made by Origen. “ Stellam,” says 
he, „ quz in Oriente visa est, novam fuisse opinamur, nec 


ulli ex istis notis similem, quæ vel in firmamento sunt, vel in 
orbibus inferioribus: sed ejus generis quales cometæ visuntur 


temporanei, Docides, Pogoniœ, Pithi, aut quomodocunque li- 
bet Græcis variis nominibus signare horum differentes figu- 
ras.” Orig. con. Cels. p. 45. 


The words of the author of the Epitome, annexed to the 
work of Clement, deserve here to be quoted: —“ Aver 
evo QGTYp HOU HOUWYOS HKATANUWY THY TMAAGICY AGTETETION, 


KAIVW gurt, o ROTMIKD, AAULTOWEYIS d xe, 33505 v, TWIT 
pies Tpenoueyv0s.” Clem, Alex. p. 800. 
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The possibility of this supposition I do not 
deny. But surely it 1s altogether incredible, 
that the Almighty should have suspended the 
laws of nature, in order to sanction an art 
quite contrary to truth and reason. What 
renders this supposition still more impro- 
bable, is the acknowledged depravity of all the 
astrologers of every nation and' every de- 
scription #, Þ 


Would the God of purity give a superna- 
tural communication to the most filthy and 
flagitious of the heathens ? But the conside- 
ration which, beyond all others, proves that 
such men received from God no intimation of 
the Messiah's birth, is their being 'pointed 
out to the Jews in the Old Testament as per- 


* « Quid ergo,” says Tertullian, & dicemus magiam 2? 
multiformem luem mentis hu- 


Quod omnes pene fallaciam 
manz, totius erroris artiſicem, salutis pariter animæque vas/a- 
'ricem ; sccundæ scilicet idololatriz, in qua se dæmones per- 
inde mortuos fingunt,” P. 305. 


The magi are ever classed by the Fathers among the vilest 
of the human race. See Ter. p-. 90, 558. Sce too an in- 
stance of their great depravity, mentioned by Clemens Alex. 
p. 431. | 
Z 4 
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sons that were to be excluded from among 
them. 


* There shall not be found among you,” 
says Moses, one that useth divination, ox 
AN OBSERVER OF TIMES, or an enchanter, 
or a charmer, or a consulter with familiar 
Spirits, or a wizard, or a necromancer.” By 
an observer of times, in this passage, 1s meant 
the asfrologer, who calculated time from the 
course of the stars, and pretended to unfold 
future events from their several aspects. 


The prophet Isaiah complains to the Al- 
mighty that he had forsaken the house of Ja- 
cob, because they entertained among them 
and gave attention to the teachers of astro- 


logy. © Verily, thou hast abandoned thy 


people, the house of Jacob, because they are 


ſilled with DIVINERS FROM THE EAST, AND 
WITH SOOTHSAYERS, LIKE THE PHILIS- 


TINES *.“ 


Such is the representation which is given 
throughout the whole Bible of those who, 


* Lowtb's Trans, chap. ii. G. 
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rom whatever country, practised the magical 
arts; and is it credible that the immutable 
God should have afforded an extraordinary 
communication to men who were the object 
of his abhorrence ? - 


If the magi came to Jerusalem in the man- 
ner here stated, the object of their coming 
must have been to prepare the Jewich nation 
for receiving their Messiah. But this object 
must necessarily have been ineffectual: for 
the Jews, as they had been taught by Moses 
and the prophets, abominated them as im- 
postors and idolators. They would not, 
therefore, have given them any credit, though 
they had announced the truth. 


Jesus, if he had at his birth been thus pub- 
licly pointed out as the king of the Jews, 


must ever after have been regarded in this 


light by the people at large ; and this idea of 
him would, in a particular manner, have been 
cherished by his family and followers. But, 
from the whole of his history, it is manifest 
that such an honorable notion was enter- 
tained by neither his friends nor enemies. 
Till a late period in his ministry, his claim 
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to the Messiahship was not an object of hope 
to the one, nor of dread to the other party. 


The wisdom of God, as appears from the 
four Gospels, judged it proper, that Jesus 
should not be known to be the Christ, till he 
had established the truth of this by his mi- 
racles, and particularly by his resurrection. 


With the divine wisdom, in this respect, 
the discovery, and the annunciation of his 
being the Messiah at his birth, would have 
been palpably inconsistent. Such a disco- 
very, therefore, as is here e Was, 

in truth, never made. 


The title, which bs the original is © the 
born king of the Jews,” given our Lord by 
the magi, bears an opposition to Herod, who 
had been made king of the Jews by the se- 
nate. Now this opposition supposes two 
things: first, that the title of Herod was fa- 
miliar to the magi, which could have been 
the case only with Jews in Rome or in Judza, 
and not with men that came from a distant 
country: secondly, that Jesus was king of 
the Jews in the same sense in which Herod 
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was ; or, in other words, that he was a fen- 
oral prince. But this doctrine could never 
have come from God, nor have been inti- 
mated by Matthew, but by some early Jew, 
who mistook the nature of the Messiah's 
kingdom. Be 


From the words, “we have seen his star 
in the East, which the magi made use of, 
it is manifest that such men never came from 
the east of Jerusalem, but from the east of = 
Rome, For if they were in the east of Je- 
rusalem, the star, before it could have di- 
rected them to that city, must have appeared 
in the weste if, on the contrary, they stood 
in the west of it, the star appearing in the 
Fast directly pointed towards Judæa. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that while the magi pretended 

to be eastward, they were, in reality, west- 
ward of Jerusalem ; that is, at Rome, as has 
been already 5hewn. 


* When Herod the king had heard these 
things, he was troubled, and all Jerusalem 
with him : and when he had gathered all the 
chief priests and scribes of the people toge- 
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ther, he demanded of _ Where Christ 
should be born 25 


That the events here spoken of; namely, 
that certain men from the East brought to 
Rome the news of the Messiah; 
city was in consequence thrown into commo- 
tion; that Tiberius was alarmed, and assem- 


bled the magicians, in order to be informed 


respecting Jesus that all these occurrences 
happened there, we have already seen z— that 
they do not agree with the circumstances of 
Jerusalem, will appear from the following 
remarks: 


The above paragraph implies that Herod 
and the inhabitants of Jerusalem gave credit 
to the news concerning the Messiah's birth, 
brought. by the magi. But this is an impli- 
cation absolutely false, because the Jewish 
people have, in general, regarded the whole 
system of astrology as vain deceit. 


When the news of our Saviour's resurrec- 
tion, which proved him to be the Messiah, 
was carried to Rome, it was natural for Ti- 


that the 
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berius, who did not understand the nature of 
his kingdom, to be alarmed, and for the 
tranquillity of the city to be disturbed: but 
is it credible that the birth of a chi, who 
had neither family nor fortune to support his 


claim, should have occasioned any apprehen- 


sion in Herod, and have created disturbance 
throughout Jerusalem:? 


It is asserted in this clause, that the Jewish 
rulers, as well as the king, were troubled by 
the information of the magi. That it occa- 
sioned trouble to Herod is what might be 
expected; but to the priests and the people 
at large it must have been a matter of the 
greatest joy. On the contrary, the magi- 
strates and the inhabitants oft Rome naturally 
:hared in this alarm with the ns 


Herod, who had been born and educated 
among the Jews, and of courze acquainted 
with their opinions and customs, must have 
well known where their expected Messiah 


should be born x. He had, therefore, no 


This observation must appear more obviously just, if, as 
is most probable, what Origen asserts was true.“ The chief 
priestz and scribes,“ says he, „publicly taught, 5:fore the 
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need to inquire of the Scribes and Pharisees 

the place where, according to the mistaken 
opinion of the Jews, he was to receive his 
birth. On the other hand, it was reasonable 
that Tiberius, who, from his distant situa- 
tion, was a total stranger to the Jews and 
their expectations, should make the 1 ny 
here mentioned. 


% And they said unto him: In Bethlehem 


of Judza ; for thus it is written by the pro- 
phet:— And thou Bethlehem, in the land of 
Judah, art not the least among the princes of 
Judah; for out of thee shall come a governor 
that shall rule my people Israel.“ 


Now let us suppose, that Herod, as is said 
in the above paragraph, did assemble the 
Scribes and Pharisees, and demanded of them 
the place of our Saviour's birth. What re- 
ply, let me ask, was it natural for them to 
make to the question? As they were on the 


advent of Christ, that he was to be born at Bethlehem.“ 
Orig. con. Cels. p. 139. 


What was thus publicly taught by the priests could not have 
been unknown to Herod; so that an inquiry on the 9998 
must have been unnecessary. 
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bot, they would most assuredly have an- 


wered, * He is to be born zu Bethilelem: 
or, perhaps, their national pride might have 
led them to add, .** Bethlehem, the city of 
David.” _ 


When Tiberius, as has heen shewn, made 
the same, or similar inquiry, was the same 
precise answer likely to be given to him? — 
No. The great distance of the emperor from 
Bethlehem rendered it necessary to subjoin 
the name of the country which included it, 
and which was well known in remote: re- 
gions : accordingly, this is the reply which 
the chief-priests are said to have returned: 
And they said unto him: In Bethlehem, of 
Jura.” 


But the principal circumstance which proves 
that this inquiry was made in reality by Ti- 
berius, and not by Herod, is the remark- 
able changes introduced into this prophecy, 


which evidently suppose that it was cited in 


some country very remote from Judza. To 
Shew what I mean, it is necessary to quote 
the prediction as it stands in Micah, which 
is thus rendered in the common translation : 
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, But thou Bethlehem Epbratah, though 
thou be little among the thousands of Judah, 


yet out of thee shall he come forth, that is to 
be ruler in Israel.” Between this, and the 
quotation of it, in the supposed Matthey, 
there are three remarkable differences ; for 
Ephratah, in the former, the latter substi- 
tuted * land of Judah,” or, as it was written 
in the time of Jerom, which, no doubt, was 
the true reading, * land of Judza.” And 
why this substitution? Why should not the 
words of che prophet have been faithfully 
preserved ? The Jews, as is well known, 
were scrupulous, even to excess, about their 


sacred writings. Scarcely would they, at any 


time, correct, much less would they intro- 
duce, any error into their Scriptures. The 
authors of these chapters must, therefore, 
have some strong inducement, before they 


could make any alteration. The forgery of 


the miraculous conception at Rome unfolds 
this reason for it: 


Ephratah, being the name of a little pro- 
vince, including Bethlehem, and used by 
Micah to distinguish it from Bethlehem in 
Galilee, was not sufficiently comprebensive to 
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be known in a distant place. The forgers, 


therefore, in order to specify with exactness 
the spot which gave Jesus birth, were ob- 


aged to annex, not, as the prophet did, the 


name of the province, but of the country, in 


1 which Bethlehem was situated. A familiar 
W cxample will render my meaning obvious, and 


place in a proper light the force of my argu- 


W ment. Suppose that it were asked me, Where 
WW was Sr fosbua Reynolds born —if this question 


were proposed in any part of England, or of 
Great Britain, where Devonshire is well 


& known, Sir Joshua, I should reply, was born 
| at Plympton, in Devonshire. But if the same 


query should be put to me at Rome, where 
this county 1s generally unknown, my reply. 
then would be, He was born at Plympton, in 
England. The change, therefore, of Ephra- 
ta for land of Judæa, demonstrates the for- 
gery to have taken place very far from that 
country, where the name of a province in ĩt 
Was not well known. 


In the original prophecy we farther read, 


« Though thou be little among the thousands 


of Judah: but the citation has, And thou 
Bethlehem, in the land of Judza, art not the 
VOL. Is ” 1 


A. 
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least.“ In the clause thus altered, the forgers 


insinuate, that Bethlehem was one of the most 


renowned cities in Judza. Their object wy 


to remove an objection made by mistaken 


pride against our Lord, namely, that a cha- 


racter so exalted as the Messiah should have 


been born in a little village. Celsus re- 
proaches him as being poor, and as receiving 
his birth from so mean a place as Bethlehem“. 


Lastly : Whilst Micah only says, ** Out of 
thee shall he come; the reputed Matthew 
has, Out of thee shall come a governor. 
It was fully understood among the Jews, that 
by he was meant the Messiah, whom they 
were expecting. If, therefore, the authors 
of this story wrote to then, they had no need 
to explain the pronoun, or to substitute its 
equivalent. On the contrary, as they wrote 
among Gentiles, who were strangers to the 


anguage and expectations of the Jews, it 


was requisite, in order to be comprehended, 
to insert the 2m? for he, its representative f. 

* © Keacos,” says Origen, „nde. 70 I;o8, x& en 7: 
£% KWUNS RYTOY EY over a; Toudninys.”” P. 22. 


4 An apposite instance, to illustrate the truth of this ob- 
zervation, is the following, which I take from Cicero, D: 
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But, what is most worthy of observation, the 

zubstituted name means a femporal ruler, and 

is not applied elsewhere in the New Testa- 

ment to Jesus Christ, but always signifies an 

earthly prince; and this proves, what J have 

already observed, that the writers of these 
chapters did not understand the nature of the 

Messiah's kingdom. What is still more so, 

the original of governor Seems to have been 
the very term which Tiberius used concern— 

ing Galla, when he predicted his rising to 
the empire of Rome. The similarity of the 
language into which the prophecy of Micah 
is changed, to that employed by Josephus, 
respecting the emperor, is so very striking, 
that I shall lay both passages before the reader 
in the original. 


The words of the supposed Evangelist are 
these: Ovòανο eAayioTy & £& Tois HTE 
MOEIN Iouda* ex c- Yap Ce HPOY- 


Natura Deorum,—* Nec vero probare soleo id, quod de Py- 
thagoreis accepimus, quos ferunt, si quid affirmarent in dis- 
putando, cum ex 1is quæreretur, quare ita esset, respondere 
Solitos—1esE dixit.” Tpse, thus used by those philosophers, 
was well known to mean Pythagoras; but this was not so evi- 
dent to a Roman reader. Cicero, therefore, subjoins an ex- 
vlanation of itIrsg autem erat Pythagoras. Lib. i. 5. 


2A 2 
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MENO Z.“ Those of Josephus are the fol- 
lowing — TeaxaCav ouv Tore JEXATUpevog wg au- 
Toy eiguovre (Tiberius), nt, meg TG emirh- 
eso ræœrobg QUT, 609 TApayevouro ane TY Poi 
ore THUNTOMEVOG HTEMONIA. Ta Te rar 
PAvTEWY OF0TH EXopeve Wilava 'HTOYMENOL 


"HLEMON.QN {AMTTH ane GUT, UTTO TOU en- 


Anvevorrog auTw em: r, TOUY Ar EXpITO ab- 
TAG [o this Reland subjoins this remark 
, Nota quod Imperatores Hytwoves dicantur,” 


That the forgers might copy the language 
of Tiberius, which proved a true prediction, 
in order by that means to recommend the 
prophecy of Micah, is not improbable. Be 
this, however, as it may, it is certain that 
Matthew never gave our Lord an appellation 


appropriate to the Roman emperors. 


« Then Herod, when he had privily called 
the magi, inquired of them diligently what 
time the star appeared. And he sent them 
to Bethlehem, and said, © Go, and search di- 
ligently for the young child, and when ye 
have found him, bring me word again, that 


1 Antig. Jud. vol. i. p. 894. 
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may come and worship him also.“ And 
when they had heard the king, they de- 
parted ; and, lo! the star, which they saw 
in the East, went before them, till it came 
and stood over where the young child was. 
When they saw the star, they rejoiced with 
exceeding great joy.“ 


On this paragraph I have already made one 
remark. TI shall here only express my regret 
and astonishment, that a fiction, which the 
plainest observations demonstrate to be an im- 


pudent and absurd falsehood, should have 


been incorporated with the pure and simple 


religion of Jesus, and thereby expose it to 


the contempt and derision of thinking men. 
A star, which philosophy teaches to be in- 
comparably greater than our world, and to 
be immensely more distant than the sun, 
came, and stood above the top of the house 
where Jesus was born! Whilst a fiction, wild 


and bare-faced like this, is made, by fraud 


and ignorance, the foundation of Christianity, 
can we wonder at the prevalence of infidelity ? 


When they were come into the house, 


they saw the young child with Mary, his 
23 
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mother, and fell down and worshipped him; 
and when they had opened their treasures, 
they presented unto him gifts, gold and 
frankincense, and myrrh.” 


That the forgers of the miraculous con- 
ception supposed our Lord to be a temporal 
prince, has already been noticed, and proved 
from two instances. In the last paragraph we 
have a still farther confirmation of this fact. 

The magi, we are here told, brought our 
Lord some presents, fell down before him, 
and worshipped him, or paid him homage. 

hese acts imply, that he was, in their opi- 
nion, such a personage as usually received 
these marks of respect in Eastern countries; 
and such personages, it is well known, were 
princes and Jovereigns x. 


» „The people of the East,“ says Mr. Wakefield, © never 
_ approached the presence of kings, and great personages, 
without a present in their hands. This custom is taken notice 
of several times in the Old Testament. See Gen. xlIiii. 11. 
2 Kings, v. 5, &c. and still prevails in the East, and some of 
the newly discovered islands in the South Seas. 


The following story proves, how invariably this token of re- 
spect was observed: As Artaxerxes, king of Persia, was go- 
ing along the road, he was suddenly met by a man of a mean 
condition ; who being atraid to approach him without an of- 
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The nature of the *gifts which are $aid to 


gifts had never, in reality, been offered. 
They are looked upon by the Fathers, who 
were very good judges (for they were the 
genuine e of those = fabricated this 


— 


* 


our Lord ; death ond resurrection ; the gold 


denoting the extent and perpetuity of his 
kingdom, whilst the myrrh and frankincense 


presignify his sufferings *. 


fering, took up some WATER out of a river in both his hands, 
and presented it to the king—In conformity to this general 
practice, the magi present some of the choicest produce of 
their country,” Com. on Matt. in loco. 


* « To,” says Origen, © Ge2ovres fe dog, , iva OUTS ei 


Uνν ov/Jerw T EN Ses au avIgwnov ſyyrob, MPS veyndy 


CUnFi Aa qt, Ws PaATIAEL TOY N ννον, we 05 TEhvytouerm THY 
rulgvar, ws 08 Yew AiRaywroy.” P. 46. See also Clemens 
Alexandrinus, p. 176. 


The fact, however, seems to be, that this fiction is founded 
upon the Egyptian mythology respecting Osiris. The para- 
graph to which I allude, and from which this account ap- 
pears to have been borrowed, deserves to be transcribed from 
Plutarch, It is thus rendered by Squire.—-*% And, indeed, so 
great is the veneration which they pay this luminary, and 80 
willing are they to render him kind and propitious to them, 
that three times every day do they burn or offer incense to him ; 


"e577, at his first rising; myrrh, when he was in the meridian ; 


S 42 


and a mixture, called &zph;, at the time of his setting.“ 
24 4 


have been offered to him evinces that such 
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The magi then foresaw that Jesus was 79 
suffer, and to rise from the dead. — Truths 
which were hidden from his own disciples 
till they actually took place 


And being warned of God in a dream, 
that they should not return to Herod, they 
departed into their own country another way. 
And when they were departed, behold! the 
angel of the Lord appeareth to Joseph in a 
dream, saying, Arise, and take the young 
child, and his mother, and flee into Egypt. 
And be thou there until I bring thee word: 
for Herod will seek the young child, to destroy 
him.“ When he arose, he took the young 
child, and his mother, by night, and de- 
parted into Egypt. And was there until the 
death of Herod : that it might be fulfilled, 
which was spoken of the Lord, by the pro- 


What renders this passage most worthy of notice is, the cir- 
cumstance already pointed out, that the Egyptian converts 
supposed Jesus Cbrist to be the same with Osiris, whom Plut- 
arch here maintains to be the same with the un. See his book 
concerning Osiris, Sect. 52. | | | 


The resin, myrrh, and kuphi, which the Egyptian offered 
to this divinity, like the gifts of the magi, bore a symbolical 
signification. See the last section of the same book. 
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phet, saying, Out of Egypt have I called 


my son.“ 


If the magi here mentioned had announced 
the birth of Jesus, and believed in him as the 
Messiah of the Jews, they must have been 
Christians; and it is natural to suppose, that 
when they departed, to avoid the anger of. 
Herod, they went off in company with Jo- 
ph and Mary; and this appears plain from 
the context. The author, on saying, that they 
retired into their own country, breaks off the 
narrative concerning them, and relates the 
departure of our Lord and his parents. We 
may conclude, therefore, that they went to- 
gether, and must all have gone into Egypt. 
Here the story coincides, and i the very 
same with that of Paulina, who left Rome, 
in conjunction with the Egyptian converts, \ 
and withdrew into that country. ; 


Then Herod, when he saw that he was 
mocked of the magi,” respecting the time of 
the star, which he had diligently inquired of 
them, © was exceeding wrath, and sent forth, 
and slew all the children that were in Beth- 
lehem, and all the coasts thereof, from two 
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years old, and under. Then was fulfilled 


that which was spoken by Jeremiah the pro- 
phet, saying, In Rama was there a voice 
heard, lamentation and weeping, and great 


mourning ; Rachel weeping for her children, 


and would not be comforted, because they 
were not.” 1 


Without dwelling upon the unaccountable, 
and therefore incredible, folly and cruelty 
here imputed to Herod, nor upon the silence 
of those early historians who had opportunity 
to know, and inclination to relate, such a deed, 
if it were true; there are two circumstances 
which sufficiently expose the falsehood of this 
account. TEST 


It appears from the above clause, when its 
members arc properly connected, that Herod 
was deceived by the magi in respect to the 
Star, which indicated the birth of Jesus, and 


that this deception was the real cause of his 
anger. Now this seems one of the reasons 


for which Tiberius became enraged with the 
Christian magi at Rome, and banished them 
from the city. 
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This relation, if true, supposes that Joseph 


and Mary were inhabitants of Bethlehem ; at 


east that they lived there for the space of two 
years; either of which is a false supposition. 


This foregoing narrative asserts, that Herod 
« $lew all the children in Bethlehem, and in 
g the coasts thereof, from two years old, and 
under.” This account is faithfully copied, 
from the manner in which Tiberius treated 
the Christians at Rome. The Jewish youth,” 
says Suetonius, “ he distributed into islands 
of a severe climate.“ Those that were of 
a proper age, relates Tacitus, the emperor 
sent into the island of Sardinia.” “ And,“ 
according to Josephus, such as refused to 


be enlisted, were put to death.” And each 


of these historians represent them as banished 
from all the coasts. | 


The unprovoked butchery of the children 
by Herod, the forgers were aware would ap- 
pear to all a very incredible event. They 
therefore represent it as the fulfilment of a 
prophecy, which refers, when attended to, 
not to a future, but a past event. The verse 
in Jeremiah being not a prediction, but an 
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accommodation, was brought to the recollec- 
tion of the writer by asgociation, excited by 
the similarity of the events in the two places, 


and particularly by the names Roma and Rama 
being nearly the same. 


« But when Herod was dead, behold ! an 


angel of the Lord appeareth in a dream to Jo- 


seph in Egypt, saying, Arise, and take the 
young child, and his mother, and go into the 
land of Israel: for they are dead which 
sought the young child's life.” And he arose, 
and took the young child, and his mother, 
and came into the land of Israel. But when 
he heard that Archelaus did reign in Judæa, 
in the room of his father Herod, he was 
afraid to go thither ; notwithstanding, being 
warned of God in a dream, he turned aside 
into the parts of Galilee. And he came and 
dwelt in a city called Nazareth, that it might 
be fulfilled, which was spoken by the pro- 


phets He shall be called a Nazarene.” 


*« They are dead. Some others, it seems, 
besides Herod, sought the lite of the child. 


None at Jerusalem couid have sought it; for 


the chiet-priests and scribes were not vet dis- 
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appointed in him. They would not, there- 
fore, have wished him to be put to death, 
but the reverse, if they had any notion of 
his being the Messiah. At Rome, on the 
contrary, many, besides the emperor, desired 
the life of Paulina and the magi. 


joseph, says the story, was afraid to return 
thither, or there, that is, to Judza. From 


_ this it is plain, that the forgers at the time of 


writing it were not in that country; for no 
man yet applied the adverb there to the place 
where he himself resided. This will be il- 
lustrated by an example. -A person in Eng- 


land may say of another that went to France 


or America, he returned rhither. But if he 
himself, at the time he spoke this, were re- 


Sident in either of those places, he would 


- 


then say, he returned here. 


I shall conclude this proposition with prov- 
ing, from a comparison of Luke and Jose- 
phus, that our Lord was not born in the days 
of Herod the king. 


In the account which we have examined, it 
is said that Herod killed all the children from 


1 
$4: 
1 
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two years old, and under. From this we may 
infer, that Jesus was two years of age when 
he was conveyed into Egypt. There he was 
commanded to stay till the death of Herod. 
Now we cannot suppose, that this event took 
place immediately; else why was he sent to 
a country so distant, to avoid the anger of 
Herod, if he was soon to die? Jesus, there- 
fore, must have been some time in Egypt be- 
fore the death of that king. The author of 
the Gospel , our Saviour infancy makes 
his continuance there to be three years. Lest 
this be thought too much, let it be limited 
to two. Our Lord then, when Herod died, 
was four ycars of age. When that event 
took place, Filip, the son of Herod, became 
tetrach of Frachonitis, which, with the two 
provinces of Batanea and Gaulenitis, he go- 
verned 7hirty-seven years. This, his last year, 
was, as we learn from Josephus, the Ten- 
tielhb of the reign of Tiberius *; the thirty-se- 


* This testimony of Josephus on this point is express; and 
as the chirty- seven years which Philip reigned are expressed 
not in figures, but at full length, it is liable to no mistake.— 
« Tors ue SN % , Howe de yv e , TIhETE Toy Prov, 
Fr AGYHS, TY TRUEVS CE GUTOS ENTU 


wa ,o, &. Artig. Jud. lib. xviti. cap. 5. 8ect. 0. 
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cond of his government must, therefore, have 
been the fifteenth of that emperor. 


But Jesus was born, as we have seen, four 
vears before the death of Herod, and, of 
course, before Philip was made governor. 
Our Lord then, according to this calculation, 
was thirty-six years old in the fifteenth of 
Tiberius. But the evangelist Luke says ex- 
pressly, that he then began to be about thirty= 
{years of age ; consequently Jesus was not 
born till about #00 years * the death of 
Herod the Great. 


As it is of importance to prove this point 
beyond the possibility of doubt, I will lead 
the reader to the above conclusion in another 


way. Our Evangelist affirms, that jesus was 


thirty years old the fifteenth of Tiberius. 
The fifteenth of Tiberius, if Josephus is to 
be relied upon, was the 7hirty-5econd of Phi- 


lip. Our Lord then was thirty, the thirty- 
Second of that tetrach. He must, therefore, 


have been born two years after his govern- 
ment had commenced ; that is, two years af- 


ter the death of his father Herod, 
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This may be demonstrated in a manner still 
different. According to the received com- 
pautation, Augustus died in the year of Rome 
767; Herod in the year 750. The former 
then survived the latter seventeen years. And 
this precisely agrees with the statement of 
Josephus, which supposes that the tetrarchy 
of Philip, who succeeded Herod, commenced 
seventeen years before the accession of Tibe- 
rius. Now, as Augustus, after the defeat of 
Antony, reigned forty-four years, and sur- 
vived Herod seventeen, Herod's death took 
place the twenty-seventh of his reign. But, 
according to Luke, who says that Jesus was 
thirty the fifteenth of Tiberius, his birth 
must have preceded the decease of Augustus 
by fifteen years; which, taken from forty- 
four, leaves rwenty-nine. Herod then died 
in the twenty-seventh, and jesus was born 
the twenty-ninth of the reign of Augustus; 
that is, the death of Herod the Great, or the 
succession of his son Philip, preceded the 
nativity of our Lord ws years. 


I propose in the next place to prove, that, 
from the tenor of the four Gospels, our Lord 
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appears to have been untversally supfoed by his 
mther, his brethren, his disc ples, as wel as 
the Texws at large, to be the legitimate von of 
Joseph and Mary, and a native of Nazareth. - 


And here I beg leave to premise an obser- 
vation worthy of notice, viz. that the sup- 
posed birth of Jesus at Bethlehem is an es- 
sential branch of the doctrine of the miracu- 
lous conception. If then this branch of it 
be demonstrated to be false, it follows, of 
course, that the whole story is equally false: 
if, on the other hand, it be proved, that Je- 
sus was born at Nazareth, his being a son of 
'fo5eph is a necessary consequence. 


That in no part of the New Testament, 
excepting only the | beginning of Matthew's 
and of Luke's Gospel, Jesus is said to have 
been born at Bethe! 1m, and supernaturally 
conceiv ed, is a fact which cannot be denicd. 
Not one of the four Evangelists has any Where 
else, directly or indirectly. inculcated such a 
doctrine. In no passage of all the Epistles, 
or r of the Acts of the Apostles, is any expres- 

i dropped which implies an approbation of 

* or carries the faintest allusion to it, as 2 


O. 8. ip 
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doctrine originating with them. No where 
do we perceive a single trace of the enemies 
of the Gospel, amongst the Jews and Gentiles, 
having opposed it, which, I conceive, would 
inevitably have been the case, had it pro- 
ceeded from Jesus and his apostles. 


So far was this doctrine from not having 
been openly and directly taught by them, that 
it is very manifest from facts, which they have 
recorded, that it formed no part of their com- 
mission, and therefore cannot be true. 


Matthew hath recorded these words: © And 
it came to pass, that when Jesus had finished 
these parables, he departed hence: and when 
he was come to his own country, he taught 
them in their synagogue, insomuch that they 
were astonished, and said, © Whence hath this 
man this wisdom, and these mighty works? 
Is not this the carpenter's son? Is not his 
mother called Mary? And his brethren, James 
and Joses, and Simon and Judas, and his 
sisters, are they not all with us? Whence 
then hath this man all these things * ?” 


* Cap. xut, 54, 33. 
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Here, the people of the town, amongst 
whom our Lord had lived, put the question, 7s 
n:t this the carpenter's on˖;? Now, is it not 
obvious that they were of opinion, that this 
question was necessarily to be answered in 
the afirmative ? Or does it not she, that 
these people were as fully convinced that he 
was the offspring of Foceph as that he was 
the offspring of Mary? We have then the 
assurance of the very inhabitants of the place, 
where Jesus spent his life, that the story ot 


his not being the son of Joseph 1 is a down- 
right falsehood. 


The Jewish nation, mistaking the mean- 
ing of Malachi, entertained the undoubted 
belief, that the Messiah should be born in 

bethlebem, the city of David. Hence, the 
townsmen of Jesus, on his having manifested 
amongst them that divine power and wisdom 
which indicated that he was the Christ, drew 
the necessary inference, that he profes:ed him- 
self to be a native of Be:hlehem ; and it is 
against this supposed proſcss ion that the fol- 
lowing queries are directed: * {His brethren 
James and Joses, and Simon and Judas, and 
his sisters, are they not all with 7 us 2 Whence 
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then hath this man all these things?“ As if 
they had said, “ Have not his father, mo- 
ther, and brethren, always lived with us in 
Nazareth ? How then can this man perform 
works which intimate that he was born in 


Bethlehem * 7” 


In the account ascribed to Luke we read 
thus: * And the angel came in unto Mary, 
and said, © Hail, thou, that art highly fa- 
vourcd ! the Lord is with thee : blessed art 
thou among women.” And when she saw 
him, she was troubled at his Saying, and 
Lust in her mind what manner of salutation 
this should be. And the angel said unto her, 
Fear not, Mary: for thou hast found favour 
with God. And behold! thou shalt con- 
ccive in thy womb, and bring forth a son, 
and alt call his name Jesus. He shall be 
reat, and shall be called the Son of the 
ligliest, and the Lord God shall give him 


«. 
— 


9 
i 
the throne of his father David. And he 


he common acceptation of the words T5 1uas, with 

- is extremely futile, - A sense of its futility induced the 
earned Tark/and (see the place in Boxwyer's Critical Confec- 
wes) to render the clause 7/4» ozrsctves ; aud this version, for 
nt of a better, Mr. [urged has adopted in his new trans- 


011. 
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hall reign over the house of Jacob for ever; 
and of his kingdom there shall be no end.” —} 


In this address it is told, without a figure, 
that her son was to be the Messiah, whom 
the Jews expected to sit on the throne of 
David, and assume over mankind a dominion 
that Should never end: and it appears, from 
the words which Mary herself uses in the se- 
quel, that ehe understood the angel as mak- 
ing this assertion. 


Let us now consider the following incident, 
which is recorded by the Evangelist Mark < 
And the multitude came together again, 
so that they could not so much as eat bread. 
When his friends heard of it, they went ont 
to lay hold on him; FoR THEY SAID HE 18 
BESIDE HIMSELF XE.“ Mark iii. 20, 21. 


* Critics and commentators have been at great pains in ex- 


plaining this passage. Mr. Wakefield thus renders it:“ And 


they came to a house ; and the multitude crowded together 


again, so that they could not so much as cat bread. And 


when his own family heard of it, they went out to secure 


him: for some had told them that he avas gone out.” 


According to this version, the family of our Lord were 


with him in the house from which he-is supposed to have gone 
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The friends here meant were his relatiimi, 
In this critics are agreed. Indeed, the d. 


out. Bat this was not the case : for, in verses 31 and 32, we 
are told, that “ his mother and bretliren came, and standing 
ab ο⁰' to call him, sENT IN; for the multitude was sitting 
round : and they said unto him, * Behold ! thy mother and thy 
brethren wITHOUT are inquiring for thee.” The words 
tboy xvert out, mean therefore, that they went out from their 
own house, and not from the house in which our Lord stood, 
This alone makes the sense consistent, and, indeed, rescues 
the whole pazsage from gross absurdity. For if they were 
with him in the house, when he went out, they must 
themselves have seen or heard him going. But the Evangel- 
ist says, when his own family heard —* when some had toll 
them that he was gone ont, they went out to secure him.” 
Besides, what can be meant by the words “ they went out ts 
Secure (w£47%02) or apprebend him?” Finally; the rendering 
of the word eZ£o7y by the phrase, he was gone out, is en. 
tirely unwarrantable. The term usually denotes an uncom- 
mon vecheimence of passion, or a sudden 053/:guizy of mind; 
though a writer, from a regard to its constituent parts, might 
use it in the literal sense, to signify the removal of a body, by 
some instantaneaus impulse, from its cuskomary position, to 
a different situation. But an etymological refinement like 
this is not to be expected from any of the Evangelists, whose 
want of education, and unavoidable ignorance of those ele- 
gancies in the Greek language, which can be perceived only 
by a cultivated taste, compelled them to employ every word 
ia its popular and wal siguification. These observations are, 
T trust, sufficient to prove the fallacy of the above version, 
though supported by the ability and authority of Mr. Wake- 
field. I cannot, however, conclude this note without pro- 
ducing two arguments, which to my mind demonstrate that 
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cred historian, on returning, after a short di- 
gression, to the same subject, calls them the 


mother and brethren of Jesus. 


His mother then thought, that he was beside 
himself, or, in other words, that be was mad, 


the common translation is the just one; which implies, that 
the family of our Lord imagined that he was beside bimself 


or, more agreeably to the language and sentiments of a Jew, 


that he bad a dæmon.— 1. This idea existing in the mind of 
the historian, when relating this story, brought to his recol- 
Jection, by the Jaw of the association of ideas, a similar opinion 
maintained by the Pharisees. In consequence of this associa- 
tion he suspends, and that very abruptly, the narrative in hand, 
and relates the following: © The Scribes, which came down 
from Jerusalem, said, HE HATH BELZEBUB, and by the prince 
of the devils casteth he out devils,” &c.—2. Our Lord appears 
to have been aware, that his mother and brethren entertained 
some unworthy apprehension of him. This Seems from the 
observation which he delivers on the occasion: „And he an- 
dwered them, saying, Who is my mother, or my brethren?“ 
And he looked round about on them which sate about him, 
and said, Behold, my mother and my brethren ! For whoso- 
ever shall do the will of God, the same is my brother, and sister, 
and mother.“ Let these words be examined impartially, and, 
Surely, we must perceive, that the mother and brethren of Jesus 
wert at this time guilty of some action, or of cherishing some 
opinion which did not accord with the will of God, and 
which excluded them from the number of his own discjples, 
Without this implication there would have been, in his re- 
mark on this occasion, an impertinence, and a want of filial 
tenderness, | 
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But what could have been the cause of such 
an unworthy apprehension ? It could be no 
other than this: her son, poor and illiterate 
as he was, did and said such things as mh, 
that he was the Messiah, yet pursued a con- 
duct the very reverse of what the Jews ex. 
pected their Messiah to adopt. How was 
she to account for such a presumption, ac- 


companied, at the same time, with so much 


inconsistency? The most natural way, it 
Seems, to account for his conduct, was to 
suppose, what some of the Pharisees said of 
John, that he had a demon. The mother of 
our Lord then imagined, that her son was 
eaily mad, in claiming a dignity to which 
she had been informed, by an angel from hea- 
ven, that God would raise him! 


From the account in Luke, we are neces- 
sarily led to conclude, that John the Baptist 
knew, even from his youth, that Jesus was to 


be the Messiah. But the following fact, re- 


lated by the beloved Evangelist, shews, beyond 


controversy, that the Baptist did not know him 


as such, till he was informed of the fact in the 
wilderness, His words arc very remarkable: 
Ahe next day John secth Jesus coming unto 
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him, and saith, Behold the Lamb of Cod, 
which taketh away the sin 0i the world! This 
is he of whom I said, After me cometh a man 
which is preferred beiore me ; for he was be- 


fore me. Any I KNEW HIM NOT; but that 
he should be made manifest to Israel, there 


fore am I come baptizing with water.” 7 


1, 29, 30, * 


I shall produce one incident more, which 
is very striking. It is the following: Many 


of the people, when they heard this saying, 


aid, Of a truth this is the prophet. Others 


Said, This is the Christ. But some said, SHALL 
CHRIST COME OUT OF GALILEE? HATRH 
NOT THE SCRIPTURE SAID THAT CHRIST 
COMETH OUT OF THE SEED oF Davin, 
AND OUT OF THE TOWN OF BETHLEHEM, 
WERT DAVID was ?” John vii. 40, 41, 42. 


Here we see the people divided into two 
parties; one believing, that Jesus was the 
Messiah, the other rejecting that belief; for 
which they assigned this remarkable reason: 
That he was not born in Bethlehem, where 
the Christ was to be born, but in Galilee, 


_ whence none expected him to come. But 


— © ih Se eter <reirr — 
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could these men reject our Lord as the Mes. 
siah for not being born at Bethlehem, had his 
birth actually taken place in that city? Or 
would the friends of Jesus have acquiesced in 


the objection, if they could so easily remove 


it, by replying, © That for this very reason he 
was the Christ, because he was born in Beth. 
techem ?”” It is evident then, on the face of 
this passage, that, in the estimation of both 
the friends and foes of our Lord in Jerusa- 
lem, he was a native of Nazareth, and not 
of Bethlehem. . | 


That the Apostles of our Lord did not 


countenance the doctrine, that he was super- 
naturally conceived, and born at Bethlehem, 


will appear from the following remark. It 
is a fact manifest from the above passage, as 
well as many others in the writings of the 
Fathers, that the Jews of our Saviour's time 


objected to his being the Messiah, partly be- 
cause he did not come from the city of Da- 


vid, and partly because he came from the 
despised town of Nazareth. Can so great 
a good come out of Nazareth?“ was an ob- 
jection made not only by the unbelieving 
Jews, but by one of his own disciples. Upon 
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this city the pride of the inhabitants of Judza 
looked, it seems, with a strong, though 
unreasonable, contempt. The odium which 
prejudice had associated with the place of his 
birth, malignity transferred to the person of 
our Lord. Hence, the name Jesus of Na- 
zareth, continually in the mouth of his ene- 
mies, conveyed the bitterest reproach, which 
they endeavoured to augment by connecting 
with it the ideas of poverty, obscurity, mean- 
ness, and, above all, that of an ignominious 
death. | 


Now, it may be asked, if our Lord had 
really been born in Bethlehem, would not 
his Apostles, in preaching the Gospel after 
his death, have always styled him “Jesus of 
Bethlehem,“ instead of “ jesus of Naza- 
reth;“ since, by this means, they would have 
rescued him from the odium and calumny at- 
tached to his character. To suppose, that 
they would not have called their Divine Ma- 
ster by this name, could they have done it 
consistently with truth, is to suppose them 


either destitute of respect for his person and 


zeal in his cause, or that they betrayed the 
grossest Stupidity in their endeavours to dit- 
#15e his doctrine, 
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Either of these suppositions, I will be bold 
to affirm, cannot be made with any colour of 
truth. Their zeal, their discernment, their 
cool deliberation, and their resolute beha- 
viour, may be proved and illustrated in a 
thousand ways. One or two instances in 
the conduct of Peter, which sufficiently 
evince his address and alacrity in this respect, 
I shall here lay before my reader. 


When this Apostle and his fellow-labourer 
John were going to the temple, the former 
thus accosted the /ame man sitting at the 
gate: © Silver and gold have I none, but 
such as I have, give I thee. In the name of 
Jesus Christ oF NAaZzARETH, rise up and 
walk x. Now, one of the chief objects 
which Peter had in view, by annexing, as 
their enemies always did, the name of Naza-. 
reth to Jesus Christ, on this and other occa- 
sions, was to transfer to it those sentiments 
of admiration and love which that miracle 
necessarily excited in the beholders, and thus 
induce them to embrace the holy one, whom 
they had crucified, and esteem him, whom 
they hated without a cause. 


* Acts iii. 6. 
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A proof that this was his design, is the 
consideration, that whenever the Apostles were 
in circumstances (such as in places out of 
Iudza) where this prejudice did not prevail, 
they never subjoined the term Nazareth to 
the name of Jesus, on. the performance cf 
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Another instance of this kind we may se- 
lect from the tenth of the Acts : * You know 
the word,” says Peter to Cornelius and his 
friends, * which was published throughout 
all Judiza, and began from Gallee, after the 

baptism which John preached ; Jesus of Na- 
zareih, how God anointed him with holy 
Spirit and power, who went about doing good, 
and healing all that were W by the 


3 


devil. 


The Apostle was aware, that on mention- 
ing the name Nazareth a violent prejudice 
arose in the minds of his hearers. He there- 
tore hastens to remove it, by assuring them, 
tit God azoimted him, that is, purified or 
eil [11 ſrom the pollution which he had 
contracted from his connexion with Naza- 
reta, and the ignominy of crucifixion. This 
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Either of these suppositions, I will be bold 
to affirm, cannot be made with any colour of 
truth. Their zeal, their discernment, their 
cool deliberation, and their resolute beha- 
viour, may be proved and illustrated in a 
thousand ways. One or two instances in 
the conduct of Peter, which sufficiently | 
evince his address and alacrity in this respect, 
I shall here lay before my reader. 


When this Apostle and his fellow-labourer 
John were going to the temple, the former 
thus accosted the /ame man sitting at the 
gate: © Silver and gold have I none, but 
such as I have, give I thee. In the name of 
Jesus Christ o NAZZARE TU, rise up and 
valk k. Now, one of the chief objects 
which Peter had in view, by annexing, as 
their enemies always did, the name of Naza- 
reth to Jesus Christ, on this and other occa- 
sions, was to transfer to it those sentiments 
of admiration and love which that miracle 
necessarily excited in tlie beholders, and thus 
induce them to embrace the Hi one, whom 
they had crucified, and esteem him, whom 
they hated without a cause. 
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A proof that this was his design, is the 
consideration, that whenever the Apostles were 
in circumstances (such as in places out of 

| Judza) where this prejudice did not prevail, 
they never subjoined the term Nazareth to 
the name of Jesus, on the performance of 
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Another instance of this kind we may se- 
lect from the tenth of the Acts: You know 
the word,” says Peter to Cornelius and his 
3 « which was published throughout 

alt Judra, and began from Galilee, after the 
baptism which John preached ; Jesus of Na- 
zareih, how God anointed him with holy 
Spirit and power, who went about doing good, 
and healing all that were oppressed by the 
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devil. 


The Apostle was aware, that on mention- 
ing the name Nazareth a violent prejudice 
aros2 in the minds of his hearers. He there- 
tore hastens to remove it, by assuring them, 
that God az9inted him, that is, purified or 
d goſed him {rom the pollution which he had 
contracted from his connexion with Naza- 
eta, and the ignominy of crucifixion. This 
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consideration plainly shews, that he mentioned 
the place whence our Lord had come 01th re- 
Juctance, and that he would have avoided it, or 
substituted for it the name of Bethlebem, could 
he have done so without violating the truth. 
Yet Peter says, contrary to his inclination, 
not only that Christ came from Nazareth, but 
that the word, or information concerning him, 
began in Galilee, —and that at the close of the 
baptism of John. If, however, credit is to 
be given to the tale of the miraculous con- 
ception, this is not true; for the „rat infor- 
mation of him was given by the magi in je- 
rusalem. And is it credible, that our Apostle, 
in explaining the rudiments of the Gospel, 
Should have passed over in silence facts which 
it were so much to his purpose to relate? No- 
thing would have been so likely to affect the 
mind of a Gentile, who, like most other Gen- 
tiles, was probably devoted to astrology, as 
the assurance, that at the birth of Christ 2 
star appeared in the East, and pointed him 
out to certain wise men as the future king 
of the Jews. But so far from saying any 
thing of the kind, Peter tells him the very 
reverse; which is a circumstance, had there 
been no other in their writings, sufficient to 
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demonstrate, that the contents of the two first 
chapters of the supposed Matthew were ei- 
ther #1471520 to the Apostles, or (which will 
appear hereafter to be the fact) that knowing 
them, they did not believe them to be founded 
in truth. 


* 


From these, and many other parts of the 
New Testament, we may with certainty con- 


clude, that the doctrine which represents our 


Saviour to have been supernaturally conceived, 


and born at Bethlehem, is a palpable false- 


hold. This appears from the 7mp/ied testimo- 
ny of his countrymen, of his own mother, of 
his friends and foes in Jerusalem, and, finally, 
of his chosen disciples; all these persons, with- 
out exception, having considered him as the 
oon of Joseph, and a native of Nazareth. And 
this universal belief, in very early times, the 
fabricators of the miraculous conception at- 
tempted to account for, and explain away, by 
certain plausible means, furnished by the ex- 
traordinary conduct of Paulina, the very wo- 
man with whom the story originated. 


Those who first contrived the tale, in con- 
3equence of denying Jesus to be the offspring 
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of Joseph, did not insist, that he was a de- 


scendant of David. Thus far they acted 


with perfect consistency. But the persons 
who in after times framed it anew, and 


inserted it in the New Testament, saw, 


that this consequence would overthrow the 
proofs drawn from the prophecies, that Je- 
sus was the Christ; as the Messiah, accord- 
ing to them, would spring in the line of Da- 
vid. But how could he have descended from 
David, unless he was the offspring of Jo- 
SC ph, ho was known to come from that pa- 
triarch? This perplexing question was solved 
by the assertion, sometimes, that Mary, as well 
as her husband, derived her pedigree from 
the stem of Jesse; and, at other times, that 
Jesus was the son of Joseph by adoption. 


This, however, was a question of mall 
diiicuity, compared with the following, 
which was necessary to be removed before 
the tale could have any degree of plausibility. 
Our Lord was universally known to be the 
son of Joseph, and known too to have been 


born of Mary, after her espousal to Joseph, 


within the time, which proved him a L iti- 
mate child. But the credibility of the tale 
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required, that he should be represented to 
have been born whilst his mother was yet a 
dirgiu, and prior to her espousal. Could the 
authors of the story have made this assertion? 
No; they could not have done it, without di- 


rectly contradicting a well-known fact. And 


if, on the contrary, this point were conceded, 
namely, that Jesus was born after the mar- 
riage of his mother, how could it happen, 
that he was not the lawful offspring of her 
husband ? This was a dilemma indeed ; but, 
fortunately, the case of Paulina afforded them 
an expedient, by which to resolve the diffi- 
culty with some degree of speciousness. 


This woman, on receiving the invitation 
from Anubis, went to the temple to admi- 
nister, as she supposed, to the pleasure of 
the god; but, contrary to her expectation, a 
man interposes, and assumes to himself the 
enjoyment which was intended for the divine 
lover. This extraordinary circumstance the 
deceivers had only to reverse, This was 
the desired expedient; and thus they ap- 
plied it to the mother of our Lord: „ Af- 
ter his mother was espoused to Joseph, but 
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before they came together, she was found to 
be with child by the Holy Spirit.“ The 
plain meaning of which is“ Mary, indeed, 
Was e ö Fosrpb at the time of her con. 
ceprion + nevertheless she c nit pregnant by 
him. For before the happy pair had an cppur- 
tunity to enjoy the first fruits of their union, 
the Divine Being inter posed, and made her with 


4 child x. 


* What occasion this story has given to unbelievers fur 
} deriding the whole Gospel, may be seen from the following 
paragraph, extracted from the Age of Reason. 


„ The story, taking it as it is told, is blasphemously ob- 
«ene. It gives an account of a young woman engaged to be 
married ; and, while under this engagement, she is, to speak 
plain language, debanched by a ghost, under the impious 
pretence, that tbe Holy Ghost sball come upon thee, and the power 
of the Higbest sball oversbadozv thee, Notwithstanding which, 
Joseph afterwards marries her, cohalits with her as his wife, 
and, in his turn, rivals the ghost. This is putting the story 
into intelligible language; and, when told in this manner, 
there is not a priest but must be ashamed to own it. 


„% Obxcenity in matters of faith, however wrapped up, 15 
always a token of table and imposture: for it is necessary to 
our serious belief in God, that we do not connect it with sto- 
ries that run, as this does, into ludicrous interpretations. 
This story is, upon the face of it, the same kind of story 3 
that of Jupiter and Leda, or Jupiter and Europa, or any ot 
the amorous adventures of Jupiter; and sberus, as is already 

Stated in the former part of the AC or RrASON, tbat the Chris 
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This representation, suspicious and impious | 
ns it is, appears indisputable, if a close at- 
tention be given to the words of the original : 
« And Jacob begat Joſeph, the husband of 
Mary, of whom was born Jesus, called 
Christ: but (de) the birth of Jesus was thus: 
fir (vag) after his mother Mary was espoused 
to Joseph, before they came together, she was 
discovered with child by the Holy Spirit.“ 
The disjunctive but, for which, in the com- 
mon translation, is substituted 2, is here 
used to prevent the reader from drawing the 
obvious conclusion, that she conceived of her 
husband; while the conjunction for assigns 
the reason 20% Joseph was not the father of 
ſesus . Because his mother, after her mar- 
riage, but before the husband had access to 
her, was impregnated by the Spirit of God.” 
Such is the manner in which Egyptian fraud 
| has endeavoured to explain away the well- 
established notion, that our Saviour was the 
son of Joseph. 


The next received opinion, which the de- 
ceivers had to account for and invalicate, was 
his being a native of Nazareth. 


E 
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That Christ had lived in this city, and was 
hence called a Nazarene, were facts of ge. 
neral notoriety, and which it was not safe for 
falsehood to deny. If then he were born, 
as the story of the miraculous conception as- 
serts, at Bethlehem, how came he to leave 
that place ?—a place which, in the mistaken 


estimation of the Jews, demanded the ho- 
nourable birth and residence of the Messiah: 


—and how, in particular, came he to dwell 


in a town, which brought upon him ignominy 
and contrmpt ? These were perplexing ques- 
tions, which the framers of the story en- 
deavoured to answer, by recurring to the 
famous woman, whose conduct furnished 
them with the materials of the tale. On be- 
ing banished from Rome, Paulina retired into 
Egypt ; a place into which thousands of 
Christians, we are assured from Philo, fled 
for refuge from persecution. Her flight to 
that country easily suggested the expediency 
of sending Joseph and Mary there too. But 
what motive could be assigned for their flight! 
« Herod was about to seek the child to de- 
stroy him.” But why so far for refuge! 
No safety could be obtained in any corner 
of Judæa, for he slew the children 7n all th: 
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c:a5t thereof.” But how could Herod know, 
that Jesus, an infant, and the son of a poor 
carpenter, was to become king of the Jews ? 
Certain magi from the East came to Jeru- 
salem, saying, Where is the infant king of 
the Jews ? For we have seen his star in the 
East, and we are come to pay him homage. 
When Herod the king heard this, he was 
troubled, and wanted to kill the child.” 


But why did not Joseph and Mary, on be- 
ing informed in Egypt of the death of He- 
rod, again return to Bethlehem, the place of 
their abode, and which claimed the honour 
of his residence? Hearing, that Archelaus 
reigned in Judza instead of Herod his father, 
they were afraid to go thither.” But what 
could have been their reason for retiring to a 
city so obnoxious as that of Nazareth? Be- 
ing warned of God in a dream, they went 
and dwelt in that city, that it might be ful- 
filled which was spoken by the prophets, He 


shall be calld a Nazarene.” You mean to 


Say then, that, although Jesus was in reality 
a citizen of Bethlehem, yet his countrymen 
were to call him erroneously by the name 


of Nazareth? * That is the meaning which 


20 3 
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we wish to insinuate.“ But, if it be not to 
close a question, Who were those prophet 
that foretold this event? — Vour silence i; 
very consistent. General assertions are the 
usual proofs with lyars and impostors. 


If we narrovely compare 191 cunningiy ge. 
god Jab, as it is related in Matthew and 


in Luke, various striking differences will 


present themselves between these supposed 
accounts of the two Evangelists, not only in 
the facts which compose it, but in the 40 
of its composition. As it stands in Luke, its 
language and ideas can be traced to no other 
country but Judd. Not one of those ex- 
traordinary events which took place at Rome, 


and which compose the fable in Matthew, 


are here mentioned. To none of those events 
is there even an allusion. On the contrary, 
the whole is made up of Jewish incidents; 
is filled with the namcs of persons and places, 


with opinions, customs, and ceremonies, 


which could only be understood by the peo- 
ple of Judæa, and interesting to natives of 
that country. It is also crowded with prophe- 
cics, merely calculated to flatter Jewish pride, 
and with peculiarities which chatacterise the 
Jewish language. It is sufficient, I trust, to 
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make this one general remark, the truth of 
which none cãn doubt; and I may be excused 
from entering into a minute analysis of the 
contents of those chapters. Now, what is 
the conclusion, which it is most reasonable 
to draw from this peculiarity ? It is obviously 
this—That the account of the miraculous con- 
ception prejixed to Luke's Gospel was borrowed 
from the Egyptians, and carried into Fudæa, 
and there fabricated by some Jewtsh converts, 
in a manner less liable to exposure, and more 
accommodating to the prejudices of the Tewish 
nation. 


This important conclusion I shall confirm 
by two additional remarks. The events which 
form the substance of the story, as composed at 
Rome, and of which the forgers availed them-. 
elves to account for the general opinion, that 
our Lord was the son of Joseph, and a na- 
tive of Nazareth, however false, yet as they 
were events which took place in a very re- 
mote country, could not be sufficiently de- 
tected and exposed. Taking advantage, there- 
fore, of their distance from Judza, they 
freely made use of such fictions as best suited 
their purpose. But let us suppose, that a Jew, 
2 0 4 
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a friend or a sharer in the forgery, conveyed 
it to Judza, or any of the neighbouring coun- 
tries; could he Here say, that magi came 
from the East, announcing the birth of the 
Messiah ; that, in consequence, Herod, with 
all Jerusalem, was troubled ; that being de. 
luded by the magi, he slew all the infants in 
Bethlehem and the surrounding coasts ; that, 
to avoid his anger, Joseph and Mary fled to 
Egypt, and, on returning thence, went and 
settled at Nazareth? All these events being 
notorious falsehoods, he could not assert them, 
without being refuted and exposed both by 
the friends and enemies of our Lord. Ar. 
cordingly, in the tale related by the suppocid 
Luke, they are, every one of them, suppresed. 


But those who conveyed the story to Ju- 
dæa, which they could not have done till 
long after its first, fabrication, were obliged 
not only to exclude these notorious false- 
hoods, but also not to introduce any new 

fact, or specify any particular event, which 
might be capable of refutation, The cau- 
tion with which they were forced to proceed 
in this respect it is very curious to observe. 


Jesus, indeed, is here affirmed to have been 
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born at Bethlehem: but the prophecy of Mi- 
cah, which the Jews regarded as predicting 


che Messiah's birth in that place, is not cited 


in support of the affirmation. The enemies 
of Jesus had always objected to him, that he 
was not a native of that city; and himself, 
with his friends, acquiesced in the objection. 
It could not, therefore, be soon asserted, that 
he actually received his birth there, and thence 
argued, that he was the Messiah. Joseph, it 
was known by the inhabitants of Nazareth at 
least, had never regarded his son as the king 
of the Jews, and probably died before his 
ministry commenced. Hence, in Luke no 
notice is taken of him, nor is it said, that any 
intimation was given him, that Jesus was to be 
the Christ. But it might be urged, that our 
Lord, if asserted to have been born at Bethle- 
hem, might casily have been refuted, unless 
the assertion were true, by making the proper 
inquiry of the inhabitants, To prevent, how- 
cver, such refutation, Mary is represented as 
having been delivered not in a House, but in a 
tall * or a den, at sone distance from the village. 


+ The stall in which our Lord is said to have been born 
lay in a den, which was one of those subterraneous cells where 
skepherds drove their flocks, or thieves assembled, and brou ght 
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She is related, moreover, to have brou ght forth 
in the night. In the night an angel is sent to 
the shepherds ; and these shepherds have ng 


names given them. Such 1s the caution which 


the first propagators of the miraculous con- 


ception were obliged to take, when they fit 
taught it in Judza, or the adjacent countries, 


It remains now to explain the well-known 
difference which subsists between the two 
genealagits given in Matthew and Luke, 
This difference has been the subject of great 
dispute in every age, and proved a source of 
much perplexity to the believer, whilst it has 


furnished the infidel with a formidable argu- 


ment against the truth and authenticity of 


those Gospels &. 


together their booty. But we shall presently see, that the idea 
of representing him to be born in a den was suggested by the 
magicians, who usually practised their mysterious rites in 


such places, Origen goes so far as to say, that this den 
was well known even in his time, and that the very clothes 


were there to be seen in which the infant Jesus was wrapped. 
Sec, if you please, p. 39 of his book against Celsus. 


* What use infidels have made of the difference between 
these genealogies, in attempting to undermine the whole 9. 
stern of C bristianity, may be seen from the following extract. 
© The history of Jesus Christ is contained in the four books 
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Now, supposing, that the genealogyof Luke 


formed a part of the miraculous conception, 


xceribed to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. The first 
chapter of Matthew begins with giving a genealogy of Jesus 
Christ; and in the third chapter of Luke there is also given 
a genealogy of Jesus Christ. Did these two agree, it would 
not prove the genealogy to be true, becansc it might never- 
theless be a fabrication; but as they contradict each other in 
every particular, it proves falsehood absolutely. If Matthew 
peaks truth, Luke speaks falschood ; and if Luke speaks 
truth, Matthew peaks falsehood : and as there is 20 authority 


for beliewc1g one more than another, there is no authority for bee 


lieving cluber; and if they cannot be believed, even in the first 
thing they gay, and get out to prove, they are not entitled to be 
believed in any thing they say afterawards., 


« If these men, Matthew and Luke, set out with a false- 
hood between them (as these two accounts ſhow they do) in 
the very commencement of their history of Jesus Christ, and 
o who and what he was, what authority (as I have before 
asked) is there left for believing the strange things they tell 
us afterwards ? If they cannot be believed in their account of 
his natural genealogy, how are we to believe them when they 
tell us, that he was the Son of God, begotten by a ghost, and 
that an angel announced this in secret to his mother? If they 
lied in one genealogy, why are we to believe them in the 
other? If his natural genealogy was manufactured, which it 
certainly is, why are we not to suppose that his celestial ge- 
nealogy is manufactured also; and that the whole is fabulous? 
Can any man of serious reflection hazard his future happiness 
upon the belief of a story, naturally impossible, repugnant 
to every idea of decency, and related by persons already de- 
tected of falsehood? IF it not more safe, that we stop ourselves 
the plain, pure, and unmixed belief of one God, which is 
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yet as the tale inserted in this Evangelist wy 
propagated in Judæa, it would follow, that 
this, and not the genealogy in Matthew, i; 
the true one. But the fact is, that Luke, 2 
we shall presently see, having heard of the 
fabrication of a false genealogy by the Egyp- 
tian converts, wrote that which goes by his 
name, to contradict, and to shew the false 
hood of the other. But what could have 
been the object of those forgers in framing a 
false genealogy? Their view was first to 
prove, by certain coincidences, that Jesus 

was the king of the Jews, and that Joseph, 3 
his father, fled with him, in the manner re- F 
hated, into Egypt, in conformity to a sup- 
posed typical reference borne to him by the 
patriarch Joseph. Hence he is, in this ge- 
nealogy, said to be the son of Jacob, whereas 
he was, in truth, the son of Heli. But how, 
it will be asked, could they prove, that Jesus 
was the Christ, from a false fabrication of his 
pedigree? They first represent Abraham and 
David as types of the Messiah, and the Ba- 
bylonish captivity as emblematical of the 
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bondage of the Jews under Augustus; and, 
in the second place, insinuate, that the deli- 
verance of the Jewish nation, under the 
Christ, would happen at a distance of time 
from the last period, consisting of the same 
number of generations with those which fill 
up the two preceding intervals. But, unfor- 
tunately, this circumstance, instead of proving 
Jesus to be the temporal king whom the 
Tews expected, only proves them to be im- 
postors. These men, be it remembered, 
whilst they were relating the birth of our 
Lord, and the fancied events which hap- 
pened under Herod at Jerusalem, had in their 
minds those real scenes which occurred in 
the days of Tiberius, on the introduction of 
Christianity into Rome. And fhis time, 
which was about forty years, or one genera- 
tion afterwards, they, through madvertency, 
against which it was impossible for a forger 
to be always sufficiently on his guard, actu- 
ally confounded with the pretended period of 
our Saviour's birth. © So all the generations 
from Abraham to David,” say they, „are 
fourteen generations; and from David, until 
the carrying away into Babylon, are fourteen 
generations; and from the carrying away into 
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Babylon unto Christ are fourteen gener. 
tions.” But the truth is, that from Babylon 


unto Christ are only Fhirteen generations, az 
will appear to any that will take the trouble 


of reckoning them; whereas from Babylon 


to Tiberius, the time of this forgery, there 


are properly fourteen. 


There remains one farther difficulty to be 
explained; a difficulty which in every age 
has supplied abundant materials for contro- 
versy amongst learned men, and furnished 
them with a fair opportunity to exercise 
their ingenuity in critical conjectures. The 
difficulty to which J refer is contained in the 
following passage, which is thus translated by 
Mr. Wakefield: —“ And in those days a de- 
cree came forth from Cæsar Augustus, that 
all the world should register themselves: 
now this first registering was when Cyre- 
nius was governor of Syria *.“ 


Before I proceed to explain this passage, I 
must cite from Josephus the account which 
he has given of the event here signified. 


* Luke, cap. ii. 1, 2. 
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It is as follows: —“ Cyrenius, a senator, ar- 
rived with a few in Syria, being sent there 
by Czsar to administer justice to the nation, 
and to assess their property. Coponius, a 
knight, is commissioned with him, who was 
invested with supreme power over the Jews. 
And Cyrenius came into Judæa, now added 
to Syria, in order to assess the properties of 
the Jews, and dispose of the effects of Ar- 
chelaus. But they, though dreading the very 
name of the enrolment, ceased to make far- 
ther opposition to it, by the persuasion of 
Joazarus, the high priest. But Judas Gau- 
lonitis, together with one Sadducus, a Pha- 
risee, urged them to rebel; asserting, that 
the enrolment brought upon them nothing 
less than entire slavery, and calling upon the 
nation to maintain their liberty.“ 


Now every reader, I affirm, who examines 
these two passages without prejudice, will 
immediately conclude, that they both refer to 
the same event. It is, however, contended 
by learned critics, that the taxation spoken of 
in Luke was imposed not when Cyrenius was 


governor of Syria, but when Herod the Great 


was king of Judæa. To me, I confess, it 
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seems a matter of astonishment, that an opi- 
nion so diametrically opposite to the plain de. 
claration of the writer should have been en- 
tertained by any intelligent and candid in- 
quirer. In as much, however, as this opi- 
nion is supported by numberless authorities 
of the first respectability, I shall think it 
worth while to bestow a few words in the re- 
futation of it. It is said then, that the as- 
sessment here mentioned was exacted in the 
reign of Herod, This 1s false : first, be- 
cause the writer says vir/ually that it was not 
in the reign of Herod, and that at the time 
there was 70 King in Judæa. To give an ex- 
ample: suppose a future historian was to 
write thus: “ Robespierre tyrannized oyer 
the French when George the Third was king 
of England;“ would not this language fairly 
imply that no king existed Zhen in France? 
The case is quite parallel.“ This asses- 
ment, says the writer, “ happened when 
Cyrenius was governor of Syria.” He does 
not say, when terad ruled over Fudea. ll, 
therefore, the author's own declaration is to 
be regarded, it follows, that at the period of 
the enrolment specified by him there was no 


king in that country. 
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This opinion is false, Secondly; because 
[ have already demonstrated, that our Lord 
was not born till 2200 years after the death of 
Herod the Great. 


Thirdly ; because, if Judza had in truth 
been assessed under the reign of Herod, who 
was made king of that country by Augustus, 
Josephus would have mentioned this assess- 
ment as an extraordinary event ; whereas 1t 
appears manifest from his narrative that such 
an event had never before taken place. The 
Jews,” he says, © though dreading at first 
the very name of the enrolment, ceased to 
make farther opposition to it,” &c. Again, 
Judas Gaulonitis urged them to rebel; as- 
serting, that the enrolment brought upon 
them was nothing less than entire slavery.” 
Does not this language clearly imply that 
the Jews had not before that time registered 
themselves for taxation? How could they 
then fiat dread the name of registering, if 
they had long ago submitted to it, and be- 
come familiar to it? And how could Judas 
have asserted that it brought slavery upon 
them, if they had previously been enslaved 
by it? | 
VOL. I. 2 D 
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Fourthly ; because it is manifest, from the 
Acts of the Apostles, that Judæa had never 
been taxed more than once.—** And after thi 
man rose up Judas of Galilee, i the days if 
rhe faxing.” By connecting Judas with the 
period of taxation, without any farther seci- 
fication, Gamaliel evidently shews that not 
more than one period of that kind had oc- 
curred. For instance, if a writer of the li- 
story of England should say, that the king- 
dom was divided by A/fred into several di- 


justice, would not his use of that name, with- 
out any epithet, second or third, annexed to 
it, prove that but oe Alfred reigned in 

England? 5 5 5 


Lastly; the opinion, that Judæa was taxed 
under Herod the Great is unfounded ; be- 
cause the “passage of so extraordinary a na- 
ture, which Lardner adduces to prove it, 
itself proves the contrary. A clause of this 
paragraph is thus rendered by him: —“ When, 
therefore, the whole jewish nation took an 
oath to be faithful to Cæsar, and the interests 
of the king, these men (namely the Pharisecs) 
to the number of above six thousand, ga 


32 
£3 
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/0 wear *.” The object of the oath here 
mentioned is expressly said to have been not 


#0 tax the Jewish nation, but to bind their 
allegiance to Cœsar and Herod. 


But this is not my principal argument. 
« The Pharisees, says the historian, “above 
six thousand of them, refused to mvear.,”” This 
oath then required of the Jews was not a 
subject of compulsion, but a matter of discre- 
tion, which a// might, and which many did, 
actually decline. It could not, therefore, 
have been the consequence of a “ decree 
which came forth from Cæsar Augustus; 
for they would then have been compelled to a 
compliance, and punished, if they ultimately 
refused; which was the case only with those 
who were otherwise guilty, 


From all these considerations, it can no 
longer be questioned, but that the assessment 
Spoken of in this chapter was that imposed 
on Judza by Augustus, when Cyrenius was 
president of Syria; that is, about ten years 
after the decease of Herod the Great. I will 


Vol. i. p. 279. 
122 
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next proceed to the explanation of the pag. 
sage, which the reader will see is very cu- 
rious, and which itself demonstrates that 
it never came from the hand of Luke. 
With this view, I must repeat what ha 
frequently been shewn, namely, that the au- 
thors of the miraculous conception supposed 
our Saviour to be the prince who should 
reign in Israel, and deliver it from the Roman 
yoke. This is the leading idea which i; 
inculcated in this place :—* And it came to 
pass in those days, that there went out a de- 
cree from Cæsar Augustus, that all the world 
(or, as it is in the original, all the inhabitabl 
earth) should be taxed.”. Here the forgers 
insinuate, that Cæsar had the arrogance to 
claim to himself that grand, universal em- 
pire which belonged only to the Messiah f 
the Jews; for to tax the whole world was to i 
bring the whole world under subjection to 
him; taxation being the badge of subjuga- 
tion. And this taxing was * first made 


* The term cure is not always used in an arithmetical 
dense, to denote priority of number, as when it is opposed to 
Second, third, &c. but often to signify pre-eminence in point 
of rank or dignity. For instance: © Og eay 327" says our 
Lord to his disciples, „ Eꝭ £4. TIPNTOS, er UH 
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when Cyrenius was governor of Syria;“ 
which ought to be rendered this capital, this 
chief, this superior taxing to any which Au- 
gustus had the insolence ever before to im- 
pose, was made when Cyrenius was gover- 
nor of Syria. — And all went to be taxed, 
every one into his own city. Joseph also 
went up from Galilee, out of the city of 
Nazareth, into Judæa, unto the city of Da- 
vid, to be taxed with Mary, his espoused 
wife, being great with child. And 59 it was, 
that while they were there, the days were ac- 
compliched that she should be delivered.” Ob- 
serve the point which it is the object of the 
impostors to inculcate: When Cæsar ar- 


dec hoe: boever ⁊uisbes to be FIRST among you, let bim be a 

SERVANT, Here it obviously expressed a master, in opposi- 

tion to his Servant, or, more generally, a superior to a person 
that is uhordinate to him. In the same sense it is used by the 

Baptist, when he says of Jesus, II grog jou e, He is my 

Superior ; be is my master; and I am but his servant. The La- 

tin word primus has frequently the same signification, as in 

the following lines of Virgil: 


Arma virumque cano Trojæ qui pus ab oris: . 
Py TMA quod ad Trojam pro charis gesserat Argis. 


See also Lucretius, lib. i. 87. 
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next proceed to the explanation of the paz. 
sage, which the reader will see is very cu. 
rious, and which itself demonstrates that 
it never came from the hand of Luke, 
With this view, I must repeat what ha 
frequently been shewn, namely, that the au- 
thors of the miraculous conception supposed 
our Saviour to be the prince who should 
reign in Israel, and deliver it from the Roman 
yoke. This is the leading idea which is 
inculcated in this place: — “ And it came to 
pass in those days, that there went out a de- 
cree from Cæsar Augustus, that all the world 
(or, as it is in the original, all the inhabitabi 
earth) should be taxed.” Here the forgers 
insinuate, that Cæsar had the arrogance to 
claim to himself that grand, universal em- 
pire which belonged only to the Messiah of 
the Jews ; for to tax the whole world was to 
bring the whole world under subjection to 
him; taxation being the badge of subjuga- 
tion. And this taxing was * firs made 


*The term Tew79; is not always used in an arithmetical 
dense, to denote priority of number, as when it is opposed to 
Second, third, &c. but often to signify pre-eminence in point 
of rank or dignity. For instance: © Og eay 9zAy" says ou 
Lord to his disciples, % vp.iy £54; TIPNTOZ, era dure, 
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when Cyrenius was governor of Syria; 
which ought to be rendered this capital, this 
chit; this superior taxing to any which Au- 
gustus had the insolence ever before to im- 
pose, was made when Cyrenius was gover- 
nor of Syria. — . And all went to be taxed, 


every one into his own city. Joseph also 


went up from Galilee, out of the city of 
Nazareth, into Judæa, unto the city of Da- 
vid, to be taxed with Mary, his espoused 
wife, being great with child. And 5 it was, 
that while they were there, the days were ac- 
complished that she should be delivered.” Ob- 
serve the point which it is the object of the 
impostors to inculcate : * When Cæsar ar- 


dec hg: IV boever wwisbes to be FLRST among you, let bim be a 
SERVANT, Here it obviously expressed a master, in opposi- 
tion to his Servant, or, more generally, a superior to a person 
that is ghordinate to him. In the same sense it is used by the 
Baptist, when he says of Jesus, IIgwros prov eri, He is my 
Superior; be is my master; and 1 am but his servant. The La- 
tin word primus has frequently the same signification, as in 
the following lines of Virgil: 


Arma virumque cano 'Trojz qui pnIMus ab oris. - + 
PMA quod ad Trojam pro charis gesserat Argis. 


See also Lucretius, lib. i. 87. 
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rogated to himself that unbounded empire 
which the Almighty intended for the king of 
the Jews alone; when he had, moreover, 
the insolence to subjugate the favourite and 
chosen people of God; at that very time the 
Messiah came into the world. Providence 
had so arranged the period of his appearance, 
and so controlled the counsels of his ene. 
mies, that he was born the very hour in 
which his parents, and the other Jews, were 
Sealing their ſlavery.” _ 


Lest the import of this divine interposi- 
tion should not be understood by the Jewish 
people, an angel is brought down from Hea- 
ven to remind them of it.— The angel said 
unto the shepherds, Fear not; for, behold! 
bring you good tidings of great joy, which 
Shall be to all this people. For unto you 1s 
born this day, in the city of David, a Sa- 
viour, which is Christ the Lord.“ “ Ab- 
stain from grief: as if he had said, The 
prospect of slavery is removed from the peo- 
ple of God. I am commissioned to bring 
you the joyful news that your deliverer from 
the Roman government is born this day— 


407 


þ : ol rery day, when your necks are firs! bend- 
| ; ng to its yoke.” 


From this explanation, which, though so 
Wcry obvious, has hitherto escaped the atten- 
ion of critics, two conclusions are to be de- 
Fired: one is, what we have already been in- 
ung upon, that the story of the miracu- 
eus conception, as inserted in Luke, was 
ken from that fabricated in Rome, and 
ence conveyed to Judza, where it was 
haned in a manner more conciliating to 
YZ the Jewish nation. Viewed in this respect, 
e forgers have shewn a considerable skill. 
hey adopted for their purpose an idea, 
bich was most soothing to the affliction, 
nd congenial to the pride ot the Jews; and 
Won that account the most likely to reconcile 
EF them to Jesus as their expected Messiah. 
be second conclusion is, that Luke never 
rote these chapters: for, at the time he 
eomposecd his Gospel, he fully understood the 
ritual nature of Christ's kingdom. And it 
eannot be supposed by any friend of Chris- 
3 anity, that, whilst our honest Evangelist had 
vo much wisdom to be mistaken himself, he 
bad the baseness to adopt the idea of our 
Lord's being a temporal prince, as an expe- 
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dient to deceive others. However, lest inf, f 
delity should have the impudence to alley FP 
this charge against him, I shall hereafter 
produce his own explicit and noble testimony 
against the Kory and its authors. . 
From the facts developed in the pre. | 


ceding enquiry, it is concluded, that the 
story of the miraculous birth of Jesus Chrig, 
was fabricated by the priests of Isis; and 
that the events, said to have happened at Je 
rusalem, did in reality take place, with little 
variation, at Rome. In confirmation of thi 
conclusion, I proceed to shew, that the ac: 
counts we now have, respecting his super 
natural birth, in the introductions of Mat 
thew and Luke, have been copied from ty, 
gospels; one entitled, The Gospel of the In 
fancy of our Saviour; the other, The God 
of the Birth of Mary* 
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But before I begin this enquiry, it is ne. 
cessary to trace, which I shall do as brief) 
as possible, the origin of those false teachers 
who are known under the name of GN0s 
TICKS. Of the early appearance of ther 
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* These gospels may be seen in the second volume of Jet 
m-iah Jones, on the Canon; where an English translation 
them is annexed. 
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heretics, no doubt can be entertained; as 
E they are the men whom the apostles op- 
pose in their respective epistles. It appears 
| too, from their own account, that they were 
contemporary with the first teachers of the 
gospel*., But, Who were the persons or 
person that first taught the Gnostic heresy? 
Irenzus+, Epiphanius, and many others, 
affirm, that it originated with Simon Magus. 
The truth, however, of this opinion, may be 
| justly questioned, for the following reasons: 
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1. Because Simon never ranked himself 
with any denomination of Christians g. 


So far from being a disciple of Jesus, he 
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Tertullian says of them, ** Because they existed in the 
apostolic age they are so audacious, as to arrogate to their 
doctrines the authority of the apostles.“ His own words are 
somewhat different, but this is the substance of them De 
Prætcriptione Hæreticorum. p. 219. 


+ Simon autem Samaritanus ex quo universæ hereses sub- 
stiterunt. Irenæus, lib. i. p. 94. Atque hinc eorum, quos 
Gnosticos appellamus origo profluxit. Epiphan. vol. i. p. 58. 
This too was the opinion of the author of the Clementine Ho- 
milies ;— Alxints ig ee, ws S ον,z, aro Tov Toy Jrov H- 
Cnuouyros Lipawyos TY E x AufBougas* Hom, xvi. P» 729. 


t lt is true, indeed, that Simon believed and was baptized. 
But the apostle Peter soon turned him out of the Christian 
church. Acts viii. 13—2g. | 
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was a professed adversary of his apostles, an 
his religion. In derision of the title (yy 
the Son, given our Lord, soon after his rey. 
rection, by many mistaken converts amo 
the Gentiles, he stiled himself God the h. 
ther*; and to ridicule the Mother of Gy 


7 


as Mary was called, he said, that his wit 


Since then this impostor was not a Christian, 


nor pretended to be one, no sect of Ch. ce 
tians could have had their origin with him, ce 
| | Bi 
2. The assertion of Irenzus, that Simon 80 
was the first teacher of the Gnostics, is ens | 16 
neous:—Because these his tollowers would, 
in that case, have prevailed mostly in $ 
maria. But they did not prevail in tha is 
country. Egypt was the place where they U. 
chiefly abounded: And had they been % ot 
maritans, they would have been so obnox ir 
ious to the Jewish converts, that the latter 
* Iren. p. 94. Epiphan, p. 52, 56. These authors do 3 
not indeed say, that Simon made these pretensions in deri f 
of the titles given to Jesus Christ and his Mother: But tht 36 
this was his object in so doing, I shall in the Sequel prove, by? IS 
remarkable fact, 
That Simon endeavoured to rival our Lord, and that is Wi Z 18 
followers were a distinct sect from every denomination « WR * 
0 


Christians, is expressly affirmed by Origen contra Celsu. 
P. 272. | 
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would be in no danger of being deluded by 

their specious impostures. But so captivat- 

ing were their tenets, and such was the ad- 

adress with which they insinuated themselves 

into the churches, that it required all the 
| W cxcrtions of the apostles to prevent the new 

WE converts from being led away by them. 


+ 


2 
6 e 


3, The followers of Simon Magus were 
CL comparatively few in number; and we may 
WE conclude from the manner in which Justin 
and Origen speak of them, that they were a 
ce quite different from the Christians, and 
ncarly extinct in their times *. 


The answer, then, to the above question 
s, not that Simon Magus, but that the Egyp- 
WE tian impostors at Rome, were the founders 
ot the Gnostic heresy. This will appear 
vom the following considerations : 


Ws * ]ustin says expressly, that though his own nation, the Sa- 
g 5 maritans, considered Simon as the supreme God, there were 
aufer among other nations that fell into such an impious su- 
1 95 perstitiun,——OXyo Js xa £Y ZAAors D ν, ws Tov TewT0y Yeov, ex 
ee, nas TpIrxuITw, Apol. i. p. 52. Oxford edit. 


Quin et Simon Samaritanus Magus, per magiam suam, 
assdam decissere conatus, effectu non caruit ad tempus; nunc 
5 autem in toto orbe opinor vix triginta Simonianos reperiri; ac 
itasse ne tot quidem. Origen Con. Celsum, p- 44 
2 E 3 
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1. The Philologers in the court of Tie: 
rius were, for the most part, Egyptians 
As they were expelled from Rome, they 
went, it is natural to suppose, into their ogy 
country, where they must have carried their 
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1 heresy with them: And we find, that Egyy ü 
b was the place in which Gnosticism, with it K 
protessors, chiefly flourished. t 
E! 2. From the accounts which are given u 
i of the Gnostics by Irenæus, Tertullian, and | 
f Epiphanius *, it appears, that their tenets | 


were a strange mixture of the Egyptian su- 
perstition, with the Christian theology. 
They maintained, that Christ was the same 
with Horus, one of the divinities of Egypt; 
and as they distinguished between the elder 
and younger Horus, they believed in a s- 
perior and inferior Christ T. They seem, 
moreover, to have appropriated to our Lord, 
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®* Respecting Valentinus, and his followers, Epiphanius 
writes thus :—Atyes de ovlog Te x d avrou To Kugioy nw Ie 
Xgioovg ws t, v Lwrvexy xa Xgiroy, xa Ao, xc Traue, 15 
Meraywyta, xx: Ogodtrw, xa Og, Vol. I. p. 171. See als) 
Irenæus, p. 18. 
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+ Hence Origen says of the heretics: Duos quidem Des 
ausos esse Hæreticos dicere; et Duos Chris audi vi mus. Lib. i. 
tel cg cap. vii. 
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be: | 5 | the title of Pan *; because he possessed the 


W. Wa plenitude of those gifts bestowed upon him 
ey by the other angels. And what is more re- 
m markable still, they worshipped the Serpent, 
r as the source of all wisdom; and pretended, 


WE that it was the same with Christ f. Now, if 
WB we review what has been said of the false 
teachers in Rome, we shall perceive, that 


ohe ro, TX Agets Ia yoryov MATE, Indo Atyougs os To IIa 
E 6% d moi ev rm A T1; EybHαnνονν. | Iren. p P- 17. See also 
5 p. 14, at the bottom. | 
B + Ophitæ huic scientiam omnem tribuunt, itaque profiten- 
WE tur Serpentem hominibus scientiæ omnis authorem extitisse. 
WE Epiphan. p. 270. This they pretended to be Christ himself: 
And endeavoured to prove the truth of this opinion, from the 
old and New Testaments. See again the same author, p. 274, 
275. In page 263, I have shewn, that the impostors at Rome 
represented Christ as a good demon, to which they gave the name 
of Chrestus, Here we have a confirmation of that fact. The 
Ophitæ, a sect of the Egyptian Gnostics, worshipped the Ser- 
pent, and maintained, that it was no other than Christ. But 
we read, in an extract of Eusebius, from Philo Biblius, that the 


a goed demon. Euseb. Evan Præpar, Lib. i. cap. x. Again, 
in page 268, I have shewn, that the deceivers pretended, that 
Christ was the same with Serapis, or Osiris. This fact, too, 
we here see confirmed. Since they worsbipped the Serpent, as 

an external symbol of our Lord, they must have taught, that he 
and Serapis were also the same: for the Serpent, it is well 
known, was regarded as the representative of that divinity.— 
psum Serapidem draco repræsentabat. See Spencer de Legibus 
flebræorum, p. 427. 
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they blended the Egyptian theology wit 
the new faith, and supposed our Lord to be 
a good demon, called Chrestus, which had de. 
scended to this earth for the benefit of may. 
kind. They represented him, too, as being 
the Egyptian divinity Serapis, and more- 
over gave him the name of Pan. Being de- 
votces of Isis, they must also have been wor. 
shippers of the Serpent, an image of which, 
we are assured by Diodorus Siculus, and 
Macrobius, was placed in the temples, de. 
dicated to that * as an object of divine 
honours. 


3. Some of the early Egyptian Gnoxticy, 
on account of their hatred towards the 
apostles, and their faithful followers, affect. 
ed to defend the treachery, and venerate 
the character of Judas. They even useda 
gospel, which they ascribed to him, in pre- 
ference to the genuine records of the evan- 
gelists. In as much as they professed to 
follow that traitor, and so much resembled 
him in character, he might not improperly 
be said to have been the founder of thei 
sects. Accordingly we find that some of the 
ancients represent Judas Iscariot, as the fi- 
ther of the Gnostic heretics X. 


* See a note in Tertullian De Præscriptione Hæreticorum, p. 
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4. The multitude of heretics, which, 


even in the age of the apostles, overspread 
the Christian world, and which introduced 


themselves, as we shall see in the sequel, 
into the apostolic churches, points to Rome 


as the real source of them: since the cir- 
cumstance of their being expelled thence by 
WE the emperor, easily accounts for their vast 


numbers, and their wide dispersion. In ad- 


dition to these reasons I shall only remark, 
in this place, that several passages in the 


New Testament will direct us to that city, 
and to no other place, as the true origin of 
the Gnostic heretics. 


I proceed next to shew, that the Gospel 
of our Saviour's Infancy was, in its primary, 
though doubtless not in its present state, the 
composition of the Gnostic heretics, who 


219, where this is shewn to have been the opinion of Gal- 
terius, founded on the authority of Alexander the patriarch 
of Alexandria, Athanasius, and Jerome, The words of 
the latter J shall quote hereafter. The heretics pretended, 
Judas had greater knowledge, and was more accurately 
acquainted with the truth of the gospel, than were the other 
disciples. Et nec Judam Proditorem diligenter (augigog) 
comnovisze dicunt, et solum pre ceteris cognoscentem ve- 
ritatem, perfecisse proditionis mysterium : per quem, et 
terrena et cœlestia, omnia dissoluta sunt. Et confintionem 


{arpmzow) afferunt hujus modi, Jude Evangelium illud vo- 


cantes, Iren. p. 112, at the bottom. 
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had come from Rome. This will ay, 
_ 


First, Because it is one of those books 
which they used, and which, Irenæus sy, 
they fabricated. The passage to which! 
allude in that author, is as follows: —“ Re. 
sides these, they introduce a vast many apo- 
cryphal and spurious writings, which they 
had torged, so as to perplex the unintelli 
gent, who are unacquainted with the true 
records.” For which purpose they adopt 
this artifice :—©* The Lord,” say they, 
(being a boy at school), when his master, 
as is usual, desired him to say Alpha, an- 
swered Alpha. But when the master again 
ordered him to say Beta, the Lord replied: 
« Tell you me first what Alpha is, and then 
I will tell you what Beta is:“ and this they 
explain as if he alone understood the un- 
known meaning contained in the form of 
Alpha®.” 


Compare this passage with the following 
which is taken from the Gospel of the In- 
fancy: 


„ There was also at Jerusalem, one, nam- 


Irenæus, p. 86. cap. xvii. 
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n- - ed Zaccheus, who was a school-master. He 
aid to Joseph, © Joseph, why dost thou not 
end jesus to me, that he may learn his 

k WS letters,” Joseph agreed, and told the divine 

Mary; so they brought him to that master, 

ho, as soon as he saw him, wrote out an 

alphabet for him, and he bade him say 


0 Aleph: and when he had said Aleph, the 
master bade him pronounce Beth. Then 
i- WS the Lord Jesus said to him, Tell me first 


will pronounce Beth.” The Lord Jesus far- 
WE ther said to the master, Take notice how I 
ay to thee.” Then he began clearly and 
distinctly to say, Aleph, Beth, Gimel, Dalith, 
and so on, to the end of the alphabet. At 
this the master was so surprized, that he said, 
<1 believe that this boy was born before 
Noah;“ and turning to Joseph, Thou hast 
brought a boy to me to be taught, who is 
more learned than any master.“ He said 


has no need of any learning *.“ 
The story recorded by Irenæus, and this 


in the Gospel of the Infancy, is evidently 
the same: and, as it appears from the express 


I copy the translation of Mr. Jones, chap. xlviii. 


: the meaning of the letter Aleph, and then I 


abo to the divine Mary, This, your son, 
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testimony of this author, that it was the fl. 
brication of the first Gnostics, it seems ny 
improbable, that the book, which contain 
it, namely, the Gospel of our Saviour's In. 
fancy, was their invention. 


Secondly, The stile of duplicity and my 
fery, in which the first Gnostic teacher 
veiled their sentiments, and which charac. 
terises the gospel in question, proves, as ap 
pears to me, beyond controversy, that i 
came from their hands. That my reader 
may judge of the nature and force of thi 
argument, it 1s necessary to place before him 
a passage or two, from the account, which 
Irenæus gives of their theological system. 


« When wisdom was first separated from 
the Plenitude, she led a life of ſervitude in 
dark and solitary places. Being remote 
from the light, she could apprehend no- 
thing, but, like an abortion, was without 
consistence and form. But the superior 
Christ, fecling pity for her, invested himsel! 
with a form, which is according to substance 
and not according to knowledge. And, 
having done this, and collected into himself 
his own power, flew upwards, and left W I- 


dom, in order, that perceiving her own de- 
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gradation, he might, by the assistance of 
the Plenitude, be raised, in her views, to su- 
perior things, attracted by that odour of 
BT immortality, which the Christ, and the Holy 
N 7 Spirit, breathed upon her®.”* 


| 2 Absurd and rhapsodical, as this passage 
7 may appear at first sight, yet, if we narrow- 
y inspect it, the following rational meaning 
EE will be found at the bottom :— 


ien human reuson, or intelligence, first 
BY munated from the Father of Lights, and was | 
= immersed in a corporeul form, it was compell- 
dd on account of its wealkness, to act in obelli- 


Of this, and the subsequent passage, I have, for the sake 
ä¹z ef brevity, given a very free translation. I have not, however, 
WE deviated from the meaning and spirit of the original. The 
latin version is as follows: Ea vero, quz extra Pleroma di- 
EE cunturabiis, sunt talia: Enthymesin illius superioris Sophiæ, 

quam et Achamoth vocant, separatam a superiore Pleromate 
aum passione dicunt, in umbræ et vanitatis locis deservisse per 
mrecessitatem: extra enim lumen facta est, et extra Pleroma in- 
1 Is formis et sine specie, quasi abortus, ideo quia nihil apprehen- 
dit. Misertum autem ejus superiorem Christum, at per cru- 
N Es cem extensum, sua virtute formasse formam, quz esset secun- 
dum substantiam tantum, sed non secundum agnitionem : et 
hæc operatum recurrere, substrahentem suam virtutem, et re- 
eeliquisse illam, uti sentiens passionem, quæ erga illam esset, per 
eeparationem Pleromatis concupiscat eorum quæ meliora sunt, 
8 | habens aliquam odorationem immortalitatis, relictam in semet 
daa Christo et Spiritu Sancto. Cap. vii. p. 19. 
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ence to the passions: nor was it able, in jjy 
dark imprisonment of the body, to gain my 
Sure Systematic knowledge of its parent, yr 
effect a re-union with him. Heaven, howev, 
in pity, condescended to assist the infirmilies 
the human understanding, and lo give sonie i. 
formation respecting the nature of God, and i. 
final expectation of man. But the informutin 
which the first heavenly messenger brought 1 
the human race, was partial and temporary 
and delivered under the veil of symbolical rits 
and mystic language, rather than in explicit 
and intelligible terms. It was, however, Sus 
cient to give them a faint hope of immortality 
and thus induce them to the cultivation of Sit 
rior virtue. 


In the subsequent chapter, Irenæus again 
writes thus: The Christ, having ascended 
to the Plenitude, was unwilling himself U 
come down a second time, to the Mother ſo 
Wisdom spoken of above), but sent the Part 
cletus, or the Saviour, invested with all pon. 
er, by the Father, and the other Aeons; & 
that all things, —thrones, divinities, and pin. 
cipalities, might be wrought in him. Tix 
Mother, on sceing him come with angels 
his equals in age, veiled herself, on account 
of her shame: but when she saw him, and 


„ ww © A #5 A :- ©. > = a EE 3 a3 oO » 
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, all the fruits derived from him, che ran to 
My T : him, deriving strength from his appearance: 
and he, having assumed a form according to 
BT Lrnowledge, removed her perplexities and 


pain ** 


This paragraph, divested of its symbolical 
representation, means as follows: Te. irst 
communication of heaven to mankind, being 


1, WET imperfect, and not sufficiently explicit, another 
h viessage was set in the person of Jesus Christ, 


Lad received from the Father, supplied the de- 
= /ccls, and developed the meaning of the former. 
| W Human wisdom, however, was not willing to 
BT receive his claim, on his first appearance, but 


Cum igitur peragrasset omnem passionem mater ipsorum, 
et vix cum elata esset, ad obsecrationem conversa est ejus lumi- 
nis, quod derelinquerat eam, hoc est, Christi, dicunt; qui 
WE regressus in Pleroma ipse. quidem, ut datur intelligi, pigratus 
est ecundo descendere ; Paracletum autem misit ad eam, hoc 
WE ct, Salvatorem, præstante ei omnem virtutem Patre, et om- 
nia sub postestate tradente: et Æonibus autem similiter, uti in eo 
f , omnia conderentur visibilia, et invisibilia, throni, divinitates, 
dominationes. Mittitur autem ad eam cum coztaneis suis an- 
& g's. Hanc autem Achamoth reveritam eum dicunt, primo 
quidem copertionam imposuisse propter reverantiam: Deinde 
uiem cum vidisset eum cum omni fruictificatione sua accurrisse 
4 ei, virtute accepta de visu ejus. Et illum formasse cam forma- 
bonem, quæ est secundum agnitionem, et curationem passio- 
WW mY tecisse ejus Separantern eas ab ea, et non eas neglexisse, 

22, 23. 


WS who, from the extraordinary endowments he 
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attempted to conceal, or to new-model the def . f 
Ti 


milies of its own $ystem. But being compelli 
at length, to admit the truth of his divine mi, 
sion, it was delivered from that obscurity at 
unceriainty, under which it before labour 
For the latter, unlike the former Chris, del. 


dered his doctrines in plain, simple, and con: 


prehensible language. 


From this account, if it be admitted as jus 
it appears, that by the first Christ, the Gnox 
tics meant the Revelation, which God mad: 
by himself, under the Jewish dispensation 
while the latter signiſies that full and com. 
plete manitestation of his will, containedin 
the gospel ®. 


I shall next place before you, a few pix 
sages from the Gospel of our Saviour's Ir 
fancy, in order to show, that it is penned i 
the same singular manner, and marked with 
that mystical ambiguity which veils the 


theological opinions of those impostors; u 


* You will here observe, that the Christ which descended te 
ge cond time, was not, according to the above representation, ti 
same with the first. In other words, the Jewish and the Chris 
ian systems did not come from the same divine Author. Henct 
Origen says, that the heretics referred the Old and New Tet 
ments to two different Gods. The passage will be cited in tt 
Sequel, | | 
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72 f ö other words, you will see, that it is 80 com- 
ell osed, as to convey à sense false and absurd 
mn. St literally, but rational and true when meta- 
/ ad | : phorically interpreted — 

9 


Gel. 
con. 


Again, on another day, the Lord Jesus 
as playing with some boys by a river, and 


channels, and made little fish pools. But the 
Lord jesus had made twelve sparrows, and 
placed them about his pool, on each side, 
three on a side. But it was the Sabbath- 
ay, and the son of Hanani, a Jew, came 
z by, and saw them making these things, and 
1 said, Do ye thus make figures of clay on the 
abbath? And he ran to them, and broke 
down their fish pools. But when the Lord 
Jesus clapped his hands over the sparrows 
I. be had made, they fled away chirping.— 
Another time, when the Lord Jesus was 
1 4 coming home in the evening with Joseph, 
he met a boy, who ran so hard against him, 
chat he threw him down; to whom the Lord 
| IF Jesus said: As thou hast thrown me down 
o chalt thou fall, never again to rise. And 
hat moment the boy fell down and died &. 


jus, 
nos 
ade 
'on: 
om. 


dn 


Chap. xlvi. 
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| hey drew water out of the river by little 
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This story is puerile and absurd enough, 
but it has, at the bottom, a rational gignjj 
cation. © Jesus Christ chose twelve apostles,j 
testify the truth of what they had seen ui 
heard. After he had blessed them, at his. 
parture, they went and preached his got 
throughout the world.” The reprexentatin 
here given is founded upon the, very work 
of our Lord when he first commissioned hi 
apostles: Do not two sparrows sell f 
three farthings? Fear not, therefore, for y 
are of more value than many <$parrons' 
The boy who threw our Saviour down, an 
fell himself and died in consequence, mean 
the disciple that betrayed him, and after. 
wards went and hanged himself *. Th 
author scems to allude to the words of John, 
who says, that when the traitor with the oft 


( 


* That Judas was the person here meant by the boy th 
threw Jesus down, is expressly asserted in chap, xxxv. Th 
same boy, who struck Jesus, and out of whom Satan wenti 
the form of a dog, was Judas Ischariot, who betrayed him 
the Jews.” —Mark this curious declaration: Satan went dt 
him in the form of a dog. The Cainists, a sect of the Gnows 
in Egypt, and as we have observed, the disciples of Juds 
continued to worship the dog Anubis, after their pretended cot 
version to the Christian religion : for this reason they are ds 
tinguished, as we shall presently see, by the apostles, under tt 
name of dogs, Satan, then, went out of the master only t 
enter into his scholars. | | 
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ugh. ers came to apprehend Jesus, they were 
gu truck to the ground; chap. xviu. 6. 

les, | N * 

WS Another curious specimen of that ambi- 
MW uity in which this Gospel is written, is the 
"oi Wollowing :—© On a certain time, the king 
ain or jerusalem sent for Joseph, and said, I 


would have thee make me a throne, of the 
ame dimensions with that place in which I 
ommonly sit. Joseph obeyed ; and forth- 
ich began the work, and continued two 
ears in the king's palace before he ſinished 
it. And when he came to fix it in its place, 


ean | i the found it wanted two spans, on each side, 
ter. ol the appointed measure: Which, when 


; 3 the king saw, he was very angry with Jo- 
seph; and Joseph, afraid of the king's an- 
ger, went to bed without his supper, taking 
not any thing to eat. Then the Lord Jesus 
| asked him what he was afraid of ? Joseph 
BY replicd, because I have lost my labour in 
BE the work which I have been about these 
WY two years. Jesus said to him, * Fear not, 
neither be cast down: Do thou lay hold on 
one side of the throne, and I will the other, 
and we will bring it to its just dimensions.“ 
And when Joseph had done as Jesus said, 
and cach of them had with strength drawn 
2 F 2 


= F . 8 
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his side, the throne obeyed, and: was brought 
to the proper dimensions of the place “. 


The purpose of the above strange fiction 
is to this effect :—Joseph had neither bir) 
nor fortune, which might qualify his son to fil 
the throne of Judea; but his disqualiſicatiq, 
in those respecis, was removed by the superns 
tural powers with which he was endowed, 
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I shall produce one instance more — 
And when the Lord Jesus was seven years 
of age, he was on a certain day with other 
boys, his companions, about the same age, 
who, when they were at play, made clay 
into several shapes, viz. asses, oxen, birds, 
and the like; each boasting of his work, 
and endeavouring to excel the rest. Then 
the Lord Jesus said to the boys, I will com. 
mand those figures which I have made to 
walk. And immediately they moved; and 
when he commanded them to return, they 
returned. He had also made the figures of 
birds, and sparrows, which, when he com- 
manded to fly, did fly; and when he com- 
manded to stand still, did stand still: And if 
he gave them meat and drink, did eat and 
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drink. When at length the boys went 
away, and related these things to their pa- 
rents, their fathers said to them, Take heed, 
children, for the future, of his company, 
for he is a sorcerer; shun and avoid him, 
and from henceforth never play with 


him*.” 


The creation here ascribed to our Lord, 
W «ionitics, /he new life of virtue, which, as it 
W :crc, he breathed into those who became con- 
er's to his gospel; and who henceforth lived 
in obedience to his commandments : it being 
usual to denote different descriptions of men 
in their natural and idolatrous state, by OXEN, 
ASSES, BIRDS, FISHES +, &c. The boys with 


* Chap. xxxvi. 


+ © Christ,” s2ys Clement, in his Address to the Greeks, 


is the only one among all, whom we have yet heard of, that 


humanises into men the fiercest beasts; the frivolous being 
mere birds; the deceiving reptiles; the irascible lions; the 
voluptuous pigs; and the ignorant stones and logs of wood ;" 
page 3. Compare with this description, Psal. xlviii. 12, 20.; 
Jer. v. 8.; Job ix. 12.; Gen. xl. 27, 179. The vision, which 
Peter saw, Acts x. 10—13, is particularly worthy of notice: 
And he saw heaven opened, and a certain vessel descending 
unto him, as it had been a great sheet knit at the four corners, 
and let down to the earth. Wherein were all manner of four- 
tooted beasts of the earth, and wild beasts, and creeping things, 
and fowls of the air.” By these, no doubt, were represented 


the different descriptions of Gentiles, that would receive the 
Christian religion, 
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whom he is said to be playing, mean those 
pretended divine teachers, contemporary 
with, or subsequent to, him; such as the 
scribes, the Pharisees, and the false pre. 
phets, of whom he speaks in the gospch. 
These could give to their followers only the 
form of rational beings, but were not able, 
like Jesus, to bestow eyes on the blind, or 
life on the dead. 


It is unnecessary to adduce more exam- 
ples. The reader is now able to understand 
the singular style in which this book is writ 
ten: and he will, I trust, assent to the jus 
tice of the conclusion, that it is so like the 
language in which the Gnostics expresed 
their sentiments, as to point to them and 
no other, as the authors of this gospel. From 
the double interpretation of which it is ca- 
pable, and from the studied artifice with 
which it is composed, we may see the pro- 
priety of the following remark made by 
Origen:—“ I know a certain gospel, * ac- 
' cording to Thomas,” and according to Mat 
thias, and many other we read, that we 
may not seem to be ignorant of any thing 
for the sake of those, who think they nou 
Something, if the are N with blos 
goopels s. . 

* Lardner, vol. ii. p. 50g. 
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The Gospel of the Infancy, went, at first, 
as we shall sce immediately, under the name 
= Thomas, and it may be inferred from the 
= above paragraph, that some persons prided 
memselves in understanding it. Does not 
W this imply, that it contains a mysterious 
Ense, which it requires some skill to un— 
3 fold ; and which is very different from the 
plain and literal s1gnification ? 


It has just been observed, that this Gospel 
was stiled, according to Thomas', and a 
fragment of it 1s still extant under that name. 
It begins thus: I, Thomas, an Izraelite, 
judged it necessary to make known to our 
brethren among the Gentiles, the actions 
and miracles of Christ in his childhood, 
which our Lord and God Jesus Christ, 
wrought after his birth in Bethlehem, at 
which I myself was astonished *.“ 


In this paragraph there is one circumstance, 
which might lead one to conclude, that the 
Ihomas here meant, so far from being Thomas 
the disciple of our Lord, who must have been 
incapable of such falschoods, was not even a 


* This fragment is annexed to the Gospel of the Infancy, by 
Mr, Jones, vol. ii. p. 273. 
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| Jew; for he calls himself an Tzraelite, which, 
had he really been one of the Izraelites, he 
would not have done: as he would take! 
for granted, that his reader knew this; nor 
suspect, that any should think otherwise 
whereas, it was very natural in a Gentile 
that personated Thomas, to anticipate sucha 
suspicion, on the part of his readers, and re- 
pel it by asserting, that he was Thomas the 
Izraelite. | 


Now, it has been shown from Plutarch, 
that one of the Egyptian Magi, who had be- 
come a professor, and a leader of Christian. 
ity, in Rome, was named THAUMAS; or ac. 
cording to our mode of writing it, Thomas, 
If then the Gospel of our Saviour's Infancy 
was, as has been proved, composed by some 
of the Gnostic leaders, who had originated 
in that city, is it not very probable, that 
the Thomas, whose name tt bore, in former 
times, was no other than Thaumas mention- 
ed by Plutarch? 


If then this book was the composition of 
Thaumas, or at least of some of the Gnos 
tics, who had come from Rome, it might be 
expected, that some of the events which oc- 
curred there, should be alluded to in it. And 
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his we all find to be the case. In chaptes 


ten we read thus: When Joseph was con- 
eidering with himself about the journey, the 


morning came upon him. In the length of 


the journey the girts of the saddle broke. 
And now he drew near to a great city, in 
which there was an idol, to which the other 
idols and gods of Egypt offered their vows. 


And there was by this 1dol, a priest minister- 


ing to it, who, as soon as Satan spake out of 


that idol, related the things he said to the 


inhabitants of Egypt, and those countries. 


This priest had a son three years old, who 


was pox<cssed with a great multitude of de- 
vile, who uttered many strange things: and 
when the devils seized him, went about nak- 
ed, with his clothes torn, throwing stones at 
those whom he saw. Near to that idol was 
the inn of the city, into which, when Joseph 
and the divine Mary were come, and had 
turned into that inn, all the inhabitants of the 
city were astonished, and all the magistrates 
and priests of the idol assembled before that 
idol, and made enquiry there; saying, What 
mean all this consternation and dread: which 
have befallen upon our country? The idol 
answered and said, The unknown God is 
come hither, who is truly God; nor is there 
any one besides him, who is worthy of di- 


4 
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vine worship: for he is truly the Son 9f 


God. At the fame of him, this country 


trembled, and, at his coming it is under 
the present commotion and consternation; 
and we oursclves are affrighted at the 
greatness of his power. And at the same 
instant, this idol fell down, and at his fall all 
the inhabitants of ESYP?, besides others, ran 
together .“ 5 


From the facts already developed, we are 
enabled to see the meaning of the above px 
ragraph, which, like every thing said in 
this Gospel, has some foundation in truth, 
The great city then, here mentioned, means 


the city of Rome, which was the greatest in 
the empire. Christianity, on its introduc- 


tion there, gave rise to a great commotion 


among the inhabitants: And to this the fol. 
lowing words seem to refer: At the fame 


of him this country trembled.” 


Tiberius assembled the ables to 


know of them, Who Jesus was, A similar 


enquiry was doubtless made by other great 


men, and especially by the senate, who, 33 


we have scen, interested themselves in the 
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bueiness. On this appears to be founded 
ke eneuing clause: —“ All the inhabitants 
of the city, and all the magistrates and 
pricsts of the idols, assembled before that 
idol, and made enquiry there ; saying, what 
means all this consternation and dread, 
which have fallen upon all our country?” 


Jesus was unknown to the emperor; but 


W rom the representation of the magicians he 


thought him to be a god, and proposed his 
deification to the senate. With this agrees 
the answer, which is given by the priest of 
the idol, The unknown God 1s come hither, 

who is truly God,” | 


The idol we are told, received the offer- 
ings and vows of the other idols of Egypt; 
that is, it was the supreme idol of that nation, 
which was the idol of Ts:s. But this idol 
Tiberius ordered to be pulled down, and 
thrown into the Tyber. See above, page 118. 
Hence appears the meaning of the succeed- 
ing words:—AND AT THE SAME INSTANT 
THE IDOL FELL DOWN X. 


— 


* Other idols fell at Rome about the time, in which that of 
leis was thrown into the Tyber. This is mentioned by Dio 
Ca:rius, as being the case with the statue of Fanus. To tou 


oy CYRIMUG Kt. Lib. lvii. P · 615, The impostors 


* 
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After the destruction of the idol, the Egyp- 
tians were expelled from the city. They 
then went, with most of the other Gentile 
converts, that left Italy, into their own coun. 
try. This circumstance brings to light the 
signification of the next clause:—aLL Int 
INHABITANTS OF EGYPT, BESIDES OTHERs, 
RAN TOGETHER AT HIS FALL, | 


In order to impress the emperor with the 
belief, that the advent of Christ into the 
world was foretold by divine inspiration, 


they forged, we have already seen, certain 


prophecies (page 272), which they ascribed 
to the sibyl. With the predictions of the 
Jewish prophets those impostors were, no 
doubt, yet unacquainted; and, if they 
themselves had the knowledge of, and be- 
lieved, the inspired penmen of Judea, i 
would, they knew, be useless to cite them 
before Tiberius, and others, who did not ad- 
mit their divine authority. But to Zoro- 


seem to have produced an oracle of the sibyl which pretended 
to foretel their destruction, and the destruction of Rome itzelf, 
about that time. If we may judge from the context of the 
above writer, this appears to have been the circumstance which 
induced Tiberius to examine the sibylline oracles. It was not 
unusual with those Christians, who had recource to such 
impostures, to cite them as predicting the downfall of the bea 
then temples and idols. See Clem. Alexan. vol. I. p. 44 
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dier the founder of magic, whose claims 


W to inspiration they would much more rea- 
* dily allow, than those of the Jewish pro- 
W phets, the learned at Rome were no stran- 
gers. 
W the Philologers would have availed them- 
ches of their predeliction in his favour, 
3 and assert something like what is contained 
uin the following paragraph :—* And it came 
to pass, when the Lord Jesus was born at 
Bethlehem, a city of Judea, in the time of 
= Herod the king, the wise men came from 

k | the East, according to the prophecy of Zoro- 
E& ater *.“ 


L chall only add, that in the following 
paragraph, there seems an allusion to the 
present, which Pauline made to the Jew 
and his associates: Then the divine Mary 
took one of the swaddling clothes, in which 


the infant was wrapped, and gave it to them 


instead of a blessing, which they received from 
her as a most noble present.“ 


It remains now for me to show, that the 


introductory chapters, ascribed to Matthew, 
have really been taken from the Gospel of 


* Chap. vii. 


It is natural, then, to suppose, that 
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the Infancy of Jesus. The truth of this fac 
— 5 


First, Because this Gospel was composed 
by those very men who fabricated the Story 
of his miraculous birth. 
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Secondly, Because it was extant before the 
genuine Gospels; at least before that of 
Luke. In proof of this, we must produce 
what that Evangelist says in his introduction: 

For as much as many have taken in hand io 
sct forth, in order, a declaration of those thing, 
which are surely believed, among us; eren 
as they have delivered them unto us, which 
from the beginning were eye witnes 
ses, and ministers of the word, it seemed 
good to me also, having had perfect under 
standing of all things from the first, to write 
unto thee, in order, most excellent Theophr 

lus, that thou mightest know the certainty 
of those things, wherein thou hast been in- 
structed.“ 
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From this passage three things may be 

fairly inferred :—1. That many persons be. 

fore Luke attempted to give a history of the 
. | life of Jesus.—2. That the gospels thus 
written, were of no authority, and little cal: 
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W culated to give certainty to a person who 


wished to know the truth.—3. That Luke 
composed hts, and addressed it to Theophi— 


uus, to prevent the evil effects of fraud and 
W imposition. But whose were the false gos- 
H pels, to which the Evangelist here reters ? 
BZ Lcarncd men are generally agreed, that one 
ol these was the Gospel of the Egyptians®. 
But this famous gospel appears to me to have 


been only a counterpart of the Gospel of the 
Infancy : for these reasons :—thesame men, 
viz. the Egyptian Gnostics, were the authors 
of both ;—and among them both were in 
use. Hence we meet with a passage + in 


* This was the opinion of Erasmus, Grotius, Du Pin, Fa- 
ther Simon, Dr. Grabe, and Dr. Mills, They are cited by 
Mr. Jones, Vol. I. p. 248, 249. 


+ © Thence they proceeded to Memphis and saw Pharaoh, 
and abode three years in Egypt, and the Lord Jesus did very 


many miracles in Egypt, which are neither to be found in the 


Gospel of the Infancy, nor in the Gospel of Perfection,” chap. 


xxv, The Gospel of Perfection, as it here stands opposed to 


that of the Infancy of Jesus, means that of his Maturity. And, 
as the object of the former was to record the miracles done by 
him when a child, the design of the latter was to give the history 
of him when become a nan. But the Gospel of the Infancy was 
composed by the Egyptian Grostics : may we not conclude, 
then, that the Gospel of Perfection, which was no other than 
the famous Egyptian Gospel, was their composition ? At least, 
it is certain that the authors of the Gospel of the Infancy used 
it, This is attested by Clement of Alexandria, who, in the 
fourth book of his Stremata, refutes their sentiments respecting 
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the Gospel of the Infancy, in which the 
Egyptian Gospel is alluded to in such a man- 
ner, as implies, that they had some connec. 
tion with each other. If then the Egyptian 
Gospel were extant before that of Luke, ye 
may infer, that the Gospel of the Infancy 
was so too. What will prove this beyond 
dispute is, the circumstance that the apoxtle 
Paul, as we shall see in the sequel, repro 
bates the Gospel fabricated by the Egyptian 
Gnostics, and places what he and the other 
apostles taught in opposition to it, as the 
only true and genuine doctrine. If this be 
true, the conclusion is certain, that the con- 
tents of the two first chapters of Matthey 
have been taken from it. I will select an 
extract, to chow how similar the two ac 
counts are to each other :— 


And it came to pass, that when the 
Lord Jesus was born at Bethlehem, a city of 


the unlawfulness of marriage. What Epiphanius says of the 
Egyptian Gospel, is deserving of attention, as the character he 
gives of it, answers precisely to the Gospel of the Infancy, 
Speaking of the Sabellians, he says, page 314, They support 
their error from certain apocryphal writings, and especial) 
from what is called the Egyptian Gospel. In that many thing 
are related of the Saviour, which have a latent and mystic neur 
ing.” This is no other than that style of duplicity and mystery 
which characterises the Gospel of the Infancy, and which points 
to the founders of the Gnostic sects as its authors, 
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W judea, in the time of Herod the king, the 
Vie men came from the east to Jerusalem. 
nd brought with them, offerings of gold 
W :.nkincence and myrrh, and worshipped 
Y him. And, at the same time, there appear- 
W . chem, an angel in the form of that star, 
3 which had before been their guide, in their 
3 journey, the light of Which they followed 
un they returned to their own country.“ 


But Herod perceiving that the wise 
5 men did delay, and not return to him, cal- 
2 [ed together the priests and Wise men and 
did, fell me in What place the Christ 
wbould be born? And when they replied, 
In Bethlehem, a city of Judea, he began to 
W contrive in his own mind the death of the 
Lord jesus. But an angel of the Lord ap- 
We peared unto Joseph, in his sleep, and said, 
Arise, and take the child and his mother, 
and go into Egypt, as soon as the cock 
crows ; so he arose and went. ” 


* At the end of three years, he returned 
out of Egypt, and when he came near to 
Judea, Joseph was afraid to enter; for hear- 
ing that Herod was dead, and that Archelaus 
| reigned i in his stead, he was afraid; and 
2 & 
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when he went to Judea, an angel of Gy 
appeared to him and said, O! Joseph, G0 
into the city Nazareth, and abide there.“ 


Thirdly, The priority of the Gospel of th 
Infancy to the account of our Lord's bint 
in Matthew, is demonstrated from the follow. 
ing circumstance. Irenæus says of the fi 
Gnostics that, while they used the same lm. 
guage, with the orthodox church, they though, 
differently : + and Tertullian affirms, afie 
him, that, if one would explore the meaning 
of their words to the bottom, it will be found 
that they rejected the common opinion 
though they seem by their ambiguity t 
maintain it. P These assertions might lead 
one to conclude, that those, who fabricate 
the Gospel ofthe Infancy, used such terms, a 
when taken in the plain, and literal sere 
indicate the supernatural birth of Jesus, but 
in a mystical and metaphorical view, teacl 
the reverse. And this upon examination wil 

appear to be fact. 


In the three hundred and ninth yer 


* Chap. vii. ix. 
F OH, per Nanouvtts avopunice Os Peovouvres, page Zy At the top 


x Si $ubtiliter tentes per ambiguetates bilinques commun 
fidem affirmant. De Valen. p. 25. B. | 
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Cod ol the æra of Alexander, Augustus pubs 
% liched a decree that all persons should go to 
„be taxed, in their own country; Joseph, 
therefore, arose, and with Mary his spouse 
went to Jerusalem, and then came to Beth- 
(ehem, that he and his family might be tax- 
1 ed, in the city of his fathers. And when 
ey came by the cave, Mary confessed to 
1 Joseph, that her time of bringing forth was 


vol come, and she could not go on to the city, 
lier and said, Let us go into this cave. At that 
ling $ time the sun was very near going down. 


$ But Joseph hastened away, that he might 
BY fetch a midwife: And when he saw an 
old Hebrew woman, who was of Jesusalem, 


7 (0 ASO 
ead he said to her, Pray come hither, good wo- 
ted man, and go into that cave, and you will 


there sce a woman, just ready to bring 
forth.“ 


« It was then after sun set, when the old 
Woman and Joseph with her reached the 
ce, and they both went into it. And behold ! 
it was all filled with lights, greater than the 
E lightoflampsand candles, and greater than the 
light of the sun itself. The infant was there 
wrapped up in swaddling clothes, and suck- 
ing the breast of his mother, the divine Mary. 
2 8 2 
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When they both saw this light, they Wer 
surprized. The old woman asked the di 
vine Mary, Art thou the mother of thi 
child? The divine Mary answered, he 
was. On which the old woman said, Thou 
art very different from all other women, 
The divine Mary answered, As there i; 
not any child like to my son, so neither 


there any woman like to his mother. The 
old woman answered and said, O! my lady 


am come hither, that I may obtain an 
everlasting reward. Then the divine lady 
Mary said to her, Lay thy hands upon the 
infant: winch when she had done, he 
became clean; and, as she was going forth 
he said from hencetorth, all the days of my 
life, I will attend upon, and be a serrant 
of this miant,” “ 


on _ &+<Yyz __ 


Now, if we minutely examine the abore 
extract, we shall find, that, while it seems 
2 fabulous narrative of the birth of our $% 
viour, it is in reality, a true account, of the 
manner, in which the Christian faith was 
blended with the Egyptian superstition by 
the Philologers, on its introduction into 
Rome. 


Chap. ii. iii. 
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« And when they came by the cave, 
; ; Mary confessed to oseph, that her time of 
bringing forth was come, and she could not 
go on to the city, and said, Let us go into 
mis cave.” The cave“ here spoken of, 
means one of those subterraneous holes, in 
which the eastern sages were accustomed to 
celebrate their mysteries. The arrival, 
3 therefore, of Mary at the cave, and her de- 


* Here we see the origin of that opinion, maintained by the 


WE c:thers that jesus was born not in Bethlehem, but in a neigh- 


bouring cave or den. Porphyry in his lite of Pythagoras, in- 
forms us, © That sage made a cave on the outside of the city, 
which be appropriated for his own philosophy, and in which 
ke spent the greater part of his days and nights in conversation 
with his associates. page 12. 


As the castern philosophers, had places of this kind, where they 
delivered their sacred rites, we cannot be surprized at the 
follow ing assertion of Eusebius, though every ingenuous person 
will feel indignant that such a falsehood should be attested by 
um, with the confidence of truth. On the Mount of Olives, 
he says, There was a cave, in which according to a tradition, 
"hich is very certain, our Saviour communicated his most se- 
let mysteries to his disciples.“ See Tillemont, vol. i. p. 43. 
hose words I have quoted. It is worthy of remark, that some 
the ſewish leaders, when they saw the miracles of Jesus, 
inferred that he was a Magician, and that he trequented a place 
this sort, where he had intercourse with evil demons. Of 
this class seems to have been the scribe, who thus accosted him, 
ahn the hope no doubt of being admitted to the celebration 
ot his rites : © Master, I will follow thee whithersoever thou 
20est,” His reply, in part is © Foxes have holes 3 
Cuuning and deceitſul men frequent subterrancous hotes, 1 
t 19 n SUCh places.” | 
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livery there of the child, signify thy 
the Magicians received the Gospel, ac. 
commodated indeed to their previous ng. 
tions of religion, by representing, in my, 
cal language, the founder, as @ God, and 
Supernaturally cunceived, It is remarkable 
that every time, the mother is mentioned, 
before she came to the cave, she is called 
simply Mary but when she is brough 
there, and delivered of her son, she, ever dl. 
ter, has the epithet divine, annexed to her 
name. 


At that time the sun was very near going 
down.” Which literally is thus; At tha 
time, the sun was going rapidly into the ug: 

That is, The light, which shone in Jew 
Christ, the great luminary of the mori 
world, was reflected far to the west of Jude, 
viz. Rome, when the Philologers corrupt 
ed his faith. Joseph did not enter the cue 
with his wife when she went to be deliver. 
ed. Which signifies, that the Magicians 
represented Jesus, as supernaturally con- 
ceived, and not as the offspring of Joseph. 


Joseph returns again with an old Hebres 
woman, who was a native of Jerusalem, 0 


Sol autem in occasum præceps ferebatur, 
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tba st at the birth of the child. This Heb- 
ew woman means the Jereisi religion, *. 
which is the mother of the christian system. 


ai Her coming back with Joseph, denotes, 
ad that he claimed Jesus, as his own legitimate 


oon, and that the Jewish dispensation, and 
not the heathen theology, was to have the 
lled WWE honour of ushering into life the Son of God. 


ught . 
r af, « When Joseph and the old woman went 
her into the cave, behold ! it was all filled with 


3 lights greater than the light of lamps. and 
candles, and greater than the light of the 
dun itself.“ That is; The philosophers, 
W who embraced the new religion, moulded 
W according to their own depraved notions, 
= pretended to more of the light of world- 
ly wisdom, more of the splendor of artificial 
philosophy, than those, who taught it in 
Judea, and even than the founder of Chris- 
tianity himself. 


„Ihe infant was there wrapped up in 


Judai em, is personified and represented under the figure of 
3 Hebrew woman, in the following paragraph of Clement. 
The offipring of the ingenuous are numerous. The Hebrew wo- 
man, who formerly had many children, is become Larren through 
6::0bed:ience, A similar representation is given in Isaiah liv. 
1,6, Clem. Alexan, p. 8. | 
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swaddling clothes, and sucking the breasts gf 


his mother.” By this is intimated, Thy F 
the Gospel was, at first, concealed by the 


Magicians, under the vail of Egyptian du. 
plicity, and received by that means an ad. 
ditional vigour and prevalence. © The ol 
woman told the divine Mary, O! my lady, 
I am come here, that I may obtain an ever. 
lasting reward, from henceforth, all the 
days of my life, I will attend upon, and he 
a servant of this infant.” Which is an ac. 
knowledgment, that the Jewish religion v: was 
subordinate to the Christian. 


> 
be 


2 The old woman laid 'her hands on the in- 
fant, and she became clean; that is, Judaism 
was delivered from the corruptions, into 
which it had fallen, in consequence of 

being improved, and perfected by the vi- 
dom of Christ. This interpretation might 
be pursued farther : but what 1s here ad- 
duced is, I presume, sufficient to Show, that 
the first teachers of the miraculous concep- 
tion, while they seemed from the literal ac- 
ceptation of their. words, to inculcate that 
doctrine, Do in reality, if sifted to the bot- 
tom, teach the simple humanity and the 
natural birth of Jesus. The object of ther 
{ artifice was to recommend the new rel: 
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Ti gion to general reception, by concealing 


those parts, which gave offence to the pride 
of human wisdom and worldly grandeur: 
and it appears to me probable that when- 


cer this end would be fully answered, it 


was the intention of the impostors to unmask 
the story and represent the matter in its 


nue and simple light.“ But it happened 


in this as in other instances of deception, 


lat the metaphorical signification, annexed 


* The conduct of the impostors in framing such a story is 
founded upon a pernicious maxim, which they had learned 
a5 the worshippers of the serpent, That it was lawful to tel! falze- 


WE ood, to promote the truth. The object they proposed, and 
WE the reaoning they used, on this subject, we shall notice in 


the scquel. I shall only observe that the mystical signification 


WE here given to the above paragragh will account for the seeming- 


ly contradictory fact, that the Gnostics, though they forged the 


WE talc of our Lord's supernatural birth, generally in aftertimes 
WE rejected it. Indeed from its first appearance many of those 


heretics believed it to be false, and held up the history of it, in 


true point of light; namely, as a piece of mythology, that 
a narrative, conveying a moral occult signification, dif- 


terent from the literal and external sense. In confirmation of 


WE this I have the authority of Theodoret, who in epistle 145 
= 55; Simon and Menander, Cerdon and Marcion, deny 


altogether the incarnation of jesus, and call his birth of a 
virein, a mythology.” Those Gnostics, on the contrary, 


H whose leaders were the impostors at Rome, maintained his 


sufernatural birth; but as they supposed him to be a god, 


3 | poxxe55ed of a body differing from other men, they said he was 
YH the son of Mary only in appearance, that is, he was in rea- 
E /ity no more her son than he was the son of Joseph. See Irenzus, 
33. and the words of Theodoret note firit: I shall quote them 


on a future occasion, 
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to their words was overlooked or forgotten, 
and the literal alone retained. The con- 
clusion then at which I arrive is this: The 
tale, exhibited 1n the introductory chapter, 
as the figurative meaning has been entirely 
discarded, must have been Subsequent to the 
account, which we have in this spuriou 
Gospel; and, therefore, copied from it as tz 
ken in the literal sense. 


My next step is to show that the con- 
tents of the first two chapters of Luke, ate 
taken from the Gospel of Mary. Before, | 
enter on this subject, I would recommend 
it to my reader to peruse what the learned 
Jeremiah Jones has said on this Gospel. From 
him he will learn; that the Gospel of the 
birth of Mary, and the Protevangelion o 
James, were originally the same, and pro- 
bably the composition of the same author; 
that the author of it was some Zelenisti 
Jew; and that the Gospel of the Infancy, 
and that of the birth of Mary have alway: 
been joined together, from the beginning, x 
parts of the same book. * This circumstance 
implies that the writers of them, though ont 
a Jew and the other a Gentile, had some 


* Jones, volume II. p. 175—180—316—321 
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equaintance, and acted in concert wich acl 
other. But we have seen from Josephus, 


C that an intercourse and a co-operation of 
WB (his kind subsisted between the wicked Jew 


und the Egyptian Thaumas, May we not 
then inter that, as the former composed the 
Gospel of our Saviour's Infancy, that of the 
birth of Mary, came from the hands of the 
latter. Whether the justice of this infe- 
rence, be admitted or not, it must still be 
allowed, that the Gospel of Mary claims the 
came high antiquity with the Gospel of the 
Intancy. It remains then to prove that the 
narrativein Luke is copyed from it, 


In the Gospel of Mary's Birth, she is re- 
presented to have been a perpetual virgins 
and Joseph is said to have espoused her, not 
that he might make her his wife, but be 
the guardian of her virginity.—“ And the 
High Priest said, Thou art the person, cho- 
sen to take the virgin of the Lord 7o keep her 


for han.” 


Now it we examine attentively the 
account in Luke, we shall find that it in- 
Smuates this very thing, which is directly 
asserted in the spurious Gospel. Mary is 
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said to be only esporsed* to Joseph, who, 
though nominally her husband, yet preserved 
her a virgin. And, in the ninth month 
the angel Gabriel was sent from God to! 
virgin, espoused to a man, whose name 
was Joseph.“ Again in the second chap- 
ter it is said, Joseph also went up from 
Galilee with Mary his espozsed wite. 


The impostors were afraid to say openly, 
that Mary was not really married to Joseph, 
as this would be a falsehood notorious to al 
in Judea. They insinuate however, that 
she was only so tar his wife as to have been 
espoused to him, but that she never violated 
her virginity by an intercourse with her 
reputed husband. 


The angel according to the narrative in 
Luke, thus accosted Mary, © Behold ! thou 
schalt conceive in thy womb, and bring forth 
a son, and <halt call his name Jesus. He 
shall be great, and shall be called the son of 
the Highest, and the Lord shall give unto 
him, the throne of his father David, and he 

N There is some reason to believe says Tillemont, that tit 


Gospel makes use of the word betrothed, only to gig niſy that ale 
ceased not to be a virgin. Vol. I. 378. N. viii. 
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all reign over the house of Jacob, and of 
his kingdom there shall be no end.” 


I you attentively consider, this paragraph 


Lou will find in it, nothing that could lead 


Vary to suppose that her son, thus promis- 
ech to be the Messiah, whom the Jews ex- 
pected, was to be conceived in a superna— 
tural manner. And yet, she is represented 
1> making this absurd reply to the angel, 
« [low can this be, Seeing that I know not d 


| 5 | 1241! The circumstance of her concciving 
n ichout a man, must have been so remote 
| W from her comprehension, that she could 
| 1 <carccly have understood it, though it had 
| ; | been aserted in the plainest and most direct 
W terms. Ilow, then, could she infer such 
an cvcnt, from a language, which gave 


no idea of it? The conclusion natural for 


ber to have made, was, That, when it pleas- 


ed God, she should be married, a son would 


E | be born to her, whom the Almighty was to 


raise to the throne of David. But attend to 


dhe tale as it is related inthe Gospel of Mary. 
W © Fear not Mary—For you have found 


tavour with the Lord, because you have 
made virginity your choice: "Therefore, 


BY ile you are d virgin you shall conceive 


without sin and bring forth a son. He 


” 
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shall be great, because he shall reign from; 
to sea, and from the river to the end of the ear 
and he shall be called the son of the hight: 
for he, who is born of mean state on eart, 
reigns in an exalted one in heaven: and the 
Lord shall give him the throne of his father 
David; and he shall reign over the house gf 
Jacob for ever, and of his kingdom there 
shall be no end. To this discourse of the 
angel Mary replied, © Tow can that be; 
For seeing, that according to my vn, | 
never knew any man, how can I bear « 
child with out the addition of a man's seed?” i 


The angel, you see, tells Mary, in this ad. 
dress, that she should conceive, whale a virgin, 
who had vowed to continue so. The an 
swer, she makes, is therefore very natural 
and consistent; while, as it stands, at pre- 
sent, in our Evangelist, it is as destitute of 
reason and consistence, as it is of truth, 
What then are we to conclude ? What but 
this? That the story in Luke has been copr- 
ed from that, in the spurious Gospel; and 
that the copyists, ſcaring to say too much, 
leastthey should be detected, have so curtailed 
the account, as to fall into that absurdity and 


* Vol, II. p. 115, Chap. ix. 


; most sagacious 1mpostors. 
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'ncoherence, which sometimes escape the 


I shall give but one instance more. Ta- 


ius writes thus: —“ A decree was passed 
5 by the senate, that four thousand of the li- 
bertine race of Jews, infected with that 
uperstition, and capable of bearing arms, 
BZ could be transported into the island of 


Sardiniaz there to be restrained from rob- 


H beries : and had they perished there, through 
BZ the scverity of the climate, the loss would 


not have been great. The rest were to de- 
part from Italy ; unless within an appoint- 
ed day, they laid aside their profane rites. 
After these things Cæsar moved, that a virgin 
should be chosen in the room of Occia, who 
tor seven and fifty years had with the utmost 
chastity presided over the sacred vestals.”” * 


One might conclude from this passage, 
that Occia became a convert to the new re- 
ligion, and that she departed with the Jews 
and Egyptians, expelled by the emperor. 
I draw this inference : Because the his- 
torian connects her with their departure : 


Fest quz, retulit Cæsar capiendam Virginem in Locum 
Occie, quæ, septem et quinquaginta per annos, summa sancti- 
monia Vestalibus Virginibus præsiderat. An. Lib. II. Cap, 86. 
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shall be great, because he shall reign from; 
to sea, and from the river to the end of theearh: 
and he shall be called the son of the highest: # 
for he, who is born of mean state on ear, ; 
reigns in an exalted one in heaven: and the 
Lord Shall give him the thr one of his father 
David; and he shall reign over the house 9 
Jacob for ever, and of his kingdom there 
shall be no end. To this discourse of the 
angel Mary replied, © Tow can that be: 
For seeing, that according to my vn, | 
never knew any man, how can I ber « 
child with oui the addition of a man's seed?” 


The angel, you see, tells Mary, in this ad 
dress, that she should conceive, whale a virgin, 
who had vowed to continue so. The an 
«wer, she makes, is therefore very natural 
and consistent; while, as it stands, at pre- 
sent, in our Evangelist, it is as destitute of 
reason and consistence, as it 1s of truth, 
What then are we to conclude ? What but 
this? That the story in Luke has been copr 
ed from that, in the spurious Gospel; and 
that the copyists, ſcaring to say too much, 
least they should be detected, have so curtailed 
the account, as to fall into that absurdity and 


8 Vol. II. p. 113, Chap. ix. 
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'ncoherence, which sometimes escape the 


most sagacious impostors. 


I shall give but one instance more. Ta- 


| cus writes thus :—< A decree was passed 
5 by the senate, that four thousand of the li- 


bertine race of Jews, infected with that 


N 7 superstition, and capable of bearing arms, 
dould be transported into the island of 
WS Sardinia; there to be restrained from rob- 
beries: and had they perished there, through 


the severity of the climate, the loss would 


BZ not have been great. The rest were to de- 


part from Italy ; unless within an appoint- 
ed day, they laid aside their profane rites. 
After these things Cæsar moved, that a virgin 
should be chosen in the room of Occia, who 
for seven and fifty years had with the utmost 
chastity presided over the sacred vestals.“ * 


One might conclude from this passage, 
that Occia became a convert to the new re- 
ligion, and that she departed with the Jews 
and Egyptians, expelled by the emperor. 
I draw this inference : Because the his- 
torian connects her with their departure : 


Fest que, retulit Cæsar capiendam Virginem in Locum 
Occie, que, septem et quinquaginta per annos, summa sancti- 
monia Vestalibus Virginibus præsiderat. An, Lib. II. Cap, 86. 
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Because he does not say what became of 
her, when another was chosen to fill her 
place. And, lastly, his words may be con. 
sidered, as expressing a mixture of $urprig 
and indignation. As if he had said, «| 
is wonderful that Occia, after having con. 
ducted herself, with the utmost chastih, 
tor the long period of fifty seven year, 
chould have left her former honourable 
station, and gone off with a people, infected 
with a new superstition, and infamous for 
their vices.” * x 


* As the impostors represented the mother of our Lord 
to be a perpetual virgin, they were under the necesity 
of inventing some falsehood or other, to account for the cir 
cumstance that he had brothers and sisters; The most spect 
ous invention for this purpose was to say that Joseph wa 
old, when he espoused the virgin Mary; that he had been 
married before, and that those children were all by his first wike, 
and consequently but half-brotl.ers and sisters to our Lord, 
Now, as this was a mere fiction, the imagination of the person, 
who first wrote the story or first invented the tale, that Josph 
had a tormer wife, was likely by the mere impulse of association, 
to fix upon the original woman, from whom the idea d 
Mary's virginity was copyed. And this appears to have been 
fact. Jerome writes thus on Matthew xii. 49. Those, who 
say that the brethren of the Lord were children of Jospeh by 
another wife, follow the extravagant fictions of some apocty* 
phal books, and who teign, that her name was Escha, 


Here you see, it is asserted, that those, who maintained the 
above position, did it on the authority of some spurious 
writings. These spurious writings must mean the Gospels of 
Mary's Birth and of our Saviout's Infancy, where the same 
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It this conclusion be true, and if the Gos- 


5 wicked Jew, at Rome, it may be easily 1 ima- 


rie incd, that in describing Anna, who 1s here 
t aid to be the mother of Mary, he should 
on. ropy some features, from the character of 
ity, cc, a woman, so distinguished by her rank 
ald, 3 | and profession. In other words, We may 
ble expect that the fictitious Anna, will be found 


oo be no other than the real Occia. 


W Now read the following passage, which 
human fraud has dared to insert among the 


8 Wrccords of divine truth: “ And Anna, a 

| = 

. prophetess, a daughter of Phanuel of the 
tribe of Aser, far gone in years, who had 
Was 


i, ber virginity, a widow about eighty four 
r. WT years old; who departed not from the tem- 
on, 


W plc, paying religious service, night and day, 
W with fastings and prayers: She also came 
W up, at the same time, and continued giv- 
Jing thanks unto the Lord, and speaking of 


WE thing is related (Jones Vol. II. p. 171) though the name of Jo- 
8 *ph's supposed former wife is not, for an obvious reason, there 
mentioned. But the woman, which the forgers had in, view was 
Occia; and it appears from the above extract that those, who fol- 
lowed their authority, called her Excha, which is evidently the 
dame name, : 
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ain question be the composition of the 


lived with her husband seven years from 
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the Anna, spoken of in the above paragraph 


at Jerusalem, and in recommending hin 


Anna, the impostors, as we have inferred 


was concerned in sacred things, and hu 


course, the character of a prophetess. Wil 
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the child to al, that were expecting Gl 
verance in Jerusalem.” 


The first remark here to be made is, ly 


is the same with her, who in the $puri 
Gospel is represented, as the mother of Mz 
ry. Hence we see the reason, of the tei. 
mony, she bears to Jesus, as the expects 
Messiah. As she was his grandmothe, 
she felt peculiar interest in his exhibitin 


to general reception. But by the fiction 


merely meant the vestal Occia. And th 
inference is confirmed by the similarity d 
the two characters. Occia, as Tacitus & 
serts, was @ virgin, and spent the greatei 
part of her life in the Temple, and, as dt 


presided over the vestal virgins, assumed, d 


this character, and profession, the account 
given of Anna remarkably agrees : © Anm 
a Prophetess who departed not from tit 
temple paying religious service, night aui 
day, with fastings and prayers.“ 


The spurious Gospel represents Ann 
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W 2 having been several years married to 
Joachim, betore she conceived Mary. 
Hence we see the meaning of the follow- 
W ing clause, which, as it Stands, in the ge- 
W 1vinc Gospel, is quite unintelligible : “ An- 
na, a prophetess, far gone in years, who 
W had lived with her husband seven years 


del. 


5, tha 
Taph, 
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* W from her virginity.” That Is to say, She 
ecke was old, when She was married (for Occia 
ther lived a virgin, till her fifty seventh year, | 
** when probably she changed her condition.) 
un and che spent seven years from her virginity, 
* that is, after she had laid aside her virginity 


and before she brought forth her daughter 
| Mary. That I may not be thought fanciful, 
in the above statement, I will here subjoin a 
| remarkable coincidence, which proves that 
Anna and Occia mean the same woman. 
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* According to the Roman historian, she lived 
* a vestal virgin fifty seven years. She must 
e cherefore have been Su three, when she 


left the temple, and went off with the Egyp- 
ban converts; since she was not eligible to 
W that profession before her sirth year *. If, 
chen, she was sixty-three when she left the 


With 
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article Vertal Virgins, 


nnd 2 2 


- temple, and married.to Joachim according | 


Consult Adam's, or Kennet's Rowan Antiquities, under the 
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to the author of the false gospel, under the 
name of Anna, she must have been Seventy, 
when, seven years afterwards, she brough 
forth Mary. But, we are told, in the same 
book, that Mary was betrothed to Joseph i 
her fourteenth year *, about which time 
she conceived Jesus. Consequently 
was eight our, at the period of our Lord 
presentation in Jerusalem. And this caley 
lation exactly agrees with what we read i 
Luke: —“ She was a widow of about four 
Score and four years.” 


The preceding enquiry will enable us t 
account for the following letter, written by 
Jerome, respecting the gospels in question: 
* To the Bishops Cromatius and Heliods 


* But the Virgin of the Lord, as she advanced in years it 
creased also in perfections, and according to that of the n. 
ist, Her father and mother forsook her, but the Lord took cn 
of her. For she every day had the conversation of angels, ad 
every day received visions from God, which preserved her fron 
all sorts of evil, and caused her to abound with all good thing; 
so that at length, when she arrived at her fourteenth year, as ti 
wicked could not lay any thing to her charge worthy of reprod 
30 all good persons, who were acquainted with her, admired tet 
life and conversation. At that time the high priest made a pu 

lic order, that all the virgins, who had public settlements in tit 
temple, and were come to their age, should return home, and 
as they were now of a proper maturity, should, according to ti 
custom of their country, endeavour to be married ;" as Wl 
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as * most blessed and holy lords, Jerome, 


r the 

enty, humble servant in Christ, sendeth greeting. 
gd 5 He, who digs the earth conscious of gold, 
ame 3 docs not instantly snatch away what the la- 
2h in BY ccrated clods may pour forth; but before 
1me, 3 the brandished iron turns up the glittering. 
She Y mass, he pauses awhile over the green turts, 
ord; nich are to be removed, and feeds himself 
ny Or hope, no less than with actual gain. 


In arduous work is enjoined upon me; 
W cince your blessedness commands me (to 
Y translate) a book, which the holy Matthew 
himself, an apostle and evangelist, was un- 
willing to make public. For, if this was not 
to be kept secret, he would have prefixed it 
W to the gospel which he has published. But 
E this little book he composed in Hebrew cha- 
racters, and, thus sealed up, delivered it 
to the public, in order that a book written 


5 Its 

Gln in Hebrew letters, might be obtained by 
2 the most religious; who from their own 
| . 1 . . 
fro times might hand it down to posterity 
ing; | 


* This letter is rendered in English by Mr. Jones, vol. II. 
124. It may be found in Jerome's large Works, tom. 7, 8, 9 


page b35, The supposition of some critics that it never came 
pad from the hand of this writer is not worthy of attention. The 
* Single circumstance that Jerome employed his labour to translate 


the book, to which it refers, is a sufficient proof that he is also 
the author of the letter, 


TH 3 
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through successive ages. But the content 
of this book, which was never intended t) 
be entrusted to any other (than the moy 
faithful) they related in very different ways 
But it happened that the publication of it, 
by one Seleucus, a disciple of Manes, wh, 
also composed a false Acts of the Apostle, 
furnished matter to pull down, rather than 
edify, the church, and accordingly was ad- 
Judged by a certain synod to be unworthy 
of its attention. Let then those snarling 
men cease to bite: we are not super-adding 
this book to the canonical scriptures, but 
translate the writings of an evangelist and 
apostle, in order to detect the fallacies of 
heresy. In doing this, we do not s much 
obey the pious bizhops as oppose impious 
heretics *. 


The heretics, to whom Jerome here refers, were those, that 
denied the miraculous birth of Jesus, and maintained that the 
Christ descended upon him after his baptism. They were the 
followers of Cerinthus, Colorbarsus and Marcion. In orderto 
prove that Jesus had a divine power, before that period, Jerome 
brings forward the miracles, which, in this gospel, he is Said to 
have performed, while yet a child. Epiphanius throws much 
light on this epistle ot Jerome, as to his object in translating it 
After asserting in the most positive manner, that our Lord 
wrought his first miracle in Cana of Galilee, he presently rt 
calls himself, and affects to credit his juvenile miracles, and 
adds: It was fit that those things should have been done by 
Jesus, while yet a boy, that no pretext might be left for those he- 
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morn that the two Elke which con- 

cituted the book in question, were the com- 
position of the evangelist Matthew, and that 
W i was delivered down to posterity as his. Of 
dis cradition the reason is now very obvious. 
The men, that copied the story of our Lord's 
WS birth from the Gospel of his Infancy, and 
W inwricd it in Matthew, would naturally say, 
I | that the 07:1gimmal, as well as the copy, was 
W his production. By that means, they were 
most likely to secure the credit of the story, 
though the insertion of it, in the genuine 
bee, should be Uncovered. 
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Again, in the foregoin g letter, it is said, that 
Matthew intended the book should be kept se- 
cret*, that it hould be entrusted to none but 


:e51es, which say the Christ descended upon him in the form of 
: dove, after his baptism.”” Vol. I. 442. 


We may here see the meaning of Gregory Nys5en, when he 
peaks of the fecrer history of the Virgin. See Tillemont, vol. I. 
p. 374- This last author refers to p. 346 De Nativitate Chricts 
of the former, Epiphanius calls these gospels, Jewrh traditions, 
invented by the Ehionites, or Nazarene Christians. His ob- 
ject was to screen himself and his fellow-impostors, from the ac- 
_ eucation of forgery, by imputing it to his adversaries; on the 
ame principle that a thief charges another with theft, in order, 
dy that means, to shelter his own character from suspicion. 
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the most faithful, and that these handed j 
down from one generation to another. Noy 
these are assertions no less remarkable in them. 
selves, than conformable to fact. From the 
first fabrication of these gospels to the ag: 
of Jerome, they were kept in profound e. 
crecy. Neither Justin Martyr, nor Irenæus 
nor Tertullian, nor Clement of Alexandri, 
has taken any notice of them, though they 
appear from facts, which they copied from 
them, to have been well acquainted wiih 
their existence and contents. This is a ein- 
gular circumstance; and nothing will ac- 
count for it, but the fact, that the narrative; 
of our Saviour's birth, now extant in the ge. 
nuine records, were taken from these Go- 
pels; and that the above writers were al 
well aware of the forgery. Had they 
brought them to light, or made the same us 
of them as Jerome and others of his time 
did, the fraud would have been detected: 
and this is what they were sensible of. They 
had, therefore, the prudence, or rather the 
- cunning, to pass over them in silence. But 
the lapse of four hundred years, as it had ob- 
literated from the generality of men, al 

knowledge of the original forgery, and it 

base authors, permitted the champions of 

imposture to act ditterently from their pre- 
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ecessors. Accordingly we see "ihe" anther 
or (his letter stepping forward, and, with a 
aud equalled only by audacity, imposing 
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upon the ignorance and credulity of the age 


W in which he lived, as the production of an 
| holy evangelist, writings, which he well 


knew originated in 1 8 ee and 


Finally, we may see the reason why the 
contents of the two spurious gospels, above 


| examined, have been received and attested 


7s true, by the advocates of the divinity and 


| miraculous conception of Jesus, in every age 


of the church. Thus Origen, Tertullian, 
and others, state it as matter of fact, though 
they dared not to produce their authority 
for such assertions, that Christ was born in 4 


| ncighbouring cave, and not in the town of 


Bethlehem; that his brothers and sisters were 
the children of Joseph by a former wife; 
and that Herod murdered Zacharias the fa- 
ther of John the Baptist, in the entrance of 
the temple*. When the progress of time 


* See the Prote vange lion, cha p. xxiii. The account of his mur- 
der by Herod is, in part, as follows: Zacharias was murdered, 
in the entrance of the temple and altar, and above the partition; 
but the children of Israel did not know when he was killed. 
Then at the hour of salutation the priests went into the temple: 
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rendered it safe to bring those gospels 9 
light, the supporters of error and superstition, 
even while they were afraid to maintain 
their genuineness, persisted in asserting and 
propagating the truth of those things which 
they contain. Hence we see the opinion, 


— 


but Zacharias according to custom did not meet them, and ble 
them, yet they still continued waiting for him to salute them: 
and when they found that he did not, in a long time, come, one | 
of them ventured into the holy place, where the altar was, and 
he saw blood lying on the ground, congealed ; when, behold! 
voice from heaven said, Zacharias is murdered, and his blod 
shall not be washed away until the Revenger come.“ 


Observe, now, how exactly Tertullian has copied this mt. 
rative, Zacharias inter altare et ædem trucidatur, perenne 

cruoris sui maculas silicibus adsignans,” p. 49g. D. On read. 
ing the above account of Zacharias in the temple you will antics 
pate me in the remark, that what we read of this same Zacharis, 
in the first chapter of Luke, is taken from it. But my princ> 
pal object is to observe, that the circumstance of these chapter 
being copied from the spurious gospels, wil! serve to detect: 
glaring forgery in Matthew xxiii. 35. The im postors, who it: 
serted the story in the genuine records, in order to give tht 
colour of truth to the fiction of Zacharias's death, took aua 
the words, Son of Jehoiada and the rest of the citation, which 
our Lord made from 2 Chron. xxiv. 20, 21. and put in thei 
room, the following clause from the gospel of Mary; Sm 
Zacharias, whom ye slew between the temple and the altar. 01 
the authority of Jerome, we are assured that the gospel, wich 
the Jewish Christians used, and, which we shall presently x, 
was the gospel of Matthew in its original and genuine state, had 
instead of Son of Barachias, Son of Jeboiada. In evangelio, 
quo Nazaræni utuntur, pro filio Barachiæ, filium Jehoiadz 
Scriptum reperimus. Comment. in loco. And this appears to me 
a sufficient proof of the forgery, 
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E | that Mary was the daughter of Joiachim and 
I | Anna, that she was conceived in their ad- 
anced age, that miracles attended her birth, 
wat che was devoted by her parents for the 
W c<crvice of the temple, and, that though es- 
; poused to Joseph, she continued a virgin 
through lite “, prevail in the catholic church 


ae through successive generations, almost to 
ven; WE the present day. 

le, one 8 

8, and 

ld! ; In an enquiry concerning the origin and 
blood 


E truth of the miraculous birth of Jesus, the 
eEntiments of the ancient Jewish christians 
W ought not in propriety to be omitted. The 
W invcstigation of their belief on the subject 
W will form the next step in our progress. 
And here we shall meet with additional evi- 
dence that the introductory chapters in Mat- 
thew never came from him. 


| Matthew addressed his gospel to the Jew- 


ric ieh believers, and composed it solely for 
. their use. This is a fact attested by all an- 
5 | 

'hich | | 

$2, dome of the later fathers have gone so far as to say that the 
bad Virgin did not die, or that after her death she rose again. Read, 
elio, if you have leisure, the History of the Blesred Virgin by Tiile- 
FU mnt, You will there meet with sad instances of that latitude in 
me error into which men will be carried, when they once deviate 


from the straight path of truth. 
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cient writers, and allowed, I believe, by 
most modern critics; nor can it indeed wel 
be called in question, as it is supported hy 
abundance of internal evidence. A few in. 
stances in corroboration of it, the reader may 
be pleased to see pointed out: | 


1. Matthew, in as much as he wrote for 
a people, who well understood the meaning, 
and readily admitted, the authority of the 
Jewish prophets, applies to our Lord as the 


Messiah, their predictions, more frequently 


than either of the other evangelists *. 

9. In the Gospel according to Matthew+, 
Christ cites, or alludes to certain maxims of 
the Mosaic law, which citations and allusons 
are not preserved with equal fidelity in the 
Gospels of Mark and Luke. To this it may 
be added, that he is represented by the for- 
mer, as reasoning from customs and opint- 
ons peculiar to the Jews, much oftener than 
by the latter historians. 


3. The impartiality which the Christian 


Matthew iv. 15, 16. xii. 19. xxi. 5. xxiii. 35, xxvii. 35. 


+ Matthew ix. 1. xii. 7. Compare these with Mark ii. 26. 
Luke v. 5. Compare again Matthew xix, 28. with Mark x. 39 
Luke xviii. 29. | 


wel 
may 


for 


the 


8, 
o. 
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5 ystem enjoins, and the magnanimity, which 


it inspires, required of Matthew to record 


WT with impartiality, all those evils, that his 
X Master had foretold, would befal the nation, 


on account of itssins; the severe reprehensions 


W hich he had passed on the scribes and Pha- 


risces, for their vices, together with the de- 
fects he had pointed out in the Mosaic reli- 
gion, and the improvements proposed in his 
own. Accordingly, several chapters in this 
gospel are employed in the narrative of what 
Christ delivered on these subjects. This 18 
a prominent feature, which distinguishes the 
Gospel of Matthew from that of Mark. 


W The odium that prevailed in Rome, where 


this latter evangelist published his gospel, 
against his countrymen, and*their system, 
and the partiality on the other hand, which 
he cherished for both, induced him to omit 


chem altogether. 


Now the conclusion, which forces itself 
on our attention, from the consideration, 
that Matthew addressed his gospel to the 
Hebrew converts, is this: — He must then 
have composed it in the Hebrew tongue *. 


The question in what language Matthew published his gospe! 


has been discussed, with much variety of opinion, by modern 


critics. Lightfoot, Michaelis, Wakefield, and others patronize the 
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I mean, that dialect of it, which was, at th; 
time, commonly used in Judea. This in. 
ference appears in my judgment, unavoid. 
able: for it is inconceivable, that a writer 
who, as Irenæus says of him, eagerly dexired 
to reform the manners and improve the un. 
derstandings of his countrymen, should ad 
dress them in a foreign and unknown lan. 


guage. 


Would an Englishman, residing in Eng. 
land, publish in French, a book, for the ex: 
press use of his fellow-subjects, in which 
they were all, learned and unlearned, deeply 
and equally concerned? Or would a native 
of Wales, address the inhabitants of that 
country, in any other than the Welch 
tongue, on a subject of high importance to 

them? To suppose this, would be absurd; 
nor can it be less absurd to suppose, that 
Matthew wrote to the Jewish people in any 
other than the Jewish language. For it can. 
not, I presume, be affirmed, that Greek wi 
then so prevalent in Judea, and so well un- 
derstood by the common people, as Englic 


tradition of the fathers, that he wrote it in the then Vernaculat 
tongue of Judea ; while, Lardner, Jortin, Le Clerc, Wetstein 
and many besides, decide for the opinion, that he composed i 
in the Greek language. See Lard. vol. 6. 6065. 
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2 is at present in Wales, or even French in 


$ 10- England. 

void. | 

"ter, This argument receives additional force 
red from the concurrent testimony of the ta- 


ber; who say, that Matthew did compose 
his gospel in the Hebrew dialect“: and to 
mis testimony is due, it appears to me, the 
highest credit, as they had no motive to con- 
WS cur in a falsehood; the bias, on the contrary, 


ing: u ill presently seem to be on the other side. 
N | | 
nich Nor can it be objected to this, that the pre- 
ent Greek text carries no internal evidence 
tive or its being 4 translation, which my argu- 
tha ment supposes: for this evidence could only 
lck appear trom a minute comparison of it with 
e to the original. But, in the case before us, 
ud: auch a comparison is precluded by the loss 
that or the original. Nor would it be a conces- 
any ion of any weight, were I to grant what is 
an <omctimes maintained, that the Gospel of 
was Matthew is marked by those characters of 
un- WF unlaboured ease and simplicity, which dis- 
li tinguish the others. For, though the gos- 
pels of Mark, Luke, acd John, were con- 
2 lessedly written in Greek, they ought, never- 
eln 2 
ed it 


bete testimonies are cited by Lardner, vol. vi. p. 49—32. 
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theless, to be considered as little better than 
translations from the Hebrew: since they an 
only so many different specimens of He. 
brew ideas, dictated and arranged in the 
Helenistic dialect. And are we to infer, 
that the Gospel of Matthew 1s not a tran- 
slation, because it exhibits those qualities 
which characterise compositions, that may 
be deemed but a species of translations! 


It must not, however, be allowed, that 
no marks of its being a translation can be 
discerned in the present Greek text of Mat 
thew. For it has a stile more figurative; i 
abounds with stronger allusions, with bolder 
personifications, and contains more numer: 
ous comparisons and parables than the other 
gospels. These peculiarities, which a tran- 
slator could not but in part preserve, are on. 
ing, I conceive, to the genius of the Jew 
language, which, on account of its high an. 
tiquity, is formed, more than any other, 
upon objects of sense; and for this reason, 
invests, in a proportionally greater degree, 
whatever ideas it expresses, with images 
borrowed from material things. To this i 
may be added, that the original identical 
words, which our Lord had used, are seldom 
preserved in this gospel; whereas they occur 
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equently in that of Mark *. Now the 
\trary of this might fairly be expected, 
mW Matthew written in the Greek tongue, 
\d addressed a people like himself preju- 


Ws, 
l IX N . _ Fe . . , 
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ner od in favour of the Hebrew language. On 
ö * - * 

rn. e c contrary, the fact is easily accounted for, 

litiez 3 n the supposition, that the evangelist had 


ö 
N 
E GIN . 
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ned his history in this tongue. For a 
-n:lator, being uninfluenced by the preju- 
Wice of the original writer, would, of course, 
Necline retaining the original words; ex- 


* (6; 
9 a o 
DE POE. ov Sr ry 
e 
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1 
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| b bang where the want of corresponding 
la. ms, having equal import, rendered it ne- 
- it Weary +. It is worthy of remark, finally, 


it Matthew, for the most part, expresses 
3 hat kingdom of peace and righteousness to 
Wc cxtabliched by the Messiah on the earth, 
chose terms, which denominate it in the 
aich writings; whereas the other evan- 
elists have deviated from this phrascology, 
nd generally stile it, not the kingdom of hea- 


Compare Mat. xv. 5. with Mark wil 11. Again, Mat, 
-25. with Mark v. 41.; Mat. xix. 33. with Mark x. 51. 


ee, | 
ges + The word Racha is an instance of this kind; no other lan- 
* age having an equivalent name fully to express its significa - 


on : for this reason it is retained in all modern versions. 
WE |: is 2 word,” says Lightfoot, used by one that despiseth 
nother with the highest scorn.“ Light. in Mat. v. 22. 

VOL. I. 21 
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ren, but the kingdom of God. This diversity 
of representation would not, it is probable, 
have taken place, had Matthew written in 
the same language with them. 


Whatever weight these considerations may 
have upon the reader, still the conclusion, 
it is maintained, is irresistible that, as our in- 
spired penman composed his narrative for 
the Jews, he must have composed it in the 
Jewish language: And this conclusion i: 
further confirmed by the fathers, who agree 
in this fact, though it has a tendency to over- 
throw their own darling opinion respecting 
the birth and person of Christ. 


Now we find, that the first Jewish be— 
lievers, to whom this historian addressed 
his gospel, had the name of Nazarenes. This 
denomination was applied to them by their 
enemies, because their Master came from the 
despised town of Nazareth; and we shall pre- 
sently ce that they too willingly adopted it, 


in order to distinguish themselves from those 
Christians among the Gentiles, who falsely | 


maintained that he was born at Bethlehem. 


But the Jewish converts were soon called 


by another name, which was equally igno- 
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minious. They were stiled Ebionites, a 
term expressive of their poverty, and applied 
to them in contempt of it. 


) 


But the Ebionites are supposed by the ge- 
nerality of modern critics, not to have been 
the same with the Nazarenes, or the great 
body of the Jewish christians; but a sect, 
whom an intemperate zeal for the Mosaic 
law, had separated into a distinct society. 
But this opinion, I am free to say, has no 
ſoundation in truth: And my reasons for it 

are the following * :— 
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1. The early christian writers, such as 
lrenæus t, Origen, and Eusebius, who speak 
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* I am the more confident in this assertion, as Dr. Priestley, 
in his History of Early Opinions, (vol. iii. lib. 3. c. 8.) has clear- 
ly proved that the Nazarenes and Ebionites were the same 


people, 


+ Vide Irenzeus, p. 102, where he describes their sentiments; 
and p. 358, where he attempts to refute them. It is deserving 

of notice, that this writer never applies the title of Nazarenes 

to any of the Jewish believers. His reason was, that he knew 25 
this to be the name by which the first christian society, with | 
Jesus at their head, were distinguighed. Common decency, 

therefore, if nothing else could, restrained him from branding 

the Jewish converts as heretics, under the denomination which 

they had in common with Christ and his apostles. As to Ori- 

gen, says Dr. Priestley, “ His testimony is clear and decisive 
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2 N 


174 


- 


ot the Jewish believers, have no where no. 
ticed such a distinction between the Naza- 
renes and Ebionites: on the contrary, they 
apply to the Hebrew converts the common 
denomination of Ebionites, without the small. 
est intimation that they were different ects 
of christians. But this difference, they 
would most certainly have marked, had 
there been any foundation for 1t 1n truth: 
since the sentiments of the Ebionites con- 
cerning the birth and person of Jesus, were 
opposite to their own; and, as they were 
the sentiments of a people, who had every 
opportunity to know the truth, no method 
could have proved so likely to counter- 
act and overthrow them, as to oppose to 
them the opinion of the other Jewish con- 
verts, separated from the former under the 
appropriate name of Nazarenes. This ar- 
gument receives an additional weight from 
Jerome®, who gives the title of Nazarenes 


to this purpose: He says, that the word Ebion, in the Jewich 


language, signifies poor, and those of the Jews, who believe | 
sus to be the Christ are called Eb:0nztes,” Ear. Opin. vol. iii. 
p. 166. See also his book against Celsus, where he divides the 
Tewish believers into two classes, and calls each class Ebronites, 
Lib. v. p. 232. In the next page the Doctor adds, © Eusebius 
gives the very same account of the two sorts of Ebionites, and 
makes no mention of any Nazarenes as differing from them. 
Euseb. Hist. lib. g. cap. 27. p. 121. 


* See Dr. Priestley, p. 169-180. 


* 
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e those, whom Origen and others call 
Ebionites. | 


2. That the names of Ebionites and Na- 
-arenes were but two different appellations 
of the same people, appears from Augustine, 
who says, that the Symmachians* were Na- 
zarenes; but Symmachus is well known to 
have been an Ebionite: the Symmachians, 
or Nazarenes, therefore, were Ebionites too. 


5, Theodoret says, that Irenæus wrote 
against the Nazarenes; but, Irenæus has 
written against the Jewish christians under 
the name of Ebionites, consequently, ac- 
cording to these writers, the Ebionites and 
Nazarenes were the same people +. 


4. From the account, Which Epiphanius 
has given of the origin of the Ebionites, we 
may conclude, that they were the very same 


* Lard, vol. iii. p. 30). Tillemont, vol. ii. p. 86. 


+ I assert this on the authority of Tillemont, (vol. ii. p. 83). 
His words are these, Theodorit says, that S. Justin, S. Iren- 
kus, and Origen, wrote against the Nazarzans. And yet we 
co not perceive that either S. Irenæus or Origen have spoken 
expressly of chem; but confuting the Ebionites was confuting 
them,” 
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with those Jews, whom the apostles con- 
verted to the christian faith, and, who in 
the Acts, are called Nazarenes. They 
call themselves poor,” says that writer, © he- 
cause, in the times of the apostles, they sold 
their property, and laid it at the feet of the 
apostles*”, If then they were converted by 
the aposies, and, if they gave up their pro- 
perty to them, they must have been the very 
persons spoken of in the Acts; and these 
certainly formed the sect of the Nazarenes. 


5. Since it appears from the preceding 
paragraph, that the Jewish converts were 
reproached by their adversaries under the 
name of Ebionites, even early in the times 
of the apostles, we might expect in their 
writings some allusions to such a reproach: 
And in this expectation, if I be not mistaken, 
we shall not, on enquiry, be disappointed. 
The Apostle Paul, for instance, seems to al- 
lude to it, when he enumerates the several 
ignominious points of light in which he and 
his fellow-labourers were placed by their 
enemies, As unknown, though well 
known; as deceivers, yet true ; as dying, 
and behold we live; as severely treated, yet 
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not destroyed; as sullen, though always re- 


2 Cor. vi. $—10, Here you see Paul repre- 
«nts the Jewish bchevers, together with the 
apostles, as viliſied under the appellation of 
poor, which is the signification of the word 
(Acbiounim) Ebionites, That this was a 
term of reproach appropriated to the follow- 
ers of Jesus, appears evident from the cir- 
cumstance of the writer subjoining another 
clause, in order to explain the meaning of 


it, © as having nothing, though possessing all 


ings.” Examine also Rom. xv. 26. Gal. 
i. 10. James ii. 2, 3, 3, 6. In 2 Cor. viii. 


9, the same author has these remarkable 


words, © Ye know the kindness of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that being rich, he, on your 
account, became poor, that in his poverty ye 
might be made rich.” The Hebrew verb 
ehe, from which the term Achioun, Ebion- 
e is taken, signifies to te, or, to do a thing 
wh a willing mind. Hence the above clause 
might thus be rendered: Ale being rich, 
willingly became an EBION n your account ; 
| that is, he, of his own accord, assumed the 


condition of a man, that was poor, and a 


man, too, that was despised on account of 
his poverty, That the apostle had the ori- 
214 | 


icing; AS POOR, YET ENRICHING MANY;“ 
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ginal sense of the word in his mind, may be 
intcrred from what he immediately adds, by 
way of exhortation to the Corinthians, to fol. 
low our Lord's example:“ Now, there. 
fore, perform the doing of it, that as there 
was 4 readiness 10 will, o there may be a 
performance also, out of that which you 
have.” 3 


The later fathers ascribe the origin of the 
Jewish christians to one Ehion; but 90 
vague is the manner in which they speak of 
him, that modern critics are agreed, that 
such a person never really existed. This 55 
a remarkable tact: but it is a fact, which 
receives an obvious solution from the above 
passage. There it is said, that Jesus became, 
or was, an Ebion. As the title of Ebionites 
was applied to the Nazarene sect in general, 
that of Ebion must have been appropriated 
to the founder of them, that is, Ebion and 
Christ was the same person. But the Christ 
of the Jewish believers was born at Naza- 
reth; whereas that of the Gentile converts 
was a God that came down from heaven, 
and received his birth at Bethlehem. While 
the early christian writers were restrained by 
a sense of decency, and something like the 
love of truth, from thus distinguishing be- 
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ween Christ and Ebion, Epiphanius * had 

the courage to make the necessary distinc- 
tion, and having thus separated the former, 
he lets Ioose upon the latter all the rage of 
malice and calumny. If then the matter 
wood as is here stated, no wonder that he and 
others who speak, have not been particular 
in their account of him. I Shall only add, 
that by Ebion, Epiphanius must mean the 
S011 of Joseph of Nazareth; for he says, that 
that man was the founder of the Ebionites +; 
but it will appear, in the sequel, if it do not 
appear already, that the tounder of that sect 
was, beyond all dispute, the tounder of 

christanity , 


So inconsistent were the enemies of our 
Lord and his followers, that, while they 
ometimes vilified them, as poor, yet at other 
times, they affected to speak of their new 
profession as a mere artifice to enrich them- 


Tertullian in his treatise De Virginilus Velandis, makes 
mention of Hebion; but he applies this name to the Jeꝛuish be- 
lever, who rejected the tale of Jesus being born of a virgin, 
p. 176, Mosheim, therefore, is mistaken, when he says, that 
the above writer speaks of him as he founder of the Ebionites. 
vee his Commentaries, p. 331. The honour of this represen- 
tation must, if I am not mistaken, be left to Epiphanius, * 
'ts original author. 


7 See vol. i. P. 125. 
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sclves. . This charge Philo, in a book, 
which he wrote in defence of the disciple; 
of Jesus, in Egypt, has noticed; and he repel; 
it with that high-toned eloquence, which 
a great and good man never tails to display, 
when called, in a trying emergence, to plead 
the cause of truth and innocence. * Is it 
not,” says he, © irrational, and replete with 


1mpudence, or madness, or something 


else, which, from its enormity, wants a 


name, to say that those men are rich, who 
arc most destitute, and in want even of com- 


mon necessaries; lead a sorrowtul and aftlict- 
ed life; voluntarily submit to famine them- 
selves, in order to supply the public with 
plenty, and feed on the ethereal breath of 
virtue as grass-hoppers, they say, feed alone 
on air *.“ | 


* While the generous provisions, which the poorer classes of 
the Jewish converts received, gave their enemies the opportunity 
of saying, that they embraced christianity for the sake of sharing 
in the common benefit; so the unrivalled generosity of the 
wealthy believers, which prompted them to distribute their 
goods among their poorer brethren, in the manner related in 
Acts, chap. v. exposed them to the imputation of being deemed 
poor, and to the odium of being ranked with the Ebionites. 
The inconsistence and malice of their adversaries in this respect, 
Philo exposes, in the same strain of divine eloquence and holy 
indignation: ** Is it not irrational and replete with impudence 
or madness, or something else, which, from its enormity, wants 
3 name, to say (on the other hand) that those men are poor, who 
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6. Farther, it will presently appear, from 
me Gospel of Matthew, that the Hebrew 
converts, to whom this evangelist addressed 
his narrative, and who, in the Acts of the 
4Apoxtles, and in the Writings of the Fathers, 
ae called Nazarcnes, were no other than the 
bionites: Since there may be discovered in 
it, (races of that illiberal attachment to the 
Mosaic institutions, and of that jealousy for 
thei Jewish privileges, under which the lat- 
{cr are represented as having laboured. 


These arguments seem to me to prove, 


abound with gold, silver, revenues, and a multitude of other pos- 
5e331008; whose abundance supplies not only their own friends 
and relatives, but extending beyond their own families, re- 
liev's large communities and tribes of men, and furnishes even 
a whole city with such things as are necessary in peace or war.“ 
From this extraordinary exertion of benevolence, which Philo 
himself says, exceeds the power of language to describe, we may 
perceive the force and justice of Paul's declaration, Tnovon 
P20R, YET MAKING MANY RICH. 

It is particularly worthy of notice, that the famine, to which 
that noble Author alludes, as voluntarily undergone by the 
jewish believers for the sake of supplying the public with 
plenty, is that, which is thus noticed by Luke, And in those 
days, Some teachers came down from Jerusalem to Antioch ; one 
of whom, named Agabus, arose, and signified by the Spirit, 
THAT THERE WAS GOING TO FE A GREAT _ FAMINE 
THROUGHOUT ALL THE WORLD, which came to pass accord- 
ingly under Claudius Cæsar. Then every one of the disciples 
according to his ability, determined to send relief to their bre- 


hren of Judea.“ Acts xi. 27—g0. 
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beyond all dispute, that the distinction, 
which Epiphanius has insinuated, and which 
his implicit followers ever since have admit- 
ted, without a shadow of evidence, to have 
subsisted between the Nazarenes and Ebion- 
ites, has no foundation in any thing but arti- 
tice and falsehood. 


Let us next proceed to the application that 
3s to be made of the preceding enquiry: 


First, In as much as Matthew published 
his gospel in the Hebrew tongue, and ex- 
pressly for the use of the Hebrew converts, it 


tollows, that this was the very gospel, and no 


other, which was used and received by them 
as authentic. This inference is confirmed, 
if conlirmation be necessary, by the words 
of Irenzeus, who says, that the Gospel ac- 
cording to Matthew, was written for the 
Jews: for these carnestly desired a Christ 
from the seed of David; and Matthew, hav- 
ing a still greater desire for this, hastened, 
with all diligence, to fulfil 1t*”. As then 


* Evangelium secundum Matthæum ad Judzos scriptum. Hi 


enim majorem in modum cupiebant ex semine Davidis Christum 


ostendi. Nlatthæus vero, qui eadem nec remissiore quam ipst 


cupiditate teneretur, omni ratione contendit plenam ipsis fidem 


facere quod Christus sit e semine Davidis : propterea a Christi 
genealogia initium duxit ; page 47 1. 
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the Jewish christians earnestly desired a gos- 
pel from the hands of Matthew, and as this 
evangelist complied with their desire, it 
must have been this alone, which they 
adopted as the authentic standard of their 
faith and practice. Indeed Irenzeus in ano- 
ther place says positively, that the Ebionites, 
or the body of the Hebrew believers, did 
us the Gospel of Matthew, and no other *. 


* 


Secondly, It is hence certain, that the in- 
troductory chapters did not exist in the ori- 
ginal gospel, which came from the hand of 
Matthew. For it is implied in the words of 
Irenzeus, and uncquivocally asserted by Epi- 
phanius+, that the gospel, which the Ebion— 
ites had received, did not contain those 
chapters, but began at the third. The for- 
mer of these writers, it is true, says, that our 
evangelist began with the genealogy; and 
the latter boldly aftirms, that the Jews mu- 


Qui autem dicuntur Ebionæi consentiunt quidem mundum 


a Deo factum.—Solo autem evangelio quod est secundum Mat- | 
thæum utuntur: p. 102. [| 


+ Vide vol. i. p. 137. In the next page he says of them, 1 
that they cut off the genealogy from the gospel which they used, | 
and that it thus began,“ And it came to pass, in the days of | 
Herod king of Judea, under Caiphas the chief priest, that John 


came baptising with the baptism of repentance in the river Jor- 
zen. 
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tilated the genuine gospel. But these are 
assertions without proof, and the assertions 
too of men capable of telling any falsehood 
in support of their own darling opinions. 
To every candid enquirer it must appear 
highly improbable, that those christiane 
should have rejected any part of their gos 
pel, if they were convinced of its authenti- | 
city. The reason of this improbability i; 
obvious: the preaching of this evangelist, 
and that of the other apostles, was the 
means of converting them to the christian 
ſaith. He must, therefore, have been held 
by them in high and incontrovertible autho- 
rity: and, as a proof of this, they solicited 
from him a gospel, which they valued more 
than any of the others. It was not, then, 
because they mutilated, but because they 
preserved unadulterated, the sacred records 
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committed to their care, that they rejected N 

the disputed chapters. The charge of mutt- | 

lation they would, undoubtedly, have repel- y 

led with indignation, and retorted upon their 0 

accusers, the guilt of an unparalleled false- 0 
1 hood and torgery. This then being the case, 9 
it we have the testimony of the Jewish chris tl 
4 tians, who, as they were in circumstances, n 
N which precluded all doubt or mistake, were tl 
the most competent judges on the subject, 
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[hut the chapters m question formed no part 
of the original Gospel of Matthew. 


ird, As the Hebrew christians, whe— 
ther they be called Nazarenes or Ebionites, 
used the genuine Gospel of Matthew, it fol- 
lows of course, that the spurious gospel, 
which the fathers call the Nazarene Gospel, 
and of which they have given us some ex- 
tracts in their writings, was not regarded by 
them as the authentic history of that evan- 
gelist, though they might hold it in some 
estimation and occasionally consult it. This 
gospel was probably the production of 
ome Jewish converts, and, as it may have 
contained facts not related in the Evange- 
lical History, or exhibited such as are, in a 
new and peculiar light, it would very well 
«crve, the purpose of explaining or illustrat— 
ing the authentic Gospel of Matthew. The 
use of it, thus far, was rational and praise- 
worthy, though it might furnish their op- 
ponents among the Gentiles, with speci- 
ous grounds for misrepresentation. For s 
great was the malice of the fathers against 
the Jewish believers, for opposing the div4- 
nity and supernatural birth of Jesus, that 
they availed themselves of every opportunity 
o misrepresent their sentiments, and to vi- 
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liſy their character x. It cannot therefore be 
a matter of wonder, that they have fixed f 
upon certain parts in a book, which was in- 
tended merely to illustrate the Apostolic re- 
cords, and handed them down to poxterity as 
o many specimens of the gospel, which these 
Jewish believers preferred and deemed ge— 
nuine. 


* The Jews after the destruction of Jerusalem, used to come, 
and offer prayers, where the temple stood, till they were pro- 
hibited by the orders of Adrian, to:approach that place, See 
Mosheim De Rebus Christianorum, p. 332. Irenæus from this 
takes occasion to say, that they paid divine honours to that city, 
p. 103. The Jewish christians again rejected the divinity of 
Jesus, and maintained that the Spirit of God descended upon 
him aſter his baptism in the river Jordan, This seems to have 
given rise to the following baretaced calumny of Epiphanius. 
dre 4 Je EXOUTb. They eSteem water as a God. Pe 33 · 
Clement in one of his Stromata, says something of the same kind 
concerning the disciples of Thales, who held water to be the prin- 
ciple ok all things. Leg "ws 9:5 G 3 Which if I recollect 
right, are his words. Take the following paragraph, in which 
Epiphanius speaks of Ebion, or jesus the son of Joseph of Naza- 
reth as a specimen of the manner in which the Ebionites are spo- 
ken of by the later fathers: Ut enim, si quis variis ex lapillis orna- 
tum, sibi aliquem con ficiat, aut variegatam coloribus vestem 
induat, atque exquisitam quandam ele gantiam adhibeat, sic illee 
contra omnibus andique perniciosis ae pestiferis dogmatibus 

: accercitis, quidquid unaquæque heresis horrendum imprimis, et 
exitiabile, ac detestandum asserit, turpe, inquàm, et absonum 
absurditatisque plenum, ct odiosum, e sinęulis dogma concin- 
nans, omnium in se formas speciesqne transtulit. Nam Sama- 
ritanorum impuram supeistitie nem affectavit. A Juda is porro 
nomen accepit. Ab O-<ceis et Nazaræis dogmata. Cerinthis no- 
rum deinde formam, Carpoeratianorum nequitiam ; Christian- 
orum Gdenique appellationem usurpare contendit, p. 125» 
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Fourthly, The artful insinuation of Je- 
rome, and the audacious assertion of Epipha- 
nius, that the account of the miraculous con- 
ception, existed in this Nazarene, or ꝓurious 
«ospcl, though admitted to be true, can have 
no weight, nor afford any just ground for in- 
ring, that the same account was extant in 
the genuine production of Matthew. On 
the contrary, the presumption is, that as the 
Hebrew christians appear from indisputable 
evidence, not to have had the story prefixed 
to the authentic gospel, which they used, they 
had it not, in a gospel less esteemed indeed, 
but valuable, for the purpose of illustration. 
This presumption is confirmed, by the man- 
ner in which Epiphanius attests the above 
lact: © The Nazarenes have the Gospel ac- 
cording to Matthew, most complete in the 
Hebrew language: for this is still preserved 
among them obviously, as it was written from 
the beginning in Hebrew characters. But 
I know not whether they have taken away 
the genealogies from Abraham to Christ *.“ 
Ob:crvo here, he does not ay that the Na- 


* Exo Je To 4π,e Mar Evoryy*\ ov Q νẽH E Heir 
rag 4vT%; Y&2 νονε TOUT, x eg g ν £yeuOn EBecirots years 
Cagi, eri TWEETO® OUK nde, Eh N Tg YEVEAOYIG%5 T% ONO TOU 
A *” Xerrou TEeKtiA%. Vol. i. P. 124. 
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zarenes us, this gospel, but only had it in 
their posscssion. Ihe writer is also guilty of 
gross inconsistence: for he asserts, that they 
had this gospel ost complete, and yet imme— 


diately adds, © he did not know whether they 
had taken away the genealogies.” Epipha- 


nius moreover seems to me to labour under 
a secret conviction of falschood, in asserting 
the integrity of this gospel, and endeavours 
to repel it, by a number of emphatic words, 
This gospel is si, preserved—is preserved 
among them—1s preserved obviously, as it was 
written {rom {he beginning. Whether there 
be any weight in this observation or not, it 
may be still demonstrated, that the Nazarene 
had no gospel among them, which contained 
the introductory chapters : for it appears 
from the account, which this very author 
gives of them, that they were no believersin 
the contents of those chapters. His account 
of their sentiments is as follows: “ They do 
not differ in any way from the Jews, ex- 
cepting that they believe in Christ; for 
they admit, that the dead shall be raised, 
and that God is the author of all things. | 
They maintain too that God is one, and 
that Jesus is his Son #”. If then, they 


* Neque enim apud illos, legis libri, prophetæ aut Hagio- 
zrapha prohibentur, quæ Judzi Biblia nuncupant, ut et a Ju- 
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agreed with the Jews, excepting that 1 
belies ed in Christ, they must, like them, 

have rejected his divinity, pre-existence, 
and supernatural birth. Like the Jews, too, 
they maintained that God, and not Jesus, 
was the Maker of all things, that there was 
but oe, and not three Gods. They how- 
ever believed, differently from their country- 
men, that Jesus was the Son or servant of 
Cod. Epiphanius must therefore be guilty 
of gross cquivocation, when, in the sequel he 
adds, that © he was not sure, whether they 
were led by the depravity of Cerinthus to 
adopt the doctrine of our Lord's simple hu- 
manity.” But if you were not sure, sir, of 
this, why did you stigmatize them as heretics, 
and inveigh against them with all the viru- 
| lence of reproach, calling them hornets, which 
mftict pam by their poisonous bites ? 


If however any doubt still remain of the 
conviction of Epiphanius, that the Jewish 
christians were unitarians, in the strictest 


dis approbantur, a quibus Nazaræi nulla in re dissentiunt, 
qui ad legis præscriptum ac qudæorum more omnia sua dogma- 
a profitentur: nisi quod in Christum credunt. Nam et mortuos 
excitari putant, et a Deo universa producta, unum ess2 Deum, 
<jus que filium Jesum Christum prædicant; p. 123, 
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sense of the word, it must be removed hy 


the account which he gives of the firs Je. 


isl. converts, in Egypt. 56. Having Seen, 


says he, © as it were from a distant beacon, 


the flame, which Jesus and his apostles kin 


dled in Judea, though they knew not th 


use of it; they too kindled a fire in imitatiq 
ot it, and burnt themselves. For having 
heard of the name of Jesus, and seen som 
of the signs exhibited by the hands of the 
apostles, they believed in Christ, and as the 


knew that he was conceived at Nazareth, 


and brought up in the house of Joseph, and 
for this reason stiled Jess of Nazareth, they 
assumed to themselves the title of Nuts 
renes * In this passage are two thing 
worthy of notice: 1. The Nazarene chr 


* Erant illi genere quidem Judæi, atque ad legem etct 
cumcisionem huacerant; sed quemadmedum qui e specula ple 
cul ignem asp ciunt, neque cujus fei gratia, quemve ad un 
hoc incendium excitatum ſuerit, sciunt, utrumnam ad bv 
coquenda, cibosque victui przeparandos, an ut cremia aricin 
vireulta, ut assolet, concremarent; sie illi, illud ipsum imit 
semctipsos incendio consumpserunt; siquidem, solo Jesu 0» 
mine audito, conspectisque, quæ ab apostolis fierent porters 
ac wiraculis, in illum et ipsi quoque erediderunt.— I 
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tans in Egypt (some of whom, perhaps, 
were at Jerusalem, on the day of Pentecost, 
and there converted by the apostles to the 
| new faith, which, of course, they conveyed 
with them into their own country), knezw 
that Jesus was not only educated at Nazareth, 
but born in that place. They therefore re— 
jected the story, which represents him as 
having received his birth at Bethlehem. 
2. Because our Lord was born and educated 
at Nazareth, they assumed the name of Na- 
dates. They therefore distinguished them- 
sches by this appellation, in opposition to 
those that referred his nativity to the town of 
Betlchem ; that is, they intended, by the 
very name, which they adopted, as the fol- 
lowers of Jesus, to discourage the story of 
| his supposed miraculous birth. Hence, 
their calumniator, Epiphanius says of 
them, that they burned themselves in the 
very fire, which they kindled in imitation 
ol Christ and his apostles. 


But this is not all the evidence we have to 
prove that the introductory chapters were 
not contained in the genuine original gos- 
pcl of Matthew. The sect of the Nazarene 
christians were famous for their Kill in the 

T3 
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Hebrew language, and diligent in the in. 
vestigation of their sacred records. Syn. 
machus, a Syrian philosopher, became 3 
convert to their principles, though he flou. 
rished at a period, when they had lost much 
of the lustre they had attained to, in the apo 
tolic age. Eusebius speaks of him thus 
in his Ecclesiastical History, lib. vi. c. 17. 
„ Symmechus was an Ebiontte. The here 
of those, who are thus called, maintained, 
that Christ was born of Joseph and Mary, 
and supposed that he was a mere man; and, 


as we have seen from the preceding history, 


adhered firmly to the Jewish law. The 
commentaries of Symmachus are still ex- 
tant, in which he strenuously exerts himself 
to tortify the above-mentioned heresy, by 
an appeal to the Gospel of Matthew“. 


The inference from this passage is very 
obvious. As Symmachus fortified the he- 
resy of the Ebionites by an energetic appeal 
to the Gospel of Matthew, the story of our 


* The words in the original are very strong :—E» dl 
Joxts Teog ro xala Mario tuayyt hor wroreioptvos THY de 
"ret xearuye He stretcbet himself to bear up the above t. 
clared heresy, by resting its weight on Matthew, The all 
sion is to a man supporting a heavy burden, by pressing agains 
it, when placed in part on something else opposite to him. 
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Lord's supernatural bir ch, was not extant in 


in- 

Me that, which the Jewish converts used: and 

1 that the gospel under the name of Mat- 

u- thew, to which he thus appealed, was the 

ch original and genuine one, even Eusebius / 
05 dares not deny. 

K, | | 

l In another place, (lib. iv. cap. 22. p. 184) 

ys WW Euscbius thus speaks of Hegesippus, an early | 
d, Jewish christian, who wrote an history of | 
, the church, from the days of the apostles to 

l his own time:“ He extracts some things 


out of the gospel according to the Hebrews; | 
(I mean out of) that, which 1s composed in 

the Syriac, and especially that in the He- 
brew dialect, chewing, by that means, that he 

was a believer from among the Hebrews *. 
Here it is plainly implied, that there existed 

a Hebrew Gospel of Matthew in the time of 

Ilegesippus, which (if I understand the 

author rightly) was written both in the 
Syriac tongue and in the then modern He- | 
brew 3 in reference to the different sects 

ol the Gnostics, (whom Eusebius had just be- 

lore mentioned, as refuted by Hegesippus) 

he cited some things out of the Hebrew, and 

not out of the Greek version, and that in do- 


Fee the observations of Lardner on these words; vol, ii, P- 144+ 
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ing this, he manifested himself to be one gf 
the Ebionites. From which these two con. 


part, which Symmachus did atter him, w. 
appealed to the original Gospel of Matthey, 
in support of the Ebionite heresy; and tha 
the circumstance of a man's citiag the He. 
brew, and not the Greek gospel, was deemet 


a sufficient proof, in those days, that he u. 
jected the divinity and supernatural birth dee 
Jesus. Dan 
| 1 th 

The spuriousness of the chapters in ques " 
tion may, in the last place, be proved, by the I 
authority of Tatian. This heretic, as hes (d 
called, was for some time a disciple of Jun to! 
Martyr. But refusing, in imitation of h * 
master, to adopt the pernicious maxim, thi Ii; 
it was lawful to tell a talsehood in order P. 
promote the truth, rejected the story of ou fel 
Lord's supernatural birth, and excluded! m. 
from a harmony of the four gospels, which pr 
he compiled. His honesty, in this respet iti: 
of course, brought down upon him the vn! 
geance of the orthodox divines, who, in ee. 
ceeding ages, supported the tale. Acco 
ingly, Irenæus and Epiphanius represbe 
him as an apostate from the truth, and on, Bn: 
that had sunk into all the blasphemous em et 
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of the Gnostics. It is painful to see a virtu- 
dus Character thus traduced, and that for the 
z Very reasons, which entitle him to our esteem 
and vencration. Fortunately one of the 
productions of this writer has survived the 


ud. IIis Oration to the Greeks, which 
Could come from none but a man, that was 
Wiruly honest, and highly elegant and inform- 
Wc, how to us what his real principles were; 
 M proves, that in all the essential articles of 
the christian faith, they were diametrically 
oppo>ite to the Gnostic system. For, in this 
work, he proſesses to believe, and he incul- 
cates too upon his readers, in unequivocal 


mortal in wself, but shall be restored again to 
Lic with the resurrection of the body (Vide 
P. 52. Edition Worth.,); that Christ really suſ- 
{ered (P. 54.); that there hall be a judg- 
ent to come, in which God himself will 


VT prc<icle (p. 24.) He also ascribes the crea- 
\ Won of the world to the Almighty, from 
„rom, and not from an inferior deity, pro- 
cod cd the Logos! (p. 20.) Finally he re- 
0 


es the doctrine of fatality, denies the sup- 
W100 influence of the stars, the artiſices of 
magic, and the efficacy of charms' and amu- 
es (p. 36, 37, 64, 65.) In short, so far 


wreck of time, and the malice of ancient 


terms, that the human soul is material and 


» — 
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from falling into the absurdities of Valent 
nus, he stands forth, a teacher of the truth, 
as it is in Jesus. At least, it may be said gf 
him, that, if he has not reasoned with all the 
accuracy and justness of a thoroughly-cn. 
lightened christian, he has not in any in- 
Stance deviated into the wilds of heathenism, 
or attempted to recommend his faith, under 
the borrowed colours of falsehood * Theo- 


*I cannot help selecting one passage, as a specimen of Ty 
tian's style and manner. After observing that he would not re 
ceive the decrees of fate; since the worst of men taught thi 
doctrine, merely as a pretext to justify their own enormities 
he then adds, 1 have no wish to become a king: J am not 
inclined to enrich myself; I have refused preferments; I hate 
debaucheries; and that luxury, which results from commerce, [ 
do not covet; Istrive not to attain your Olympic crowns; Iam 
free from the madness of ambition; I despise death, and ama 
perior to all the attacks of disease; nor does sorrow wastemy 
soul. If I be a slave, I remain in slavery ; and if I be born free, 
pride not in the freedom of my birth. I behold the same an 
with others; and others, like me, are subject to that death, which 
is the consequence of yielding to sin. The affluent man son 
the ground, aud the needy man partakes of his produce. The 
rich die, and the poor reach the circumscribed end of life, They 
who possess much riches, want for more, and through the affect. 
ed respect, which is shown them, they become vain-glorious; 
while he, who is not in affluence, has most contentment, 
Desiring nothing but what depends upon himself, he lives in 
placid tranquillity ;”” p. 43. No reader of taste, I am ure, 
can peruse this paragraph without being gratified with that sim- 
ple eloquence and unlabyured ease, which mark the language af 
it : And as to the sentiments it contains, he must be convinced, 
that the man, h dictated them, possessed a mind highly exalted 
by the views, and rigidly disciplined by the influence of the 


chri istian doctrine. 
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goret thus speaks of his Harmon of the 
Gospels: “ He composed a gospel, which 
is called Dia Tessaron (of the Four), leaving 
out the genealogies, and every thing, which 
| chows the Lord to be of the seed of David, 
according to the flesh; which has been used 
not only by those of his sect, but also by 
hem, who follow the apostolic doctrine, 
they not perceiving the fraud of the compo- 
tion, but simply using it as a compendious 
book. I have also met with two hundred of 
these books, which were in esteem in our 
churches; all which I took away, and laid 
acide in a parcel, and placed in their room 
the gospels of the tour evangelists;” Apud 
Lar. vol. ii. p. 138. 


In this passage it is said, that Tatian leſt out 
the gencalogies. By this I conceive, we are to 
understand, that he took away the introduc- 
tory chapters in Matthew and Luke, in which 
the genealogies are contained. Thus Epi- 
phanius says of the Nazarenes, that he did not 
know whether they cut off the genealogies 
from the Gospel of Matthew, meaning the 
whole story of our Lord's birth. What is 


* Thus too Irenæus, when he informs us that Matthew be- 
gan with the genealogy, it is his object to inculcate that the in- 
— chapters were extant in his gospel. It appears, in- 
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* 


here added, that he excluded the other text, 
which show the Lord to have been born gf 
the sccd of David, is probably a falschood, 
and indeed may be shown to be such. The 
position that he was not the offspring of 


David, was only maintained by the Gnos 


tics, as a consequence of their opinion that 
Jesus was a man only in appearance, or that 
he descended from some Egyptian tamily, 
But Tatian was not an Egyptian, nor a Gno- 
tic, and therefore could not be led by lis 
principles, or by national pride, to the above 
conclusion. Farther, Epiphanius tells us, 
that his Harmony was classed with the gospel 
according to the Hebrews, and was thought 
by some to be the same with that gospel#; 
and this seems to be the meaning of Theodo- 


deed, that in the Harmony, still extant, and which is ascribed to 
Tatian, these chapters wholly, or in part, are found. But, [ 
hesitate not to say, that nothing which favours the doctrine of 
our Lord's supernatural birth, ever came from that upright 
man. He did not believe it, and he had too much integrity to 
impose upon mankind such a gross falsehood as a branch ofthe 
gospel of Christ. Had Tatian embraced the story, he, like his 
master Justin and others, would have mentioned and enforced it 
in his address to the Greeks, But not a syllable is there Said 
about it, which is a plain proof that it formed no part of hs 
creed. 6 


*The words of Epiphanius are as follows: Ae. 9e 10, 
dia rrccαο h wayy uo IT” avrou ,, org x "EBexwy; 


rursg xaxovo; Vol. i. P-. 391. 
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let, when he says, that it was used not only 
by those of his sect, but also by them, who 
follow the apostolic doctrine. But how 
could it have been classed with the Hebrew 
W go:pcl, or used by those, that followed the 

| doctrine of the apostles, it the author left out 
the places, which show Jesus to be a descen- 
dant of David! The assertion of Theodoret 
then, is a falschood, proceeding from the 
«ame dishonourable motive, which promp- 
ted him to vilify all the faithful believers,” 
who disdained to adulterate the celestial 
wine of truth with the impure, streams of 
human error, 


Trom the implied testimony then of Ta- 
tian, Hegesippus, and Symmachus, and from 
ihe concurrent belief of all the Jewish chris- 
tans, the conclusion irresistibly follows, that 
the original gospel, composed by our holy 
cvangelist, did not contain the controverted 
chapters. This fact will serve to clear up 
some difficulties, respecting the real existence 
of that gospel in former times. Virst, It 


explains the reason, why the fathers have 


not bestowed the same care in the preserva- 
tion of it, as „ ö | 


the other gospels. Had it been transmitted 
to posterity, it Would, they well knew, be 
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an everlasting monument of the subsequent 
insertion of the introductory part. The 
fraud and the fear of detection, of which 
Theodoret gives us an example in the aboxe 
passage, confined the circulation of it t 
the Jewish believers. They were the sole 
repository of it, and with them it perished. 
Secondly, From the same motive, which in- 

\ dquced the christian writers to suppress that 
gospel, they also neglected to make enquirie 
about it *, or to give us some information 

| respecting the person, who translated it 


* Lardner argues against the real existence of Matthew's He. 
brew gospel, from Origen not enquiring after and consulting it 
* In his Commentaries on the second Psalm, he makes mention 
of two Hebrew copies, which he had seen, and observes a differ 
ence between them, in disposing the first two Psalms, and then 
how they were disposed in the Septuagint version. Again, 
upon Ps. iii. 7, he consults the Hebrew copies, and finds 
difference from the Seventy. Well, why did not Origen enquite 
also for Hebrew copies of St. Matthew's Gospel?“ 


I cannot but think, therefore, Origen was not fully ati 
fied that St. Matthew wrote his gospel in Hebrew. Undoubt 
edly there was such a tradition, as he himself owns. This wa 
said by some; but perhaps the account was not so attested as to 
demand a ready assent. If Origen had believed St. Matthen's 
gospel to have been written in Hebrew, in all probability le 
would have been induced to enquire for it; and if his beliet had 
been well grounded, it can hardly be doubted, but he might have 
found it upon enquiry. Origen had an intimate friendship with 
the chief bishops of Palestine : he could not but be well known 
to all the christians in general in that country, none of whom 
would have refused to lend him their copies of any book of the 
New Testament in their possession. At one word spoken by 
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into Greek, and the time in which this was 


done. Thirdly, As the circumstance that 
Matthew wrote his gospel in Hebrew, without 
the miraculous conception, bore decidedly 
against the advocates of that story, in an- 
cient times, their testimony to the publica- 
tion of that gospel in the Hebrew language, 
is deserving of the, highest credit: Since we 
may rest assured, that they would never have 
concurred in such a tradition, if it were not 


founded in truth. Had its publication in 


that tongue been a matter of uncertainty, or 
had it been capable, from its obscurity, of 
being concealed, they would have passed it 
over in profound silence, and represented 


| the interpolated Greek version as the only 
genuine production of that evangelist *. 


him, Ambrose, and the notaries employed by him, and many 
others, would have sought for Hebrew copies of St, Matthew's 
gospel; and if there had been any such in that country, or near it, 
there would have been brought to him as many as he desired. 
Nevertheless Origen does not appear to have ever seen such a 
copy ; therefore, there was no such thing in being as an authen- 
tic Hebrew Gospel of St. Matthew; if there had, how could 
it have escaped the industry and inquisitiveness of Origen ;” 


vol. it. p. 547, 542» 
See also vol. vi. p. 62. where he argues, that Matthew did 


not write his gospel in Hebrew, because we are not informed 
who it was that rendered it into Greek. 


No part of ancient ecclesiastical history is so obscure, 
*ontused, and contradictory, as what relates to the Jewish con- 
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Finally, It follows, from the forgery d 
the disputed chapters, that Jesus became the 
Son of God just after his baptism by John, 
and that the power and wisdom, which then 
descended upon him in the form of a doye, 
together with the attestation then given him 
by Jehovah himself, as his Son, constitute 
his claims to that character. And this 5 
what the Jewish christians, with the apostles 
at their head, maintained. The truth of the 
above conclusion, too, is confirmed by the 
remarkable piece of history, which imme. 
diately succceds the narrative of his bay 
tism. | 


As Jesus possessed the nature of man, and 
like all other men was governed by the great 


verts, their sentiments, and the gospel, which they used. The 
investigation, which is made above will, I trust, serve to clear 
these subjects. It hence appears, that all the confusion and ob 
scurity, which hang over them, have proceeded entirely from 
the endeavours of the fathers to perpetuate and impose upon 
posterity for divine truths, those abominable doctrines, vic 
were borrowed from the Gnostics, at a time when, as we shall 
in the sequel, their sentiments underwent some reformation, it 
consequence of the vigorous opposition made to them by tht 
apostles. I cannot conclude without recommending it tomy 
readers, to peruse the writings of Jones, Lardner, and others 
Tespecting the Nazarene Gospel. He will there see into what fake 
conclusions, absurd conjectures, and endless uncertainties, tif 
have been betrayed by an unsuspecting, but mistaken confidenct 
in the authority of the early christian writers. 
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bn of self-love, he felt, on receiving his 
commission from heaven, a powerful and 
instantancous inclination to use it, for his 
own personal beneſit. Hence arose in his 
breast, a violent struggle between selfish de- 
ere, on the one hand, and the necessity of 
whmitting, on the other, to the will of hea- 
ven, in the execution of his office. The 
powers, of which he saw himself possessed, 
gare such, a strong and sudden impulse to 
the natural wish of gratifying his own appe- 
ties, and of investing himself agreeably to 
the prepossessions of his countrymen, with 
all spiritual and temporal dominion, as to 
hold him for some short time in suspense 
about the coufse he should pursue. But 
being aware, that a compliance with this 
impulse would frustrate the end of his mis- 
sion, and forteit his character as the Son of 
God, he nobly resisted the suggestions of 
&c]t-love, as so many temptations offered by 
Satan himself. © Then was Jesus,“ writes 
the evangelist, © led up of the spirit into the 
wilderness, to be tempted of the devil. And 
when he had fasted forty days and forty 
nights, he was afterwards an hungered. And 
when the tempter came to him, he said, If 
thou be the Son of God, command that 
VOL, I, 2 1. 1 
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these stones be made bread. But he an. 
swered, and said, It is written, man shall ng 
live by bread alone, but by every word that 
proccedeth from the mouth of God.” 


«Then the devil taketh him up into the 
holy city, and setteth, him on the pinnacle 
of the temple. And said unto him, If thou 
be the Son of God, cast thyself down: For 
it is written, He shall give his angels charge 
concerning thee; and in their hands they 
shall bear thee up, lest, at any time, thou 
dash thy foot against a stone. Jesus Sid 
unto him, It is written again, Thou $hal 
wot tempt the Lord thy God.” 


gain, the devil taketh him up into an 
exceeding high mountain, and sheweth him 
all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory 
of them. And saith unto him, all tho 
things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down 
and worchip me. Then saith Jesus unto 
him, Get thee hence Satan: for it is written, 
Thou halt worship the Lord thy God, and 
lum only shalt thou serve;” Mat. iv. 1—11. 


This. picce of history, when divested d 
that «vmbolical representation, which ch 
ses tne style of the easteru nation. 
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depressed in plain and simple terms, is, 
| as appears to me, to this efttect :—JSesus Jeel- 
ng cer hungry, proposcd to hunself the qites- 
1 on, J hether, if he really were ihe Son of Cod, 
jv might not ite his eirTaordimary Poeers as 
Wc, bo 1pply his wants, d thus prevent him- 
| bl /rom languishing t9 death F. But this 
Kc 4/ion, ciel was 9 1 in his mind by the 
Lan of j6od, he negatived, as it might lead t0 
meas of his powers, which, though mmno- 
%% on the present 6ccasion would be mconss- 
ent with the will of God, and facourable lo 
ic canse Of the Guo sary. 


Ilaving resisted this temptation, he tas di 
Wold by another: TTehnewthemanner mwhich 
ls countrymen expected their AM essial to make 
us firsl appearance. T he natural wish he che- 
* The end, which the tempter had in view in his attempt to 
ersuade Jesus to turn stones into bread, or, as Mr. Wakefield 
nders the clause, into loaves, is not expressed. But his 
dje:t is very evident from the reply made to him, Man Hall 
ide en bread alone. Which means, that though he should 
m iraculous manner precure food, it would not necessarily 


nd low, that his lite should be pre ei ved. The drift of the 
11 ag then, was to insinuate, that Jesus would perish 
: wugh hunger, unless he used his power immediately to su p- 
ly his want. This ellips.s, be it observed, is a strong pre» 
of mption, that the whole of the temptation cunsistcd of ideas, 
* cited in the mind of Jesus by his feelings and other circum- 
ances. 
Ns, 2L2 
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risſied of being received as sucſt by them, gig. 
gested to him the propriety of placing himgl 
on the eastern wing of the temple, and dropping 
thence in the midsl of the immense crowd helbu. 
Tf he did this, his fancy $uggested do him, tha; 
on seemg hum all, unhurt, from sue a stufe. 
dous height, they would receive him as ihe 
Messiah, and in consequence invest him, ih 
out hesitation, with the chief dignitics and 
emoluments of the Jewish chm But this 
$1uggeslion, too, he withstood : for, however de. 
hg able he deemed it to be, to insure the farou 
of the Jews by appearing among them, in th 
manner, im which they expected their Messi 
to appear, he judged ut presumptuons to depend 
on God for an ertraordinary support, if he en- 
dangered his life lo answer an end, which his 
wisdom thought fit i accomplish. by other and 
betler means, 


The love of glory and distinction, which art 
mscparable from the human heart, howerer ei 
alted by benevolence, presented to the magint 
lion of Jens ds greater allurement. NI 
only the government of Jude, but all the king: 
doms of the world, ambition held up to his vis, 
as within his reach, if he would but employ for 
this pit st, the unthority now inv E, in um; 
and it jarther insinudted, that his aggrandise 
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„nent in this respect, would remove at once, 


g. 

elf every impediment t0 untiversal reception; since 
Mg lite hole Jeccish nation Ca pected a prince, and 
ou, a CONGQUENDT, in the person of their Messiali. 


Put this temptation he instantly repelled, as 
being incompatible with that conduct, which 


| the tels of heaven thought fit he Should pur 
Sue, as the Saviour of 3 * 


From this explanation of the passage, 


* The hypothesis of Farmer, that the temptation was a 
2inιν scene is, I conceive, itself a vision, though no reader 
of ta te can peruse his treatise, without being charmed and edi- 
hel with the many elegant and just remarks, which are inter- 
spersed throughout the whole of it. The general idea, however, 
which that able critic entertained on this subject is, 1 contend, 
har irom the truth. In proof of my assertion, were it not fo- 
reizn to the present enquiry, I might adduce many, and, as it 
2pears to me, decisive reasons. But the best and most effec- 
tal way to overthrow an erroneous supposition is the substitu- 
tion of ons more just and tiue: And it is maintained, that the 
cheumstances of the ideas, which constitute the temptation, 
being, on this Occasion, excited in the breast of our Lord, well 
accords with the conclusion we are taught to draw from the known 
laws of the human mind, operating in the peculiar situation, in 
which the history r presents him. These Jaws further justify us 
inesserting, that those ideas we uld be most predominant, when 
Hart nagge ted, and that the! force would be weakened, and 
their recurrence rendered less frequent, after the firs? tempta- 
ton, which they presented, had been suecessfully defeated ; though 
they might at intervals, recur in subsequent scenes. And this 
was the fact: Luke, in addition to the narrative of Matthew, 
252rts, “ And when the devil had ended all the temptation, he 


4 


eparted from him for a season 5" chap. iv. 13, 
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we may draw the three following concly. 
ions 


First, Jesus assumed the title, Son of O 
because he was thus pointed out by the d. 
vine Spirit, which descended upon him, ate 
his baptsm, and not because he was a super. 
natural being, or, because he had come int 
this world in a supernatural manner. 


Secondly, The doubt, which our Lord 
scems to have entertained, that he was the 
Messiah, implied in the words, F thor be the 
Son of God, and which naturally proceeded 
from the vast magnitude and novelty of hi 
commission, is incompatable with the re 
ceived doctrines of his divinity and supe- 
natural birth. 


Thirdly, The same conclusion follows 
from the violent temptations, to which he was 
exposed, immediately atter he had recered 
divine power and wisdom. Such tempt 


tions correspond precisely with the feeling 
and language, which a being merely human 
would have manifested, it placed in the ci- 
cumstances of our Saviour at that time. Had 
he been a divine or angelic being, conceli- 
ed without the instrumentality of a man, d 
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which, if true, he must have been fully 
ware, all temptation from the love of plea- 
are, riches, and aml bition *, would have 
Bn absolutely precluded by a firm and 
unchaken conviction, that he was the Christ, 
and by an earty and muvariable determination, 
Ei che course he should pursue in the dis- 
charge of his othce. | 


* It is worthy of notice,” that the temptation of jesus con- 
sts of H harts, which taken together, comprise all those selfish 
coniderations, which tempt men to sacrthce to their own pri- 
veto oratifications, those duties, which they owe to God and their 
reighbours.: The first comprehends the pleasure of eating and 
dineing, or in general those of se5e, The second includes 
, or that authority, which ecclesiastical men pos- 
e and exercise, under a false system of religion, over the 
„their fellow-creatures ; while the third contains tempos» 
ral power, or that power, which usurpers have claimed in all 
2:05, over the bodies of men. These, with the riches and ho- 
mufs procured by them, it is certain, constitute the tempta— 
tions, which assail every human being; and they are the temp- 
tations, it scems, which, though without success, attacked our 
Lord. Hence we perccive, the propriety of the apostolic declara- 
Wn, kor we have not an high-priest, which cannot be touched 
wit! "the teeling of our ir ebene but was in all points tempted 
6: We are, yet without in; Heb. iv. 15. 


END OF THE FIRST YOLUME, 
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